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First page of a Sarada manuscript of the Pratyabhijfia-hrdaya 


Preface 


(especially for scholars and academics) 


This is something new. At least, I haven’t seen anything quite like it. It’s 
new insofar as it joins together two kinds of writing that have, until now, 
remained mostly distinct: (1) an academically rigorous, philologically 
informed, complete, and thorough English translation of a Sanskrit text, and 
(2) an explicit and unashamed work of constructive theology that encounters 
that same text as a living document capable of instigating spiritual 
awakening, spiritual epiphanies, and even radical transformation of one’s 
experience of reality. As a scholar-practitioner, I hold that the potential of 
#2 is in part predicated upon the rigor and fidelity of #1: a surprisingly 
uncommon claim. 

By ‘constructive theology’ I do not at all mean ‘imaginative theology’, for 
I attempt to stay as true to the original author’s vision as I can. I mean rather 
that this book attempts to make a meaningful contribution to the spiritual 
dimension of human life. It does not merely report what was taught by a 
professional tantrika in the Valley of Kashmir 1,000 years ago (though it 
does do that); it also attempts to show how what KSemaraja wrote 
constitutes a cutting-edge contribution to spiritual discourse in the first 
quarter of the twenty-first century—but only when we unpack his meaning 
in terms of concepts, metaphors, and analogies that are current in our 
present culture. So this book walks a precarious tightrope: to what extent is 
it possible to be faithful to KSemaraja’s intended meaning, insofar as it can 
be discerned, while engaging in discourse that is compelling for twenty- 
first-century readers of English? Since I feel a kind of devotion and loyalty 
(bhakti) to the original author and his lineage, I have done my best to 
convey accurately the insights that crystallized in his awakened awareness 
and that he transcribed in the Sanskrit language; however, whenever the 
intent of his language was not completely clear, I have interpreted it in the 
manner that seemed to me most likely to be spiritually relevant and 
impactful today. Fortunately for us, his command of Sanskrit was such that 
his meaning usually is clear, allowing for that degree of ambiguity that 
invites deeper contemplation in a way that pedantry cannot. 

The book is therefore divided into two distinct registers: the literal 
translation of KSemaraja’s words and my explanation of what he means. 
Having studied with the best in the field, I feel fairly confident in the 


former, and history shall judge the validity and usefulness of the latter. The 
translation appears in two forms: on its own and interleaved with 
explanation. 

Those who seek an intellectual justification for both writing and reading 
this kind of book need look no further than Jeffrey Kripal’s cogent 
definition of ‘hermeneutical mysticism’: 


Hermeneutical mysticism ... [is] a disciplined practice of reading, 
writing, and interpreting through which intellectuals actually come to 
experience the religious dimensions of the texts they study, dimensions 
that somehow crystallize or linguistically embody the forms of 
consciousness of their original authors. In effect, a kind of initiatory 
transmission sometimes occurs between the subject and object of 
study...+ 


It is my hope that both scholars and practitioners who read this book feel at 
least an inkling of that initiatory transmission from the great sage Rajanaka 
Ksemaraja and his lineage. 


How to Read This Book 


Unlike Tantra Illuminated, this book is not a reference work; it is a journey, 
with a beginning, middle, and end. I would say that it is best read cover to 
cover if you already have some background in Tantrik philosophy. 
However, I want to alert you to the fact that some chapters are much more 
relevant to the culture of India 1,000 years ago, while other chapters have 
content that is more universal. Inconveniently, some of the former come 
closer to the beginning, such as Chapters Three and Eight, while some of the 
most powerful and universal content occurs in chapters toward the end. It 
would be such a pity if you got bogged down in the first ten chapters and 
missed the gems in the second half. So, as with Tantra Illuminated, I 
encourage you to simply skip ahead when you feel stuck. You will want to 
read this book a second time anyway, I assure you. 

The designer, Jeff Werner, and I have striven to present the text in such a 
way that it is always clear when you are reading a translation of KSemaraja 
and when you are reading my explanation. In each of the twenty chapters, as 
well as the prologue and epilogue, you first encounter KSemaraja’s text 
without explanation or embellishment. It will necessarily be somewhat 
opaque on the first reading, yet suggestive and intriguing. Then you move 
on to my detailed explanation, within which the original text repeats in full. 
This style of writing—carefully explaining each sentence of a primary 
source in order—is called exegesis, and it was once commonplace in both 
Europe and India but is now a virtually lost art in both. To do it well one 
must be trained in philology (the art and science of the interpretation of texts 
written in classical languages), which 100 years ago in Europe was 
considered the most important of the academic disciplines. Today the word, 
let alone the disciplined and careful way of thinking it denotes, is largely 
unknown to the general public. (Under the name vydakarana, it was also 
considered the foundation of all clear thinking in classical India.) Suffice to 
say that the very act of reading this book will teach you about the art of 
exegesis, so long as you read critically. Reading critically simply means 
actively engaging with the ideas presented, rather than passively taking 
them in in the way one does with most television: wrestling with them, 
subjecting them to inquiry, and _ investigating their truth-value 
experimentally and experientially. 


Though the finer points of this book will be more easily understood by 
those who have read my first book, Tantra Illuminated, such prior reading is 
not required. In terms of the writing style, just as in Tantra Illuminated, 
parenthetical material can be ignored by the reader new to this philosophy, 
as it generally provides information more relevant to the specialist or 
experienced reader (such as the specific Sanskrit word being translated). 
Endnotes also provide more references and nuances of thought that would 
interrupt the flow of the main text. Unlike in Tantra Illuminated, we also 
provide a brief glossary to help you recall the meaning of the various 
Sanskrit technical terms which necessarily appear from time to time. 
Finally, I use a couple of special punctuation conventions. Single quotes 
(‘example’) are used for emphasis, definitions of Sanskrit words, or scare 
quotes, whereas double quotes (“example”) are reserved for actual 
quotations from the primary source or from other sources, when those 
quotations are not formally set off from the main text. Lastly, an ampersand 
(&) is sometimes used to link two words or phrases that both translate a 
single Sanskrit word, when that word cannot be captured by a single English 
word (example: vibrate & shine for the verb sphurati). 


Quick ’n’ Easy Guide to Sanskrit Pronunciation 


e cis always pronounced as ‘ch,’ as in the Italian cioccolato; 
so candra = chandra and vac = vaach 
e ph is always as in upheaval, never as in phrase 
e § and § are both pronounced ‘sh’ as in sugar 
e jfiis pronounced gnya, so yajfia is ‘yag-nya’ and jfana is ‘gnyaana’ 


Also please note the convention of bolding that we use in the main body of 
the book: in the ‘original text’ sections, the main siitra of each chapter is 
bolded, and when the words of that sitra repeat in KSemaraja’s 
commentary, they are again bolded; by contrast, in the ‘explanation’ 
sections, all of KSemaraja’s words are bolded, to distinguish them clearly 
from my words. When he quotes a primary source, it is bolded and offset; 
when I quote a primary source other than our main source, it is offset and in 
a Slightly different font, but not bolded. All translations are my own unless 
otherwise noted. 
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Introduction: History and Context 


You hold in your hands a translation and explanation of a short book written 
in Sanskrit 1,000 years ago in the Valley of Kashmir. The author, Rajanaka 
Ksemaraja, called it Pratyabhijna-hrdaya, which means ‘the Essence of the 
Recognition philosophy’ or ‘the Heart of the teachings on Recognition’— 
recognition, that is, of oneself and all beings as expression of the singular, 
universal, divine Consciousness. 

The Recognition philosophy is the most fully developed body of 
teachings in nondual Saiva Tantra. It arose in Kashmir in the early 900s and 
eventually spread through the whole Indian subcontinent, being especially 
well studied in the far south as well as the far north. Even back then, it was 
considered an intellectually challenging philosophy—lI think it’s among the 
most sophisticated and intellectually challenging in any language—and so to 
make its teachings more approachable, Rajanaka KSemaraja composed this 
short work, about fifty pages in the original Sanskrit (see the appendix). It is 
a concise primer, written, he tells us, to introduce spiritual seekers to the 
Recognition philosophy in more accessible language, language that doesn’t 
require a degree in philosophy to understand (see “Prologue”). What he 
created turned out to be one of the great spiritual masterpieces, breathtaking 
in its brevity but stunning in its power. It came to be considered equivalent 
to scripture itself by later generations, because of its undeniable inspiration. 
I think it’s one of the greatest spiritual works of all time, at least equal in 
value to the Bhagavad-gita or the Yoga-sitra, but less well-known due 
solely to the vicissitudes of history. 

The present work, then, is classed not as a sastra (work of philosophy or 
science), but as an upadesa (wisdom-teaching) that serves as a direct means 
to liberation when put into practice. Therefore, I encourage you to read and 
reread it, ponder and wrestle with it, until its teachings come alive for you 
on a nonconceptual level. I’ve been doing precisely that for the past seven 
years, and it has been the most wonderful and revelatory seven years of my 
life. 

So the text itself is extraordinary, but the fact that we’re able to read The 
Recognition Sutras today—that it exists at all, in any language, let alone in 
English—is nothing short of a miracle. 


The Story of a Miracle 


The lush and verdant Valley of Kashmir, at the cultural crossroads far to the 
north of the Indian subcontinent, was one of the key heartlands of nondual 
Saiva Tantra, and the original setting for the development of its Recognition 
school of philosophy. The writings of Tantrik authors from Kashmir are 
often collectively referred to as ‘Kashmir Shaivism’, but this is a modern 
term (originating in the early twentieth century), and in fact there was 
nothing specifically Kashmiri about the Saiva Tantrik tradition. However, 
certain schools of thought within nondual Saiva Tantra, like the Recognition 
and Spanda schools, did originate in the Valley of Kashmir, where the rulers 
were faithful patrons of the tradition up until the Muslim conquest in the 
early 1300s. 

The valley was and is incredibly beautiful, with its towering mountains, 
verdant hardwood forests, waterfalls, and rivers, and modest homes built 
from native woods. Think Switzerland for its natural beauty and 
craftsmanship, but with a much more diverse culture that derived from 
being a meeting point for travelers and merchants from India, Persia, China, 
Mongolia, Tibet, and Chinese Turkestan. 

In the time of KSemaraja, Kashmir was a Tantrik kingdom, which means 
the rulers were (usually) Tantrik initiates who generously patronized the 
tradition—and therefore indirectly made possible this book! At that time 
there were many Tantrik kingdoms in the Asian world, such as those of 
Bali, Champa (coastal Vietnam), Angkor Wat (in Cambodia), and Tibet, and 
many more in India, Nepal, and what is now Pakistan. Until just a few years 
ago Nepal was a Tantrik kingdom, and nearby Bhutan is the last of the 
Tantrik kingdoms existing today. 

Less than 100 years ago, nearly all those who had heard of Tantra, both in 
India and in the West, thought it was a weird, marginal, superstitious sect 
concerned with magical powers and strange sexual rites. Today, after 
decades of groundbreaking research, we know that it was an influential and 
highly developed pan-Asian spiritual movement with many branches that 
flourished for more than six centuries (c. 600-1200 cE), as I’ve documented 
in Tantra Illuminated. Not only Shaivism, but all the Indian religions of that 
era developed a Tantrik component, which was seen by its adherents as the 
fastest track to spiritual liberation. Though comparatively little of this 
massively complex religious culture survives today, its influence was 


enormous: the whole character of Tibetan Buddhism, and a sizable chunk of 
modern Hinduism, was shaped by Tantra. Tantrik practices, imagery, and 
aesthetics survive today in lands as distant as Japan and Bali. 


How have we only recently come to this knowledge of the huge historical 
significance of what was previously thought to be esoteric, bizarre, and 
idiosyncratic? And how did this spiritual philosophy survive the ravages of 
conquest and colonialism? Let’s briefly trace the plot of this fascinating 
story. 


In the days of our author, 1,000 years ago, the Kashmiri kings funded 
festivals and temples, but also supported philosophical study and spiritual 
practice, even paying stipends to those philosophers and contemplatives 
who explored the inner landscape and wrote about their insights (some of 
these, like our author, were given the title rajanaka to indicate the king’s 
favor and patronage). Given today’s impoverished academic climate, we 
may find the idea of government funding for spiritual research and writing 
astonishing (though exactly that is now happening through the European 
Research Council), but what is even more impressive, I think, is the manner 
in which this spiritual literature survived to the present day—though only 
just. 

As with many beautiful places, Kashmir has been under many rulers. In 
the three centuries after our author, the Muslims invaded again and again, 
regularly looting and destroying temples, holy places, and monasteries, 
believing as they did that all non-Muslim religion was an offense to God. In 
this period, untold numbers of Saiva Tantrik manuscripts written in Sanskrit 
were destroyed, but many were saved, held by devoted Kashmiri pandit 
families and passed down reverently, whether or not anyone in the family 
could read them. Kashmir was finally permanently conquered in 1339, after 
which time ten different Muslim rulers persecuted Shaivism and other non- 
Muslim religions over a period of 400 years (late fourteenth to late 
eighteenth century).Finally, Kashmir fell into Sikh hands in 1819, and after 
a Sikh rebellion in British-ruled India of the mid-nineteenth century, the 
region came into the hands of the British. For political reasons the Brits 
wanted a Hindu head of state—and so for a period that would last 100 years, 
Kashmir once again, after five centuries, had Hindu rulers who would 
support the study of Saiva Tantra. 


But there had been much destruction, and much sacred knowledge had 
been lost. The new Hindu kings ruled a population that was 95% Muslim. 
When Sir Pratap Singh Sahib Bahadur assumed his throne in 1885, there 
were only about forty Saiva pandit families left in the region (it was these 
families whose duty it was to preserve the ancient knowledge). Fortunately, 
these families held a substantial number of manuscripts of original Tantrik 
texts (scriptures, commentaries, and original works, including the text 
you’re about to read), but most of them did not understand the content of 
these texts, not being able to read Sanskrit. As a Hindu, King Pratap Singh 
was aware of the treasure trove of scriptures that had been preserved under 
Muslim rule through painstaking recopying for nearly six centuries. 
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Singh’s government engaged representatives from the remaining pandit 
families to gather these original manuscripts: written on birch bark, partially 
eaten by ants, or rotting in moldy attics. Almost no one had been actually 
reading these scriptures, but there were a few pandits left who fulfilled the 
original meaning of their name and were scholars of the Sanskrit language 
written in the Sarada script. These scholars compared multiple manuscripts 
of each work in an effort to correct errors that had crept in over the centuries 
of copying, and thereby created rough editions for publication (though many 
copyist errors remained). Between 1911 and 1947, the government of 
Kashmir published about fifty works of Saiva Tantra, all in the original 
Sanskrit, as the Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies (KSTS). This is, 


amazingly, only about 3% of the Tantrik literature that once existed. 
Another approximately 20% exists in handwritten manuscript form only, 
still held in government archives in Kashmir and Nepal. About 75% of the 
original body of literature has been lost, probably forever. Fortunately, 
many (but not all) of the really important and valuable sources survived, 
since they were copied more frequently, and many of these sources were 
published in the KSTS series. 


In the early twentieth century, the Kashmir government had stacks of these 
printed Sanskrit books, commissioned by the king, that virtually no one in 
Kashmir actually read. Fifty texts comprising eighty volumes of Sanskrit 
from a tradition that influenced all of Asian spirituality, now obscure and 
forgotten by the world. Did these texts contain valuable material? In 1947, 
when India attained independence and the series finished publication 
(having lost its funding in the upheaval of independence and Partition), no 
one really knew of their value aside from the handful of scholars who edited 
them. However, someone in the Kashmiri government of the time had the 
thought that Western universities might appreciate having them, and so 
eighty-volume KSTS sets were mailed to various universities around the 
world. Onto the shelves they went, where they immediately began collecting 
dust. 

The stage was set for the 1960s. When interest in Eastern philosophy 
suddenly boomed in America throughout that decade and the following, 
these encyclopedic scriptures of the spiritual life were just sitting there in 
university library stacks, awaiting discovery. Some of the students at these 
universities, influenced by the Beat Generation’s appreciation of Indian 
spirituality, were meditating, experiencing awakenings, and hearing Hindu 
teachings laced with Tantrik philosophy (though that wasn’t known at the 
time) from the likes of Swami Satchitananda and Maharishi Mahesh Yogi. 
A few of these students were so captivated that they signed up to study 
Sanskrit so they could better understand the roots of the spirituality they had 
been exposed to. One of these young Sanskrit scholars was my former 
teacher Paul Muller, who as a freshman heard Maharishi speak at Yale. It so 
happened that Paul’s graduate school mentor, Sanskrit professor Gerry 
Larson, had had a look at the KSTS volumes in the university library stacks, 
and felt that they might be important. He was too far along in his career to 
change gears, but he pointed them out to a handful of students like Paul, 


who became utterly fascinated with them and is still working with them 
forty years later. 

Others, like my former teacher Alexis Sanderson of Oxford, were drawn 
by intellectual curiosity more than spiritual yearning. Sanderson, like some 
other young European Sanskritists interested in Saiva philosophy, journeyed 
to Kashmir in the early 1970s so that he could learn directly from the last 
living guru of the Trika branch of the tradition, Swami LakSman-ji. 
Sanderson read all eighty volumes of the KSTS with LakSman-jii, then 
realized that to have the deep understanding he craved, he needed to turn to 
the original manuscript sources, which were far more numerous. Fast- 
forward forty-four years (exactly my age, as it happens) to the present: 
Sanderson has now read thousands of crumbling, handwritten Sanskrit 
manuscripts and published over 2,000 pages of path-breaking academic 
work showing that Shaivism was the dominant religious tradition of the 
Indian subcontinent for 1,000 years (about 400 to 1400 ce), and that its 
esoteric Tantrik component had an incalculable impact on all the other 
Indian religions, especially Buddhism. The primary elements of Saiva 
Tantrik yoga—including teachings on the ‘subtle body’, cakras, kundalini, 
Tantrik mantras, mudrds, and Deity Yoga—not only have survived, but 
today pervade the entire world of modern yoga, albeit usually in highly 
simplified or distorted forms, accompanied by a near-total ignorance of the 
tradition from which they are derived. 


So this treasure trove of spiritual literature just managed to survive into the 
digital age, and now it will never be lost (at least as long as our 
technological civilization persists). It’s possible that without the publication 
of the KSTS series—which only happened through the historical accident of 
the British needing a Hindu king to rule Muslim Kashmir to preserve their 
balance of power—no one in the modern age would have taken any interest 
in the spiritual philosophy of Saiva Tantra, which 100 years ago was 
considered obscure, difficult, and not particularly worthy of study by the 
few scholars who were aware of it. We are fortunate indeed that this 
formerly secret knowledge was transmitted to the world before the Saiva 
tradition evaporated in Kashmir. In 1991 the last Kashmiri guru of this 
tradition, Swami LakSman-ji, died. The following year, virtually all the 
remaining pandit families in Kashmir left in an veritable exodus driven, at 
least in part, by fear. Now Kashmir is wholly in Muslim hands—1,000 years 


after the first Muslim incursion by Mahmiid of Ghazni in 1014. Of course 
most of the Muslims who live there nowadays are gentle and kind people, 
unaware of the devastation wrought by some of their ancestors. Having 
visited there, I can attest that some of the generous spirit and open- 
mindedness of the Kashmiris of old can be found among Muslim Kashmiris 
today. 


Now that I’ve outlined the history (in a grossly simplified way, of course) of 
the transmission of the text you’re about to read, what about its teachings? 
Why should we study them? What relevance could they have for our 
modern lives? Great relevance, as it turns out: many of the teachings that 
most captivate modem yoga practitioners come straight out of nondual 
Tantra, but are encountered as mere fragments, having lost the context 
within which their full power can be felt. Tantrik teachings that are 
presented without the benefit of understanding the coherent and 
comprehensive spiritual tradition from which they spring become reduced to 
what I think of as ‘bumper stickers’ or fortune-cookie platitudes—vague, 
appealing yet ambiguous statements like We’re all connected and It’s all 
one Consciousness and You create your own reality. Hearing such a 
teaching, you might well wonder, “What does that really mean? Is there 
anything more to it than just a New Age, feel-good affirmation? And how 
does one actually experience the reality that these phrases glibly allude to?” 
Understood in the proper context, these teachings of classical nondual 
Tantra are not at all vague or nebulous. They precisely map the subtle and 
intricate processes of awareness, and they pay impeccable attention to detail 
in answering fundamental questions like What is the fundamental nature of 
a human being? Is consciousness a static witness or a dynamic process? 
How do we acquire valid insight, undistorted by our past conditioning? and 
How do we become free of suffering? Careful answers to these questions 
informed by direct spiritual realization is the gift we have received from the 
Tantrik sages who composed and transmitted texts such as the one you’re 
about to read. The specific scripture we’re going to explore, the 
Pratyabhijna-hrdaya, or ‘Heart of the Teachings on Recognition’, is not 
hard to understand for those already comfortable with the fundamental 
Tantrik teachings (such as those presented in Tantra Illuminated), but for 
those who are new to this philosophy, it can feel like rather a deep dive into 
the ocean of classical Tantra. Therefore, the following section, “Spiritual 


Introduction”, lays the groundwork and presents the spiritual teachings that 
help orient you to the work that follows. In fact, for anyone reading this 
book with the intention of furthering their awakening and learning to abide 
fully in their essence-nature, I recommend reading it. In it, I take off my 
‘scholar’ hat and put on my ‘practitioner’ hat; subsequently, I will (attempt 
to) wear both simultaneously. 


What follows in the next few pages is an edited transcript of a live teaching 
session. Note how the style of language is different; it is (or can be) what 
the tradition calls ‘direct transmission’. It occurs when lineage teachings 
that have been fully internalized flow forth spontaneously in response to the 
presence of those who are open to receiving them. Though the tone of the 
language might sound authoritative and universal, it still needs to be 
investigated, explored, and tested in your direct experience, rather than 
received as a dogma. But this exploration can and should be nonconceptual 
as well as conceptual. In other words, don’t just think about the teachings 
that follow; try to sense where they’re coming from. In yourself, feel into 
the place from which these teachings arose. Because the truth to which they 
point exists within you if it exists anywhere at all. 


Dedicated to all my teachers and my students 
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Para Devi, ‘the Supreme Goddess’ of the Trika lineage 





Spiritual Introduction: 
The Heart of the Tantrik Way 


You are reading this book for exactly the same reason I wrote it: because of 
the innate desire within Consciousness to wake up to itself. To know itself 
as it truly is. 

In the Tantrik View, each of us is a complete expression of the energy of 
Consciousness. Each of us is a perfect movement in its endless dance of 
self-exploration, self-realization, and self-love. Let us then celebrate the fact 
that the opportunity has been given us to become aware of what we are. Our 
awakening to our true nature is integral to the energy of life and 
instrumental to its unfolding. Whether you can sense it right now or not, you 
long to awaken to your total being, and by so doing, to fall in love with the 
whole of reality, which is nothing but an expression of your own Self. 

You are the one Divine Consciousness made flesh. Your task is simply to 
become aware of this miracle, this fundamental fact of your being. Life has 
created a form by which it may know itself, and that form is you. Take this 
statement in; absorb it in its fullness. Become aware that the disparate 
currents of energy in your being—what you call thoughts, feelings, 
sensations, memories, perceptions—are all simply vibrations of energy, 
flowing within a field of awareness. You are awareness, and you are the 
vibrating patterns of energy that manifest within it. Awareness and energy 
entwined in perfect union: that’s all that is ever happening, and that’s all that 
‘you’ are. 


Once you become aware of the true nature of reality, everything you do 
becomes an act of reverence. Simply living your ordinary daily life with full 
awareness becomes a complete practice of meditation, a perfect form of 
worship, an offering to all beings and to Being itself. Tantra teaches that 
because there is only One in the universe, all actions are in truth the Divine 
exploring itself, reverencing itself, worshiping itself. 

Needless to say, not all actions seem like an expression of the Divine to 
the conditioned mind. This is because we do not comprehend the Five Acts 
that constitute a central teaching of the text that follows. Consciousness not 


only creates, sustains, and dissolves the worlds of its experience, but also 
conceals itself from itself as well as reveals itself to itself once again. 


But if I’m Perfect Right Now... 


The central tension of spiritual life is this: the urge, desire, even need we 
feel to transform ourselves and the equally pressing urge, desire, or need to 
accept and love ourselves exactly as we are. These two vectors of the 
spiritual life seem to be at odds, don’t they? It appears that you could do one 
but not both. You could either change, or you could honor yourself exactly 
as you are at this moment. The paradox is that we are apparently being 
asked to do both. Simultaneously. The Tantrik tradition makes a careful 
exploration of this dilemma and comes to an insightful conclusion. 

The tradition tells us that when you open to the possibility of honoring 
yourself exactly as you are at every moment, that attitudinal stance 
necessarily includes honoring your transformation, because you are not a 
Static entity! Truly accepting yourself as you are clearly encompasses 
accepting change. But what kind of change? With self-acceptance, you no 
longer seek to force change upon yourself out of a sense of not being good 
enough; rather, the change and growth of which we speak is simply what 
naturally wants to happen. In other words, accepting yourself includes 
accepting whatever Life most naturally wants to do through you, moment to 
moment. 


The tradition also suggests that the process by which Consciousness 
awakens to itself through you is inevitable and that everyone is involved in 
this process of self-discovery. If you think about it, this claim is quite 
startling. Not only is there in truth only one spiritual path, dressed up in 
different cultural costumes, but everyone is on that path. There’s only one 
game in town, and everybody’s a part of it, even if they don’t know it yet. 
This game is the process by which life comes to fully know and love and 
celebrate the whole of itself. 

Some people, of course, don’t know they’re on the path. Either they are 
still accumulating enough pleasure to realize that accumulated pleasure 
doesn’t lead to fulfillment, or they are still in the process of accumulating 
enough suffering to motivate themselves to seek a different paradigm. Once 
you have accumulated a certain amount of suffering (or pleasure, for that 
matter), something inside you says, This is just not working. At this point an 


opening occurs deep inside (which the tradition calls saktipata), and what 
emerges is a willingness to approach life in a way you never before sensed 
clearly, except perhaps inchoately and fleetingly, as a child. And no matter 
what you think you know about life, once this opening takes place, whatever 
you thought you knew has run its course. Something else begins, and 
continues to unfold. 

Some arrive at this point by living the dream of whomever they feel they 
are supposed to be—right up to the moment when everything they do seems 
forced, hollow, or somehow pointless. Some arrive at this point by rebelling 
against society until that doesn’t work either. Others may go back and forth 
between trying to live up to something and trying to tear everything apart. 


The great Tantrik master Abhinava Gupta, the guru of the author of our text, 
taught that deep inside your being, at some point there is a turn, an opening, 
an expansion. It’s subtle at first; it may take the conscious mind months, or 
even years, to comprehend that this turn has taken place—though if the turn 
is a sharp one, usually you will become aware of it within a year. 

A turn toward what? you might ask. With this turn, you may find yourself 
thinking things like, There must be more than this. I don’t know what this 
life is about. I don’t know what I am supposed to be doing. But I know that 
no one else really knows either, however much they pretend otherwise. It’s 
like everyone’s playing a game without being sure of the rules and without 
knowing how to win. 

Realizing the truth of not knowing gives rise to a longing that you 
experience more deeply, perhaps even more painfully, than you ever 
experienced the desire to live up to the programmed standards that were set 
for your life. The programming ceases to matter much anymore. Now, you 
experience an openness, a willingness, a humility, and a coming to the path. 

Before you embark on the spiritual path per se, you may see the world as 
a big scary place where everyone is trying to persecute you, or you may see 
it as a game in which you’re striving to win a huge prize. Or both. Either 
way, once you come to the path, you see through your fruitless attempts to 
be ‘safe’ or to ‘succeed’, and a deeper awareness arises—there’s something 
else going on. Something utterly beyond my programming, and yet much 
more real. I want to know what that is. 

This initial spiritual opening is often accompanied with immaturity—such 
as harsh judgments of your previous way of life, of the way others are 


living, of family and friends who are still ‘sleepwalking’, and of yourself 
whenever you fall back into your old ways, as you must at times do. The 
harshness comes up because in the beginning you haven’t yet softened into 
compassion, in true self-acceptance, which is the maturation of your 
awakening. 


In our immature stage we say, I have to do this spiritual work; I have to 
make myself one with God, and, further, The people I know should to do it, 
too. My partner should be doing it. I can’t even talk with someone who’s not 
doing this. At this point in our spiritual work, nothing very deep can happen 
for us yet. We have made ourselves the agents of our own transformation, 
taken on responsibility for something that we don’t really know how to do, 
something that doesn’t need to be ‘done’ but rather needs to be allowed, 
served, facilitated. In the language of yoga, when you make yourself the 
doer that must act on and forcibly manipulate reality (whether that ‘reality’ 
is your mind, your body, or your life situation), no real transformation can 
take place. 

Eventually, our immaturity gives way to a stage in which we’re willing to 
embrace the whole of our being and allow a natural process to unfold. Now, 
real transformation can happen. Now we get out of our own way and 
surrender our mental images of the spiritual life to the inner intuitive power 
known as kundalini. 


Probably the most precise definition of Kundalini Shakti is the innate 
intelligence of embodied Consciousness. In spiritual work, the true task of 
the mind is to get out of the way so that the innate intelligence, kundalini, 
can work through the body-mind unimpeded. This is_ particularly 
challenging for those who think they are the body-mind, which is nearly 
everyone. We look at the shape of our body and the contents of our mind— 
the thoughts, the beliefs, the feelings—and we have the notion that this 
defines who and what we are. This conviction is so deep that it’s not even in 
our conscious awareness. It is challenging, to say the least, for a mind 
conditioned to believe in its own centrality to accept the invitation to get out 
of the way. 

Wake up to the truth that what you think and believe is not that important, 
and it doesn’t define you. It doesn’t point toward reality, because reality is 
nonverbal and nonconceptual. So you cannot look at the contents of the 
mind to discover who you are. If you explore your mind, your only 


discovery will be what you have been conditioned to believe. The mind is, 
prior to awakening, just an organ that regurgitates conditioning. Subsequent 
to the onset of awakening, little by little the mind can become a servant of 
the awakening process. Not so much through embracing new beliefs (which 
is just trading old concepts for new ones), but more through the power of its 
attention. What you choose to pay attention to can, over time, radically alter 
your experience of reality more than anything else. 


A Gentle Lean into Loving Awareness 


The Tantrik tradition offers us an option that makes the whole spiritual path 
gel into coherence: the gentle effort of leaning into a loving awareness of 
what is. This means using the power of the will, gently but persistently, to 
open into nonjudgmental intimacy with whatever is happening in this 
moment. For example, let’s say you’re meditating on the breath. Ask 
yourself: What is the minimum effort I can expend to be fully present with 
the movement of my breath? I phrase it this way because being in real 
presence requires softening into what is, opening to it, becoming intimate 
with it, until there’s no ‘it’ separate from ‘you’. Working with the breath in 
this way is good practice for more challenging forms of presence. Let’s say 
you’re experiencing emotion. Ask yourself: Can I relax into intimacy with 
what is right now, and let it all the way in, even if it’s painful at first? For 
this to work, you must soften into intimacy with the raw feeling rather than 
your story about the feeling. (Notice how this Tantrik approach is markedly 
different from what we learn in other forms of yoga.) 

Almost any spiritual practice can be performed with this sort of loving 
awareness, this curious exploration. Anything from yoga postures to 
meditation to exploring your feelings to walking down the street can 
become motivated by a sense of wonder, and therefore become part of this 
process of deeper inquiry into what is. This process, when it’s working, is 
not motivated by the desire to become different from how you are or a 
‘better person’. You’re just following the natural flow of awareness 
becoming more intimate with itself. And that, as it happens, tends to make 
you more present, more compassionate, more curious, and more caring, and 
most people happen to call that being a ‘better person’. 

Once begun, you cannot stop this process of self-discovery. It’s a natural 
part of your being. But you can definitely slow it way down, if you feed 
habitual thought patterns and unconscious behavior patterns. This process 


can take a very long time or happen fairly quickly, depending in part on 
your ability to be gentle with yourself yet absolutely relentless and 
persistent with your inquiry. 


Self-Acceptance and Unconditional Love for What Is 


Loving your own being; fully accepting yourself; accepting what Life wants 
to do through you; releasing your ambition to transform yourself into 
someone or something else, some imagined ideal; and, at the same time, 
fully allowing and making space for your natural process of transformation 
to unfold—this is the heart of the spiritual life. 

Be aware that this gentle yet persistent lean into your natural unfolding 
process is not going to take you somewhere, other than deeper into yourself, 
or get you something, other than self-awareness. All striving to obtain or 
acquire—whether we’re talking about spiritual experiences, dramatic 
realizations, money, or power, it’s all the same—only moves you around on 
the horizontal plane. There is no paradigm shift. With this gentler Way I’ve 
been talking about, you are moving in the vertical plane: deepening your 
sense of the real. 

This is the goal of Tantra: we seek to pierce through and break out of our 
mental conditioning—like a new butterfly breaks free of the cocoon of its 
long slumber—and live day by day, even moment to moment, from the 
deepest place in our being: from Being itself. No words can begin to 
describe the subtle glory, the beauty, and the quiet joy of living that way. 
It’s a state in which nothing need be added or subtracted. It’s like you’re 
gently riding the crest of a wave and can surrender into its flow, and it 
brings you to anything you need, and bears away what you don’t. 

The ocean offers a perfect metaphor for this paradigm shift. The ocean is 
a hugely complex system of fluid dynamics, constantly moving. Sometimes 
the tide is in; sometimes it’s out; sometimes the waves are high; sometimes 
they’re low. Whatever the configuration, there is a pattern: the waves come 
minute by minute, cresting, breaking, and then folding back to return to the 
sea. This unceasing movement is like a single complex Pattern, and it’s alla 
part of the same whole. You don’t pick and choose a favorite section of a 
wave and try to hang on to it, do you? It’s like that in the awakened life. 
Once you sense the pattern of life’s energy, its flux, how it endlessly ebbs 
and flows, how could you continue with your picking-and-choosing 
strategy, or your managing-and-controlling strategy? You can’t, and you 


wouldn’t want to. The whole of life is revealed as beauty and rhythm and a 
thrilling energy—and opening to it, surrendering to and aligning with its 
ceaseless movement, brings both joy and peace. Joy and peace in boredom, 
in grief, and in desolation, as well as in happiness. Joy in the dance of the 
Pattern, and peace in forever releasing resistance to it. That is the peace that 
passeth understanding. 


But we cannot come to abide in that paradigm without support. For this 
process to work, we need powerful teachings that are precisely articulated, 
that we can contemplate, that are durable, that don’t fall apart when we use 
them in intensely and challenging personal inquiry. Such teachings have the 
power to destabilize the deep-seated programming that doesn’t allow us to 
experience things the way they really are. Once they have done that work, 
the teachings can dissolve. We don’t need to hang on to them. 


Set an Intention for This Course of Study 


Let the teachings you are about to encounter be the ‘acid bath’ to dissolve 
the calcified structures of your identity and your conditioned ideas about 
reality. Let them create porosity, movement, and flow. Let them open you to 
wonder. Take the sutras deep inside and let them marinate; let them work 
within you. Come at them from every angle. Hold them up to your own 
experience. Explore the feelings, the textures, the colors, and the flavors of 
the teachings. Ask yourself again and again, What would it be like if I 
directly realized the truth of this teaching? What might it feel like to abide 
in the wordless place this teaching arose from? 


Here is one possible sacred intention (sankalpa) for reading this book and 
absorbing its teachings and practices. You can of course compose your own 
as well. 


Sankalpa 


In the days ahead I’ll allow myself to feel into the deepest, purest yearnings of 
my heart. I will allow those yearnings to bring me into spaces of stillness; spaces 
of gentle, wordless inquiry; and spaces of opening to whatever lies within. And I 
further resolve to explore, with loving awareness, whatever I discover within 
myself until it integrates and shines as one with the light of my innate being. I 
will not fear. I will not shy away from that light, whether gloriously or painfully 


bright. Inspired by the teachings of the scripture, I’ll look inside and welcome 
what I see, opening ever deeper day after day, with gentle effort, with sweet 
effort, allowing the spiritual unfolding that wants to happen and is ready to 
occur. 


Blessings of Gratitude 


Blessings of gratitude and love to all the saints, sages, siddhas, yoginis, 
gurus, and wisdom masters—may all those great ones continue to benefit all 
beings in all times and places. May we fully receive the incredible blessings 
of their teachings, their practices, their insights, and their shared intention 
for each of us to realize our true nature. May we walk the path in their 
footsteps together, never accepting any excuse not to treat ourselves with 
love and respect. May we honor and serve the unfolding of the awakening 
process and may we offer the fruit of that process for the benefit of all 
beings in all times and spaces. 

Here and now, extend your awareness out into the world, to all who are 
suffering, to all who are struggling to awaken. Let us together flow loving 
compassion toward them and toward all beings, understanding that we are 
not and never have been separate. 
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PROLOGUE 


Ksemardja’s original text 
Om. Reverence to the One who is the embodiment of auspiciousness. 
Now begins 


The Heart of the Teachings on Recognition 





Reverence to the Divine, which constantly performs the Five Acts [of 
creation, preservation, reabsorption, concealment, and revelation |—and 
which, by so doing, reveals the ultimate reality of one’s own Self, 
which is nothing but the Joy of Awareness. || 1 || 


I will here extract for you the ultimate essence from the great ocean of 
the Recognition philosophy, which is itself the essence of the esoteric 
teachings of the Auspicious One; for it neutralizes the poison of the 
cycle of suffering. || 2 || 


Here, the essential substance of the teachings on the Recognition of oneself as 
God will be gently and concisely opened up for the benefit of those rare devotees 
whose minds are childlike, who have not labored in the science of rigorous 
philosophical reasoning, and whose longing for total immersion into the Highest 
Divinity continues to grow through the influence of their initial awakening 
experience (Saktipdata). | 
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PROLOGUE 


with explanation 


First Introductory Verse 


[Om] namah Sivaya satatam pafica-krtya-vidhayine | 
cid-ananda-ghana-svatma-paramarthavabhasine || 1 || 


Reverence to the Divine, which constantly performs the Five Acts 
[of creation, preservation, reabsorption, concealment, and revelation|— 
and which, by so doing, reveals the ultimate reality of one’s own 
Self, which is nothing but the Joy of Awareness. 


Ksemaraja begins his work with the auspicious word namah,,! ‘reverence’, 
‘obeisance’, or ‘homage’, from the root nam, ‘bow’. To bow is the 
beginning and the ending of the spiritual path. It is to humble oneself, to 
acknowledge the infinite majesty of the Divine. It is awe in the face of the 
great mystery. It is the recognition that one’s mind, with all its power, is 
merely the most ephemeral and fleeting expression of the one 
Consciousness that pervades all of reality (this is why we lower the head 
when we bow). That divine Consciousness is the object of KSemaraja’s 
devotion, for he initiates his auspicious opening verse with the words 
namah. Sivaya, ‘reverence to Siva’, and in his tradition of nondual Saiva 
Tantra, the name Siva denotes the single all-pervasive divine Awareness 
that is both the ground and substance of the whole of reality. 

As a nondualist, KSemaraja holds that Siva constitutes the essential nature 
of every conscious being. In this view, there is no ‘other’ to bow to, so 
KsSema understands the real meaning of namah Sivaya to be ‘I merge my 
awareness in my Divine nature’. We know from other works of his that he 
explicitly takes namah to be equivalent to the word samdvesa,* which in 
Saiva Tantra denotes the experience of oneness with the Absolute, or more 
accurately the experience of being totally immersed in Divinity, that is, of 
sharing a single Self with God. Arguing for the equivalence of these two 


terms is not such a stretch, for what greater act of reverence is there than to 
merge oneself with the object of one’s devotion? What greater act of 
humility than to dissolve one’s sense of separateness? What greater 
obeisance than acknowledging that only the Divine truly exists? Such 
obeisance is in truth nothing but the release of all that holds you back from 
falling into the very Heart of your essence-nature. 


Contemplation Exercise 


Whisper softly to yourself, “Om namah Sivaya. I allow my awareness to 
merge into my real divine nature.” Take a deep breath, and let yourself open 
to the sacred core of your being. Quietly treasure the barest glimpse of it, 
yet without grasping at it. The moment the experience is no longer fresh, let 
it go and return to the book. 


Now go back and read the opening verse again, and see if you have a deeper 
feel for it. 

As is traditional, this verse is an invocation to the Divine that (a) serves to 
invoke grace and bless the work it prefaces with auspiciousness and (b) 
contains allusions to the primary teachings of the work. So let’s investigate 
what the verse is teaching us, with the understanding that these concepts 
will be unpacked more thoroughly throughout the book. In the verse, KSema 
describes what Siva, the divine Self, is (i.e., cid-Gnanda, ‘the Joy of 
Awareness’) and also what it does (constantly performs the Five Acts). He 
implies that the true nature of the Self is revealed through the constant 
performance of the Five Acts—because when you realize that the Five Acts 
of God are precisely what you yourself are doing all the time, there is the 
possibility of a flash of recognition: that you are nothing other than a 
contracted or condensed form of the one universal Awareness. (This is the 
Recognition that gives this school of thought its name.) God, or Divine 
Consciousness, is constantly performing the Five Acts, not on some 
grandiose cosmic stage, but through you.! 


The Five Acts 


srsti creation, emission, manifestation, flowing forth 


sthiti stasis, maintenance, preservation 
samhara dissolution, retraction, reabsorption 
nigraha concealment, occlusion, forgetting 
anugraha grace, revelation, remembering 


The performance of these Five Acts through you (and all sentient beings) 
takes place on all scales and in all spheres. For example, in the social 
sphere, you contribute to creating some social constructs (from modes of 
behavior to institutions) and to undermining others. In the cultural sphere, 
you participate (even just by giving your attention) in creating and 
maintaining some forms of art and culture, and dissolving others (even just 
by ignoring them). In the psychological sphere, you create mental constructs 
that represent and interpret select aspects of reality, become self-identified 
with them, and therefore invest energy in maintaining them—and you 
eventually see through them, allowing them to dissolve to make way for 
new, more effective belief structures. (We call the permanent cessation of 
this process of storymaking ‘liberation’. More on that later.) In the realm of 
the physical, you create, maintain, and dissolve the various states of 
consciousness called waking, dreaming, and deep sleep. 

I’ve discussed the first three Acts—what about the fourth and fifth? Well, 
in any of these spheres, you can either conceal to yourself the fact of your 
agency as a creator (or co-creator) and dissolver of these realities, or you 
can reveal that fact to yourself through an expanded meta-awareness, 
something that is available to you at any moment through the simple act of 
slowing down for a moment of wordless introspection. (This will be 
discussed more fully in the chapters to come.) 

Though we can contemplate how these Acts play out on many different 
scales, KSemaraja is most interested in bringing our attention to the 
smallest, most immediate scale of reality, the one that we are all 
experiencing all the time: our moment-to-moment perceptions, sensations, 
and cognitions. (Since ‘cognition’ can cover all three of these, we’ll use that 
term—just remember that it can refer to any vibration of consciousness, not 
only thoughts.) In this he follows the Krama tradition (see Tantra 
Illuminated, pages 248-269)? in observing that each and every cognitive 
event is an expression of the Five Acts. 

Let’s explore how this is true. First, any given cognition emerges out of 
the field of infinite potential (known variously as pure consciousness, spirit, 


and the timeless ground of being); then it is maintained for a moment, 
nourished and imbued with reality by your focused attention; then, when 
attention is withdrawn from it, it dissolves back into the timeless ground. 
These three phases are expressions of the first three of the Five Acts, on the 
microcosmic scale of your own mind. This process is easy to observe with 
the arising of a memory or thought, for a thought really seems to arise out of 
nowhere and dissolve into nothing. It is a little harder to see (but no less 
true) with an act of external perception. 

Let’s take an example. Notice how your gaze might fall on a beautiful 
flower, and you naturally give it your full attention—‘flower-consciousness’ 
arises (srsti) and remains for a moment (sthiti), but when your attention 
turns elsewhere, such as to a memory or thought, the ‘flower-consciousness’ 
dissolves (samhara), even though your eyes might still be focused on the 
flower. The flower fades into the background when you think about 
something else, and it is no longer experienced in its fullness. It has become 
the ‘wallpaper’ on the computer screen of your mind, and your inner state is 
now colored by the vibration of whatever thought holds your attention. 

Now, according to the Krama tradition, whose esoteric doctrine forms 
much of the subtext of The Recognition Sutras, every cognition arises from, 
and subsides into, the timeless transpersonal ground of pure awareness. That 
is, at the terminus of any stream of cognition (or ‘train of thought’), 
cognition dissolves into stillness, into simple openness—even if only for a 
second. At that moment, the ground of being, which is unconditioned and 
expanded awareness, is revealed. That unconditioned awareness, apparent 
after the dissolution of one cognition and before the emission of the next, is 
called ‘the Nameless’ (anakhya) in the Krama. It is not so much a separate 
moment or phase but the ground of the whole process of cognition. It is 
constantly present, pervading and supporting the three primary phases (or 
Acts) mentioned above. We are taught that it is most easily accessed in the 
‘space between thoughts’. In other words, we notice it most readily when 
being lost in thought gives way to ‘coming back to oneself’, which is a 
moment of awareness of your innate subjectivity: it is a tiny window of 
opportunity, in which you might recognize your true nature. 


It is in this moment of touching down in the Awareness-ground that either 
the fourth or the fifth Act is expressed. If you open to the opportunity for 
self-recognition, that is an expression of the fifth Act, revelation or grace 
(anugraha); if you miss the opportunity, and remain on _ autopilot, 


unreflectively initiating another train of thought to get lost in immediately, 
then that is an expression of self-concealment or forgetting (nigraha). Not to 
worry, however: the opportunity of which we speak arises many times every 
single day. 

Let’s get a bit more specific about what ‘opening to the opportunity for 
self-recognition’ means. It refers to noticing that the Power of Awareness 
(cit-Sakti) that empowers and englobes the whole process—the creation, 
maintenance, and dissolution of each cognitive experience—is nothing but 
your very own Self, your essential Being. (I capitalize Self and Being here 
to denote equivalence to the Divine.) In other words, you recognize that 
you, the real you, the conscious knower of the process of cognition, are also 
its author. Furthermore, you see that this Awareness-self is the ground of 
the threefold process and is not separate from it; in fact, the act of creating, 
immersing in, and dissolving an experience is a self-transformation of 
Awareness.“ It is not such a huge step from that to the realization that you— 
what you really are—are the creator, sustainer, and dissolver of the whole 
world of your experience, of the universe as you know it. You are not only a 
manifestation of God (as all beings are), you are the God of the universe as 
you know it, in the sense that the universe as you know it is a direct 
expression of what you are. Though I have described this revelatory 
moment of recognition in words, it is not a thought; rather, it is a flash of 
wordless insight, a moment of nonconceptual seeing. We will return to this 
teaching later in the book. 

So much for anugraha, ‘self-revelation’. By contrast, in nigraha, ‘self- 
forgetting’, you do not recognize your authorship of the threefold process of 
cognition, and so you do not notice the dynamic stillness, the nameless 
ground of the process, underlying the movement of cognition. This lack of 
recognition should not be seen as a failure on your part, for to judge yourself 
for it perpetuates the contraction of nigraha, and to love yourself for it 
opens you to anugraha. You can miss the window of opportunity a thousand 
times, and the same fullness is still available to you the next time. (Though 
it is also true that the more you visit the fullness, the fuller it somehow 
gets!) The moment passes; another stream of cognition arises, is maintained, 
and dissolves, to offer yet another window of opportunity, and so on, 
infinitely—the rhythmic flow of the waves of consciousness.* 

Anugraha (‘revelation’), then, manifests most fully as pratyabhijna (‘self- 
recognition’). The fundamental self-recognition upon which all other 


empowering acts of recognition are based is the deep, wordless, revelatory 
recognition that you are the source and author of all that you experience, 
and yet you are simultaneously something more, which is eternally free of 
the conditions of those experiences (such as time and space). This, then, is 
what Ksemaraja means when he says that by performing the Five Acts, Siva 
reveals (avabhasin) the ultimate reality (paramartha) of His/your own Self 
(svatma): because Consciousness performs the Five Acts through and as 
you, you are given, again and again, the opportunity to recognize that you 
are that Consciousness. The Five ‘Acts of God’ are nothing other than what 
you yourself are doing constantly (satatam), so who could you be other than 
that One? And if that realization lands properly, it triggers a sense of 
humble awe, not egoic self-importance (because the socially constructed 
separate self is not the ‘you’ we’re talking about). 


Now, what is the nature of this Self that is revealed through recognition of 
one’s authorship of the Five Acts? Ksema tells us that this recognition 
reveals what is ultimately true (paramartha) about the Self: the fact that it is 
cid-ananda-ghana, ‘nothing but the Joy of Awareness’. The phrase could 
also be translated as ‘thick with the joy of being [fully] aware’. That is to 
say, when you truly recognize the Self that is the ground of every moment 
of experience, you realize that it is inherently blissful with a joy that derives 
from the very fact of being conscious, rather than from what you are 
conscious of. In fact, that quiet joy is a signal that indicates you have in fact 
accessed the true ground of your being. When awareness rests in itself 
(visranti), fully self-aware (vimarsa), it always accesses its intrinsic joy 
(ananda) in some measure. 

Finally, we may note that the phrase cid-dnanda, in KSema’s usage, 
suggests the eternally conjoined pair of Siva and Sakti. This is because cit 
(which becomes cid when combined with ananda) denotes the Light of 
Awareness (prakdasa), and ananda is the natural and invariable expression of 
the Power of Self-reflection (vimarsa-sakti) that is eternally conjoined with 
that Light. In the Recognition school, prakasa and vimarsa are understood 
to be the non-theistic names of the principles denoted by Siva and Sakti, 
respectively. Therefore, KSema is also saying that the Self is identical to 
God/dess. 

We may, then, express the inner meaning of the opening verse, as 
intended by its author, as follows: 


Tallow my awareness to merge into my true divine Self, which, through 
constantly performing the Five Acts, reveals the ultimate reality of its 
own nature: that it is replete with, and nothing but, the joy of being 
aware—of being the fundamental Awareness that is the author and the 
self-transforming dynamic ground of the process of cognition, identical 
to God/dess. 


KsSemaraja’s introduction to his text consists of the verse we have been 
discussing at length, a second verse stating the scope and purpose of the 
work and a brief prose section describing his intended audience. In the 
second verse, to which we now turn, he takes up his position as human 
author and professor of philosophy, while simultaneously implying that he 
will once again speak with that voice of authority that comes solely from 
being the recipient of, and vehicle for, lineage transmission. 


Second Introductory Verse 


sankaropanisat-sara-pratyabhijfia-mahodadheh | 

uddharami param sadram samsara-visa-santidam || 2 || 
I will [here] extract [for you] the ultimate essence from the great 
ocean of the Recognition philosophy, which is itself the essence of 
the esoteric teachings (upanisads) of the Auspicious One (Sankara; 
= Siva), for it neutralizes the poison of the cycle of suffering 
(samsara). 


This verse identifies the present work as the créme de la créme of the Saiva 
teachings, for it is the essence or core of the Recognition philosophy, which 
is itself declared to be the essence of the Saiva scriptures. The latter, usually 
called tantras, are here identified as upaniSads, literally ‘esoteric teachings’ 
or ‘hidden connections’, but the term upanisad is also meant to imply that 
the Saiva tantras are equivalent in value to the earlier revelation of the 
Vedas (for the philosophical sections of those texts are always designated as 
upanisads). The Recognition philosophy is here described as a ‘great 
ocean’, a standard metaphor for a subject that is vast and as difficult to 
master as the ocean is to cross. But the use of that metaphor also allows 
Ksema to subtly allude to the ancient story of “The Churning of the Ocean”, 
in which the gods and Titans are said to have churned the primordial ocean 
to extract the Nectar of Immortality (amrta), like milk is churned to make 
sweet butter. He implies, then, that the essence of the Recognition teachings 


presented in this text both is as delicious as the sweetest nectar and saves 
one from the repeated deaths of the cycle of suffering. Indeed, the second 
claim is explicit, for this ‘ultimate essence’ of the Saiva teachings is said to 
‘neutralize the poison of samsara’. There is an allusion here to the 
legendary poison called kalakuta (literally, ‘the trick of Time’), which the 
churning of the ocean produced prior to producing the amrta, and which 
only Siva could neutralize, just as here only the philosophy based on the 
scriptures revealed by Siva can liberate one from all bondage. There is also 
a secondary metaphor here, that of a poisonous snakebite, for when an 
antidote for snakebite is administered, it does not remove the poison from 
the system, but neutralizes its deadly effect. In the same way, the Tantrik 
teachings do not remove one from the challenges of worldly life, but 
eliminate the mental suffering that those challenges commonly entail. The 
tantrika does not seek to escape the world, but to remain fully engaged with 
it while becoming free of the wrong understanding that causes him to see his 
life situations as anything but a blessing. This is KSema’s explicit goal in 
writing the text. 


Introductory Prose 


Here, the essential substance of the teachings on the Recognition of [oneself 
as] God will be gently and concisely opened up for the benefit of those rare 
devotees whose minds are childlike (sukumdra), who have not labored in the 
science of rigorous [philosophical] reasoning, and whose longing for 
immersion (samdvesa) into the Highest Divinity continues to grow through 
the influence of their initial awakening experience (Saktipdata). 


KsSemaraja promises to give his audience the pith and marrow of the 
Recognition teachings, and then describes what sort of audience he has in 
mind: those who are devoted to the spiritual path (bhakti-bhajah), and 
whose minds are ‘childlike’, that is to say, open and receptive, fresh and 
intuitive, but not scholastically trained, and thus easily put off by too much 
philosophical wrangling. This last point is reinforced by KsSema’s next 
statement, that he has written the present work for those who have not 
labored to master the Indian disciplines of logic and philosophical discourse, 
and are therefore not overly concerned with our author’s ability to refute the 
arguments of the Buddhists and others. Here KSema specifically contrasts 
his work with its primary source, the Stanzas on the Recognition of the 
Divine by Utpala Deva, which certainly is concerned with extremely subtle 


and refined argumentation aimed at the refutation of the Buddhists and 
others in matters concerning the operation, function, and ontological status 
of the powers of consciousness. In other words, KSema implies that his 
work is especially for those whose hearts are open to learning but who 
cannot or will not read the extremely difficult and abstruse Stanzas on the 
Recognition of the Divine. 

Ksema adds a third, all-important criterion for his readers: he pictures 
them as having a longing for the experience of union with God, i.e., total 
immersion in the all-encompassing absolute reality that is the Highest 
Divinity (paramesvara-samavesa), an experience that becomes one’s 
default state and fundamental reference point for existence through the 
teachings and practices of the spiritual path. This longing (abhilasa) drives 
you along the path, keeping you from settling for ordinary worldly 
happiness, beckoning you onward (or inward) with the promise of 
something infinitely greater: the possibility of becoming established in the 
truth of your fundamental being, and in your total connection to the whole 
field of life energy, with all the wisdom and joy that brings. 

He tells us that this longing grows due to the lasting influence of 
Saktipata, a term that denotes the initial awakening to the spiritual path (an 
awakening that the tradition would soon come to identify with the activation 
of the kundalini-sakti, the innate intelligence of embodied consciousness). 
This awakening invariably has the effect of, first, opening up the inner 
realm, and second, making the path of inner growth the primary focus of a 
person’s life. It is called the ‘Descent of Power’ or the ‘Descent of Grace’ 
(Saktipata) because it often feels like a powerful, even life-changing, 
infusion of energy that was not earned or merited, but ultimately proves to 
be the greatest of blessings.“ 

This last criterion takes his text from the merely philosophical realm into 
the spiritual realm. He is expressly stating that his purpose is not only to 
educate, but to give devoted seekers the tools of understanding and practice 
that, if fully applied, will lead them to their goal of full immersion in divine 
reality. The present work, then, is classed not as a Ssastra (work of 
philosophy or science), but as an upadesa (wisdom-teaching) that serves as 
a direct means to liberation when put into practice. 


We tum now to Sitra One and its commentary. First we present 
KsSemaraja’s words alone, in literal translation, unadorned by any 


explanation of mine. KSema’s words are presented in the original Sanskrit 
on left-hand pages and in translation on right-hand pages.“# 

Presenting KsSema’s original words on their own first allows for 
meditative contemplation. Don’t try to have an intellectual understanding of 
what he says on the first reading; just let the words of the master percolate 
within. After that, KSemaraja’s text appears again, this time in boldface 
type, interspersed with my thorough explanations, in roman type. Given the 
great cultural distance between you, the modern reader of English, and 
Ksema’s Sanskrit-reading audience of 1,000 years ago, my explanation is 
necessary to understand the text thoroughly, as you’|l see (in Chapter Three, 
if not sooner!). I offer this explanatory material to engage the mind and 
senses to allow understanding to flesh out what your intuition has already 
glimpsed. Far from purely intellectual, the explanatory sections also include 
simple practices and contemplation exercises to help actualize your 
understanding on the level of holistic direct experience, which is always 
where we want to go with these teachings. 

We will follow this structure throughout the book. 


[i] Namah is a form of the word namas (as in namaste). 

[ii] As we will learn later, this experience is, in this tradition, said to be due to the temporary falling away of 
one’s false identification with the limited body-mind, which obscures the ever-present true reality of 
oneness. 

fii] For a detailed explanation of these Five Acts of God, see page 111 of Tantra Illuminated. 

liv] To be more precise, each is an expression of four of the Five Acts, since the fourth and fifth are 
alternate possibilities. 

[v] But not in the sense of being in control of the process of cognition. The concept of control of the kind a 
puppeteer exerts is wholly inapplicable here; the aspect of mind that generates the illusion of that kind of 
control is not the true author of the threefold cognitive process as it imagines itself to be. 

[vil Note that this teaching is therefore distinct from the Patafijalian or Vedantic teaching of the Self as 
‘witness’, a passive observer that stands apart from what it witnesses. 

[viil For a thorough discussion of SaktipGta, see Tantra Illuminated, pages 152ff and 321ff. 

[viii] But readers with knowledge of Sanskrit will need to refer to the appendix for the critical edition of the 
text, which is what is actually translated. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Ksemardja’s original text 


To that end, to make it clear that the very Divinity that is one’s own Self is the 
cause of everything, and can be reached through an easeful and direct path, and 
is the most worthwhile fulfillment possible, it is taught: 


Awareness, free and independent, 
is the cause of the performance of everything. 








1 || 
Awareness itself is the Goddess, the Supreme Power. 


She is free and independent, meaning that she consists of absolute Self- 
awareness, and She is not different from Lord Siva. 


She is the cause of the performance of everything: ‘everything’ means all the 
Principles of Reality from Sadasiva down to Earth; ‘performance’ means the 
creation [of all these Principles], their continued manifestation, and their 
dissolution, meaning their coming to rest within the Supreme Knower. 


For when She is flowing, the world appears, and remains there; when her flow 
ceases, it disappears—your own experience is the witness of this. 


Now anything else—such as maya, prakrti, and so on—could not be the cause of 
any object or aspect of reality because anything separate from the Light of 
Awareness would be unperceivable, and therefore cannot be said to exist. On the 
other hand, if something is manifest to perception, for that very reason it is 
inseparable from, and of one nature with, the Light of Manifestation, and the 
nature of this light is simply Awareness. So Awareness alone, and nothing else, 
must be considered the cause of anything that appears. 


a aa arg laa wa Fea 
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For this very reason place, time, and form are not able to divide the fundamental 
nature of Awareness, for they are emitted from it and are sustained & animated 
by it. Thus, this Awareness equally pervades all places, arises at all times, and 
encompasses all forms. Exactly this meaning is to be inferred from the sutra. 


Objection: I understand that the world cannot exist as something different from 
Awareness. However, if Awareness and the world are the same thing, how can 
one be the cause and the other an effect? 


It is said in reply: It is the blessed Goddess who is nothing but Awareness, pure 
and free, who vibrates as the various infinite worlds—the condition of ‘cause 
and effect’ has only this much reality. 


And the siitra reads as it does to allow for this [second] interpretation: this 
Awareness alone is the cause of the performance of everything, which means 
the manifestation of knowers, the means of their knowing, and the objects they 
know. 


The function of the ordinary, feeble means of knowledge is to make apparent 
some previously unknown fact. Therefore, they are neither useful for nor capable 
of establishing Awareness, which is independent, undivided, and continuously 
revealing itself. 
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As it is said in The Essence of the Trinity: 


If a person desires to step on the shadow of his head with his own foot, 
he will find his head will never be in the place of his foot. The power of 
the Point is similar. || 


And the siitra reads as it does to allow for this [third] interpretation: This 
Goddess Awareness is the cause of the completion of everything, meaning its 
reabsorption; that is, She brings about the fusion of everything in complete 
nonduality, causing one to relish all things as a seamless unity. For this very 
reason, She is said to be free and independent. 


[4] We can derive a further explanation by reading the sutra in this way: when its 
independence is fully recognized, this Awareness becomes the cause of all 
attainments, i.e., both happiness and liberation. 


[5] Furthermore, this Awareness can be ‘caused’ through the ‘attainment’ [i.e., 
the experience] of anything. That is, there is an opportunity to recognize 
Awareness whenever any object of perception—the color blue, the feeling of 
happiness, the body, the breath, etc.—enters and merges with any self-aware 
knower by ascending through the path of perception. Through this reading, the 
sutra teaches that there is an easy means of realization. 
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As it is said in the sacred Lord Vijnana-Bhairava: 


The awareness of knower and known is common to all embodied 
beings, but for yogis there is this difference: they pay careful attention 
to the connection. || 


The word ‘Awareness’ is in the singular, expressing that it is not limited by 
place, time, or form, and suggesting the falsity of all dualistic doctrines. The 
phrase ‘free and independent’ denotes difference from the Vedanta by stating 
that Awareness has an unlimited power of action as its essence. 


Thus the compound ‘the cause of the performance of everything’ conveys that 
the Divinity that is one’s own Self is infinitely powerful, is the cause of 
everything, is reachable through an easeful and direct path, and is the most 
worthwhile fulfillment possible. || 1 || 


| Ba 


CHAPTER ONE 


with explanation 


Before each sutra, KSemaraja writes a short introduction explaining its 
purpose and/or how it connects to the previous sitra(s). 


To that end, to make it clear that the very Divinity that is one’s own Self [1] 
is the cause of everything, [2] can be reached through an easeful and direct 
path, and [3] is the most worthwhile fulfillment possible... 


Right up front he tells us the purpose of Sitra One, communicating clearly 
what he wants us to understand from it (the mark of a good teacher). Since 
he will unpack five main meanings from the siitra, he highlights here the 
three teachings he thinks are most important: [1] above corresponds to the 
first and second interpretations below, [2] to the fifth interpretation, and [3] 
to the fourth. But the most significant element of this brief introduction is 
the phrase ‘the Divinity that is one’s own Self’, since that corresponds to 
‘free and independent Awareness’ in the sutra below. He is indirectly telling 
us that Awareness, Divinity, and the Self are three different terms for one 
and the same thing in this system. That is to say, unbounded Awareness is 
the true identity of the Deity that is not different from one’s own essential 
nature. Or to put it another way, the essential nature of all conscious beings 
is Awareness, and that is the Deity of this system. 

Oh, and ‘to that end’ at the beginning of the introduction refers back to 
the prose paragraph of the prologue, so it means ‘to begin to open up the 
essential substance of the Recognition teachings’. 


...1t is taught: 
|| CITIH SVATANTRA VISVA-SIDDHI-HETUH || 1 || 


Awareness, free and independent, 
is the cause of the performance of everything. 


The first stitra is the beginning and the end of the journey, and it pervades 
the whole. Full realization of the truth the siitra points to is itself final 
liberation. The siitra’s scope ranges from the entire cosmos of time and 
space down to the most trivial and ordinary of human experiences; 
furthermore, it dissolves the apparent gulf between those two extremes. In 
light of this teaching, the ordinary becomes extraordinary, and the 
extraordinary becomes rather ordinary (or at least to be expected). In its 
light, the whole of reality is seen to be animated by conscious energy, 
pulsing in a dynamic dance of self-reflection, seemingly achieving ever- 
greater harmony with itself, yet paradoxically complete and perfect in each 
moment. 

The word ‘performance’ rightly suggests that all activity is the artistic 
self-expression of the Absolute: sometimes a joyous dance, other times a 
tragic play, but like all art, always a conscious self-exploration that yields 
wondrous beauty as its fruit. Indeed, that beauty, that sense of expansive, 
awestruck wonder (camatkara) that naturally arises upon truly seeing the 
exquisite pattern of the Whole, is the only consummation sought by divine 
Consciousness in all Her activities. In that state of true seeing, Awareness 
becomes fully itself. Since the joy of seeing and being seen in Her true 
nature is the only purpose to Her ‘performance’, anything whatsoever can 
contribute to that consummation. 


Before we turn to KSema’s detailed commentary on the first stitra, let us 
contemplate some alternative translations of this all-important initial 
revelation of the text. All of these possibilities are allowed, even suggested, 
by the Sanskrit, and the first four are alternatives that KSema definitely has 
in mind, as we shall see. Take your time with these; savor them, feel their 
vibration, and ask yourself, “What experience of reality might give rise to 
these words?” Instead of answering that question with more words, simply 
explore the feeling that arises when you gently hold it in awareness. 


Sutra One Alternative Translations 


e Awareness, needing nothing outside itself, is the cause of the 
manifestation of all things. 

e Awareness, of its own accord, is the cause of the [ultimate] fulfillment 
of all things [and beings]. 


e Autonomous awareness is the source of all attainments. 

e Autonomous awareness can be accessed through the experience of 
anything. 

e Awareness voluntarily causes all things to become what they are. 

e Awareness, free and independent, is the cause of the magic of the 
universe. 


Now we will turn to KSema’s commentary. He begins, as usual, with a 
simple gloss of the sutra. A gloss is a terse definition or rephrasing that 
provides one or two synonyms for each word in the sutra. It is an important 
device a Sanskrit commentator uses to clarify the basic meaning. For these 
crucial phrases, I give both the English and the Sanskrit, bolding the 
Sanskrit words that occur in the original sutra. 


Awareness itself is the Goddess [we worship], the Supreme Power. (Para- 
Sakti-rupa citir eva bhagavati) 


The opening statement of KSema’s commentary describes the first word of 
the first stra: citi (pronounced CHIT-ee), or ‘Awareness’. He tells us that in 
his school of nondual Saiva Tantra, awareness is the ultimate principle of 
reality, the highest goal to be attained, and that which is most worthy of 
worship. And the adherents of this school do worship awareness, quite 
literally, in the form of the lineage-goddess of the Trika, Para Devi. Para 
Devi (‘Supreme Goddess’), also known as Para Sakti (‘Supreme Power’) 
and Para Vak (‘the Supreme Word’), is nothing but the personification of 
the power of fully expanded Awareness. As her name suggests, she is not so 
much a sectarian deity as a means of focusing devotion on the most 
fundamental power of reality as we know it. In Tantra, of course, every 
power or potency (Sakti) is worshiped as a goddess, or rather as an aspect of 
the Goddess. So clearly, the Supreme Goddess is she who embodies the 
most fundamental power. Looking at it another way, we could say that 
equating Para Sakti with awareness constitutes an argument on the part of 
this school that awareness is indeed the fundamental power. The Sanskrit 
permits this alternate translation: The blessed Goddess who is nothing but 
Awareness is the Supreme Power. Imagine the cumulative impact on your 
life of worshiping ‘Goddess Awareness’ every day for years on end—for 
adherents of this school did just that. 

Para is a multivalent deity, associated not just with the power of 


awareness, but also with two of its specific features. The first of these is 
pratibha, which simultaneously means intuitive insight, embodied instinct, 
and creative inspiration. The second is iccha, the urge to act on that inner 
wisdom—i.e., the movement of the unconditioned will. So worship of Para 
is the veneration of these principles as well, both of which we shall return to 
in due course. 


She is free and independent, meaning that she consists of absolute Self- 
awareness. (svatantranuttara-vimarsa-may1) 


Ksema next addresses the second word of the siitra, svatantra, which means 
independent, self-reliant, free, and autonomous. Following his teacher, he 
argues that the fundamental attribute of Awareness is its total autonomy, its 
unlimited freedom (citih svatantra). But here’s where it gets interesting: he 
glosses svatantrd with ‘consisting of absolute self-awareness’ (anuttara- 
vimarsa-mayi). That is to say, KSema is telling us that to be completely self- 
aware is to be completely free. This is one of the most powerful teachings 
he has to offer us. We continually seek to experience freedom by 
manipulating our external circumstances; for example, most people believe 
if they have more money, they will be more free and independent. But what 
kind of independence is it that depends on money for its continuance? 
Ksema tells us that freedom is an inner state that arises naturally once you 
know yourself completely. To know the whole of your real being is to know 
a freedom so limitless that it has to be directly experienced to be believed. 
The attainment of such self-awareness is made possible by clear and honest 
self-reflection. Let’s engage in a little of that now. 


Contemplation Exercise 
Hold this question in awareness for a few minutes, without grasping toward 
an answer: What is the connection between self-awareness and independent 
freedom? 


Now, think of a time when your self-understanding increased substantially. 
How did it result in greater independence and freedom? 


Conversely, think of a time when you experienced a breakthrough in your 
sense of your independence. Can you see how it was linked to an increased 
self-awareness? 


The most common misunderstanding here is to think that this freedom is 
something individual or personal. In fact, we are talking about the innate 
autonomy of awareness, and that awareness is one and the same for all 
beings. When you access this divine freedom, you recognize that no one 
could ever limit your experience but you. You see all beings in yourself and 
yourself in all beings, so this is not the sort of ‘freedom’ in which you try to 
take what you want at others’ expense, which in reality is not freedom at all 
but another kind of bondage. 


[and] She is not different from Lord Siva. (Siva-bhattarakabhinnd) 


Here we have an interesting ambiguity: did KSemaraja mean this phrase to 
stand on its own, or to be a further explanation of why Goddess Awareness 
is free and independent? If the latter, then he is letting us know that in this 
system, the Goddess is not considered subordinate to Siva, as she is in some 
lineages. If the former, he is telling us that in this system, God is not 
different from or other than Awareness. Perhaps both are intended. At any 
rate, we can be sure that he intends us to understand that Siva and the 
Goddess are just two names for the same principle. 

Contrary to popular perception, in Tantra the ultimate reality is not 
commonly represented by the conjoined pair of Siva and Sakti. More often, 
one or the other name/image will be used, for either the God or the Goddess 
can be taken to signify the whole of divine reality. Here, KSema tells us that 
he will use the image of the Goddess as the guiding metaphor in his 
teaching, while signaling to us that he doesn’t mean anything different from 
what is signified by the name Siva. Nondualist Tantrikas have always 
preferred to focus on Sakti, because they are more interested in the ways 
consciousness flows in manifest reality than in the purely transcendent 
realms often denoted by the concept of Siva. Having said that, we should 
acknowledge that these categories are fluid, and in nondual contexts, either 
name can denote the all-encompassing Divinity. 

Note that in the bold phrase above we have the pronoun ‘She’. But the 
Sanskrit is actually much more subtle than that. Remember that as a pure 
nondualist, KSema is never differentiating the Goddess from your very own 
power of awareness, the power you’re using right now. Thus he can talk 
about the infinite field of divine consciousness and your individual 
experience in the same breath, with the same word (citi). One reason he can 
do this easily is that Sanskrit is a gendered language, and the word citi 


(awareness) is a feminine noun—so you see, the pronoun ‘she’ can 
simultaneously refer to the Goddess and awareness as such. In other words, 
the feminine pronoun can be translated as ‘she’ or ‘it’ interchangeably, 
depending on the context. KSemaraja takes advantage of this ambiguity at 
many points in the text. Unfortunately, this flexibility of the pronoun is 
impossible to translate, since in English we only use ‘she’ to refer to 
persons. But try to keep the flexibility of the original Sanskrit in mind when 
you see the word ‘she’—it means both awareness and the Goddess. 


So far he has explained the first two words of the sutra. Now he goes on to 
gloss the rest of the stitra—and note that this is only his first of five different 
explanations of its meaning. 


She/it is the cause (hetu) of the performance (siddhi) of everything (visva): 
‘everything’ means [all the Principles of Reality] from Sadasiva (tattva #3) 
down to Earth (tattva #36); ‘performance’ means [1] the creation [of all these 
Principles], [2] [their continued] manifestation, i.e., [their] stasis, and [3] 

[their] dissolution, meaning [their] coming to rest within the Supreme 
Knower.? 


Ksema tells us that this Power of Awareness is the cause of the creation, 
stasis, and dissolution of the whole of reality. He defines ‘reality’ in terms 
of the schema of the thirty-six tattvas (please see pages 124-149 of Tantra 
Illuminated, for without understanding the tattvas, you will be confused at a 
number of points in this book). This is significant, because the thirty-six 
tattvas are not a map of reality like one that a material scientist would draw; 
rather, they constitute a map of the total experience of reality had by 
conscious beings. A map of subjectivity, then: unlike the periodic table of 
the elements, all of the tattvas appear in and inform every moment of 
human experience (though you may not yet be aware of the more subtle 
among them). 

As KSema indicates, thirty-four of the thirty-six tattvas are caused, that is, 
they emerge from the primal Cause, whether the latter is identified as Siva 
(tattva #1) or Sakti (tattva #2), two sides of the same coin. That Cause, or 
Source, is not only the Creator, but also the Maintainer and Destroyer of 
every aspect of reality. KSema carefully chooses words for these three Acts 
that point to their real nature: thus ‘creation’ is really the emergence of what 
is eternally held in the Source as pure potentiality (srsti = niSpatti, and note 
that the latter word means ‘consummation’ as well as ‘emergence’). The 


second Act, known as ‘maintenance’ or ‘stasis’, is not at all static, but rather 
a continually refreshed manifestation, he tells us (sthiti = prakasana). And 
‘dissolution’ is really the reabsorption of what has been manifested back 
into its Source, here named as ‘the Supreme Knower’ (samhdara = para- 
pramatr-visranti). 

With that final phrase, KSema reminds us again that he is not 
differentiating here between divine Awareness and your apparently ordinary 
awareness, for the Supreme Knower is the essence and core of all beings 
whatsoever. This non-differentiation is easy to see in the original Sanskrit, 
where it is clear that this description of the creation and dissolution of the 
whole universe is equally a description of your individual creation and 
dissolution of your own experience of reality—for the latter process is 
nothing but the former reiterated on a smaller scale. Indeed, it is only in 
translating KSema’s words into English that even the illusion of difference 
appears. He simply describes the one process, which operates on all scales. 
This point is driven home by what he says next: 


For when She [i.e., Awareness] is flowing forth, the world appears (unmis), 
and remains there; when Her flow ceases, it disappears—your own 
experience is the witness of this. 


Since reality is manifested by the power of awareness and has no existence 
apart from awareness, the world only appears when awareness is flowing. 
Ksema tells us that our own experience is the witness (saksi) of this: a nice 
double meaning, for he suggests ‘I’ am nothing but the witness of all that 
arises and subsides in my moment-to-moment experience, and also implies 
that my daily experience of falling asleep repeatedly confirms that when my 
awareness does not flow toward it, the world truly ceases to exist for me. 
Similarly, the world of dreams ceases to exist the moment I awaken and 
reverse the flow of awareness. 

As within, so without. As above, so below. The daily cycle of waking and 
sleeping is a microcosm of a vast cycle of creation and dissolution and re- 
creation of worlds. If the consensus reality I know in my waking state still 
exists while I am asleep, it is only because other beings are awake to witness 
it. Since all that exists exists solely within Awareness, there cannot be 
objects without subjects; in other words, without perceivers, there are no 
perceivables. This proposition reminds people of the old saw “If a tree falls 
in the forest, and no one is there to hear it, does it make a sound?” The 


answer, in fact, is indisputable: it cannot make a sound, because ‘sound’ 
denotes the experience a perceiver has when a vibration moving through the 
medium of air strikes the eardrum. It denotes the coming together of all 
those factors within the field of awareness. It is meaningless to talk of 
‘sound’ otherwise. Similarly, it is meaningless to talk of the existence of the 
universe independent of our conscious perception of it (except as a 
theoretical construct wholly dependent on that very perception). Note, 
however, that this philosophy is not asserting simplistically that there was 
no universe before we were here to see it—rather, what is being said is that 
‘the universe’ denotes the collection of perceivable objects as they exist 
within our perceptions. What we call ‘the universe’ is only the coming 
together of perceivers and things perceived, a coming together exclusively 
mediated by the means of perception (including mind and consciousness) 
possessed by those perceivers. We cannot know anything apart from this. 
One of the most widespread modern myths, produced by a superficial 
understanding of physics, is the notion of an unconscious universe that 
exists independently of conscious beings, vast and uncaring, against the 
backdrop of which our appearance is a meaningless and accidental blip. The 
fact is, such a universe exists only as a figment of our imagination. All that 
we have direct evidence of, all that can be properly called real, are the 
phenomena that arise from the union of perceivers and perceived. So it is 
literally true to say that the universe appears when awareness is flowing. 
Scientists and philosophers can all accept the main point being made here 
(provided they understand it)—but Ksema takes it further, making a point 
that not all will accept without meditative investigation: that awareness is 
not only necessary for the appearance of reality, it is the cause of its 
appearance, its apparent consistency, and its disappearance too. 

Though the universe has no existence apart from awareness, awareness 
can and does exist apart from the universe. You can verify this through your 
own experience as well, for example, in states of meditation where all 
percepts and concepts have dissolved, but awareness remains. Since it is the 
only constant in radically different states of experience, wholly divided from 
each other—the waking state, the dream state, and the samadhi state 
(‘contentless meditation’ )—the tradition argues that awareness must be seen 
as the substratum of all these states. And in Indian philosophy, the 
substratum of anything is also the cause of its manifestation. 


We will return to all these themes later, so don’t feel you need to 
understand them completely now. 


We can sum up everything we’ve learned so far quite easily: Awareness 
brings about the emission, sustenance, and reabsorption of all subjects and 
objects of experience as an expression of itself. Awareness is therefore the 
ultimate principle of reality and that which is most worthy of reverence. Of 
course, these propositions will only make sense if you grasp that the mind is 
one of the things produced by this all-encompassing Power of Awareness, 
not the other way around as materialists believe. This is why we use the 
phrase ‘divine awareness’—not to denote the awareness that is possessed by 
some separate God, but to indicate an Awareness that is all-encompassing 
and fundamental to all that it can observe, including the mind and its 
contents, including time and space, and especially including your very sense 
of self. 


Having established Awareness as the ultimate universal cause and source of 
all phenomena and the experiencers of those phenomena, KSema now seeks 
to refute some of the other principles put forward as the universal cause by 
other schools of Indian philosophy. He seeks to demonstrate, with a terse bit 
of logical argument, why these other principles (such as maya, ‘illusion’, or 
prakrti, ‘primordial materiality’) cannot possibly be the universal cause. To 
understand his argument here, we need to first understand the Sanskrit word 
prakasa. There is no direct translation for prakasa into English, as will 
become clear when you look at the meanings of the word below. 


Some meanings of the word prakasa: 


(adjective) visible, shining, apparent, manifest; (out in the) open, public 
(noun) light, splendor; manifestation; expansion, diffusion 


The meanings here group around two distinct concepts in English: light, on 
the one hand, and appearance or manifestation on the other. We can 
understand the connection between them by considering the fact that only 
when something is illuminated does its existence become apparent (at least 
to our visual sense). The noun prakdsa derives from the verb prakdas; its 
meanings are ‘to shine, to shine forth, to appear, to manifest, to come into 


being’. The Sanskrit language itself, then, has already predisposed our 
philosophers toward a certain line of thought, which is hardly a problem for 
them, because they consider Sanskrit a sacred, divinely revealed language. 
(Later we will explore a word often paired with prakdsa, the word vimarsa, 
‘reflection’, which continues and deepens the metaphor of Awareness as 
Light.) 

Light becomes, then, the central metaphor for Awareness in nondual 
Tantrik philosophy. This is a felicitous choice of metaphor, because it 
correctly implies that the whole of manifest reality consists of various forms 
of energy. We can translate prakdsa in the current context as ‘the Light of 
Manifestation’, ‘the Light of Creation’, or even ‘the Light of Awareness’, 
since we already understand that it is Awareness that manifests all things 
and states of being. But keep the more basic meanings in mind and you will 
understand the following paragraph better; for example, aprakdsa 
simultaneously means ‘unmanifest’, ‘unperceivable’, and ‘not shining’. 
Let’s turn now to KSemaraja’s refutation of the other schools. 


Now anything else—such as maya [‘the power of illusion’ ], prakrti 
[‘primordial materiality’ ], and so on—could not be the cause of any object or 
aspect of reality because anything separate from the Light of Awareness 
(cit-prakasa) would be [by definition] unperceivable (aprakdsa), and 
therefore cannot be said to exist. On the other hand, if it is something 
manifest to perception (prakasamana), for that very reason, it is inseparable 
from, and of one nature with, the Light of Manifestation (prakasa); and the 
nature of this light is simply Awareness (cit). So Awareness alone, and 
nothing else, [must be considered] the cause [of anything that appears]. 


Now let’s break that down a bit. KSema specifically cites the causes of the 
manifestation of the universe that are posited by two of the popular 
philosophies of his day: maya, ‘the power of illusion’, posited by Vedanta, 
and prakrti, ‘unconscious materiality’, posited by Sankhya. We cannot get 
into the details of these concepts here, though I will mention that prakrti is 
not so very different from the modern concept of nature as an unconscious 
collection of matter-energy and the mechanical laws that govern it. What is 
important to realize is that in both of these philosophies, the cause of 
manifestation (whether maya or prakrti) is something distinct from 
Awareness or conscious Spirit. Sankhya philosophy endorses a strong 
duality of matter and spirit, but sees both as real, whereas Vedanta argues 


that only divine consciousness (brahman) is real, and matter only appears to 
be so, like a convincing mirage of water in the desert. Note that both of 
these views derive from, and perpetuate, a fundamentally world-denying 
attitude. In these views, the world is basically a vale of tears, tainted by sin, 
and thus not to be associated with divine Consciousness, which is absolutely 
pure and couldn’t possibly be sullied with the creation of a messy reality 
filled with dualities like pure and impure, good and bad, beautiful and ugly. 

The Tantrik View, by contrast, refutes all duality, or rather argues that 
duality is only true as a level of perception that does not yet see the unity of 
the whole. It argues that everything is a direct expression of the Light of 
Awareness, which can assume any form without losing its fundamental 
nature. 

KSemaraja’s paragraph above is a condensation of an argument 
previously presented by his teacher, Abhinava Gupta. Abhinava Gupta’s 
argument amounts to this: that to whatever cause the philosophical opponent 
proposes, we can respond, “Is this cause something separate from the Light 
of Awareness or not? If you say it is separate, we say then that anything 
separate from that Light is by definition unknown and unperceivable, in 
which case it cannot be said to exist except as a mental construct, which 
clearly is a vibration of the Light of Awareness. If you say it is not separate, 
but rather is indeed something manifest and perceptible, then you must 
allow that it is just another form of the Light of Awareness, whose nature is 
to manifest objects of experience. Therefore, the only possible cause of 
anything and everything is Awareness.”® 

(If this is a bit exhausting for you, take heart from the fact that this kind of 
philosophical argument is rather rare in KSemaraja’s text. I can tell you that 
it is quite a bit easier to follow in the Sanskrit!) 

In Western philosophical terminology, the nondual Tantrik View is 
considered ‘idealism’ (as opposed to ‘realism’), since it argues that 
everything is internal to Awareness and is an expression of the same. 
Regardless of how it’s labeled, the fundamental point here is undeniable: we 
can be sure that objects of experience are internal to awareness, but we 
cannot be sure that they have any existence external to awareness, and it is 
pointless to speculate anyway, since all we have access to are the contents 
of awareness. Some of the contents of awareness may allow us to construct 
speculative models of realities external to awareness (such as models of the 
workings of the subconscious mind), but they will necessarily always 


remain merely models—we will never be able to prove that anything exists 
external to awareness. 

Having established that undeniable fact, in the Tantrik View it then 
follows that there is only one Awareness, not many, since we observe that 
we do not each live in our own private universe, but rather can communicate 
effectively about an obviously shared reality, divided only by our concepts 
of it. To put it more accurately, each instantiation of the one Awareness has 
both a private reality (such as your dream world) and a shared reality (what 
we call the physical universe, though of course it is made of nothing but 
consciousness). It’s like a Venn diagram, except that the shared reality is 
considerably larger than the diagram depicts, and the ‘private’ realities exist 
only in relation to the shared reality. 


In the Tantrik View, there is really only one Being, looking at the world that 
is its ‘body’ through countless pairs of eyes. This One Being, we could say, 
looks at itself from every possible angle. This is logically true as much as it 
is ‘spiritually’ true, but we will have to wait until later to see how that’s so. 
Suffice to say for now that the only divisions that exist are mental 
constructs, that is, divisions created by the way we see and think about 
things. Therefore, they too are not different from the Light of Awareness, 
and hence cannot divide it. This is exactly what KSema declares next. 


For this very reason place, time, and form are not able to divide the 
fundamental nature of Awareness, for they are emitted from it and are 
sustained & animated by it. Thus, this Awareness [equally] pervades all 
places, arises at all times, and encompasses all forms. Exactly this meaning 


is to be inferred [from the sutra]. 


Since Awareness is the only cause of everything, the primary apparent 
divisions of reality—place, time, and particular form—are themselves 


expressions of the one Light, and have their being solely within it. They are 
ways of experiencing reality, rather than absolute divisions. They seem 
absolute from the perspective of the mind, which is conditioned to notice 
difference, and to perceive as static form what is really a flux of interrelating 
and interdependent energies. As modern physics has shown, time and space 
are not fixed but relative: for example, time flows at a very different rate 
when space is different (e.g., altered by the presence of a massive body like 
a planet). Furthermore, in the equations of physics, which have now 
described the nature of the physical universe to quite a precise degree, there 
is no intrinsic difference between the past and the future (since nearly every 
equation in physics works the same in both ‘directions’)—which seems to 
support the Tantrik notion that past and future are mental constructs, or at 
least functions of the way our consciousness perceives. 

According to the Tantrikas, particular forms—people, trees, bugs, stars— 
which seem so absolutely different to our senses are really just various 
permutations of a single indivisible matter-energy field, animated by a 
single Awareness. Differences of name and form are significant to the 
conditioned mind, so it easily misses the fact that people, trees, stars, 
potatoes, etc. are all different forms of the same thing, in the same way that 
gold objects are all nothing but gold, whether we call them a necklace, an 
earring, a bracelet, a statue, or bullion. Everything we can name is not only 
made of the same ‘stuff’ (the fundamental particles and waves that, in this 
view, all express the one Light of Awareness), it also forms a single 
interconnected matrix. Everything in the universe is inseparably ‘entangled’ 
(to use the physics terminology) with everything else. Right now, you are 
constantly exchanging particles with your environment, and you are so 
intrinsically interconnected with it that if you were separated from it for 
even sixty seconds—if, for example, you were suddenly teleported to outer 
space—your body would immediately die and fall apart. That’s how 
interconnected and interdependent reality is, and that’s just one of countless 
examples we could give. 

Rather than go on and on, let’s sum up the main points here. Apparent 
divisions in the field of reality, whether of time, space, or form, are not 
absolute, but are categories with which the analytical mind carves up reality. 
These categories are not, on the other hand, pure imagination, for they are 
based on actual boundaries. And boundaries, properly understood, are the 
places we meet: the points where different aspects of the one field meet and 


trade information and/or share being. These boundaries are fluid and ever 
shifting with the currents of the one field of energy that constitutes the 
manifest form of the Light of Awareness. They are the ways in which 
Awareness interacts with itself, so they do not constitute actual divisions of 
the One. Therefore, KSemaraja argues, the Light of Awareness equally 
pervades all places (vydpaka), is continuously arising in all times 
(nityodita), and expresses itself as all forms (paripurna-rupa). 

Of course, this logical argument about the nature of reality doesn’t change 
the quality of your life until and unless it becomes direct experience. The 
joy of that direct experience makes the pleasure of entertaining these 
concepts seem feeble and pale by comparison. 

Whew! We are almost done with the dense philosophy stuff. Some people 
call it ‘heady’, but here it’s just the opposite: we are trying to get beyond the 
limitations of the conditioned mind. These reflections can feel difficult for 
the mind because the mind’s parameters are generally much narrower than 
the scope of what we are trying to look into here. In other words, in this 
section we are trying to use concepts to go beyond the mind! That’s not 
easy, especially if you keep trying to figure out the concepts instead of 
intuitively looking in the direction they’re pointing. Don’t get bogged down 
by the philosophical arguments; they’re really only for those people who 
need to see that a View has been thoroughly thought through before they 
can entrust themselves to it (I’m one of those people, but you may not be, 
and either way it’s fine). 

Now KSema starts to shift the discussion away from the terms of 
philosophy and toward those of theology. But one would be 
misunderstanding him to think he’s saying something different: he’s always 
just using different forms of discourse, different pedagogical strategies, to 
get at the same thing. If you experientially (nonconceptually) grasped a 
single one of his statements in its completeness, you wouldn’t need any 
others. 

In the next paragraph, he pictures a student raising a logical objection, and 
gives an answer that shows us that words and logic can only approximate 
the truth. 


[A skeptical student asks:] I understand that the world cannot exist as 
something different from Awareness. However, if Awareness and the world 
are the same thing, how can one be the cause and the other an effect? 


It is said in reply: It is the blessed Goddess who is nothing but Awareness, 
pure and free, who vibrates as the various infinite worlds [of experience]: 
the condition of ‘cause and effect’ has only this much reality. 


It’s significant that early in his text, KSema alludes to the importance of 
questioning. His hypothetical skeptical student, who reappears throughout 
the text, shows us that we are not supposed to accept these teachings as 
dogmas. We are supposed to interrogate them, wrestle with them, unpack 
them, and try to climb inside them, as it were. And KSema’s answer to this 
first question is meant to show us the limits of words and concepts. In 
general, his language grows more poetic as he leans deeper toward truth, as 
indeed it must. Nor is it always directly translatable into English: for 
example, the word sphurati, here rendered as ‘vibrates’, simultaneously 
means ‘scintillates, sparkles, shines’ and ‘bursts into view, becomes 
manifest, expands’. Try reading the sentence above again, substituting the 
various alternate meanings I’ve just mentioned. Slow down, get quiet, 
whisper it to yourself, and feel its deep power. 


To explicate KSema’s beautiful sentence, I can hardly do better than to 
quote the words of my primary academic teacher, the greatest living scholar 
of Saiva Tantra, Alexis Sanderson of Oxford. He paraphrased KSemarAja in 
this way: 


Consciousness is that unique reality that can appear this way, i.e., as the 
substance of all our experiences; it is one thing that can appear as a 
plurality without losing its central identity.? 


As Sanderson demonstrates, someone who is completely steeped in the 
teachings of these texts can spontaneously produce a sentence as worthy of 
contemplation as the original source itself. 


We can summarize all we’ve learned so far with two sentences: Goddess 
Awareness brings about the emission, sustenance, and reabsorption of all 
things as an expression of herself. Nothing else could be the cause because 
nothing exists separate from the divine Light of Awareness. The second 
sentence summarizes the last five pages. 


Now Ksema introduces a second interpretation of the meaning of his sutra, 
his second of five interpretations, in fact, each one more concise than the 
last. He wants to show us that the first stitra is so richly layered with 
meanings that it contains in seed form the whole rest of his text. 


And the sitra reads as it does to allow for this [second] interpretation: this 
Awareness alone is the cause of the performance of everything, which 
means the manifestation (prakdsa) of knowers, the means of their knowing, 
and the objects they know. 


The function of the ordinary, feeble means of knowledge [that is, sense- 
perception, reasoning, or authoritative testimony] is to make apparent 
(prakasa) some previously unknown fact. Therefore, these are neither useful 
nor capable of establishing [the nature of] Awareness, which is independent 
(svatantra), undivided, and continuously revealing itself (sva-prakdsa). 


Here KSemaraja introduces one of the primary triads for which his lineage 
(the Trika or ‘trinity’) is named: that of the knower, the means of knowing, 
and the object known. ‘The performance of everything’ or the ‘universal 
accomplishment’ (visva-siddhi) of the siitra here means manifesting the 
whole of reality as an expression of this triad. That is to say, everything that 
exists is either a knower, a means of knowledge, or an object of knowledge. 
These three categories exhaust the whole of reality. “‘Knower’ and 
‘knowledge’ have become such intellectual terms in English, but the 
equivalent terms in Sanskrit (pramatr/pramana/prameya) could be 
translated equally well as ‘perceiver—perception—perceived’ or ‘cognizer— 
cognition—cognized’. These three are all seen as arising from a single 
ground, Awareness. One of the central arguments of the Trika, based on 
meditative experience wedded to logical reflection, is that the three are 
aspects of a single process, and it is erroneous to regard them as separate. 
It’s like the case of a trident mostly immersed in the water—a viewer might 
think that there are three separate rods sticking out of the water, when if he 
just looked a bit deeper, he would see that there is only one object. 
Adyashanti, a contemporary meditation master and spiritual teacher, 
describes his final awakening in these terms. He tells us that he was sitting 
in his meditation room one morning, and he heard a bird chirp outside, and 
in that moment he clearly saw the nature of things: “I suddenly realized I 
was as much the sound and the bird as the one hearing the bird, that the 
[one] hearing and sound and bird were all manifestations of one thing. I 
cannot say what that one thing is, except to say one thing.” This is exactly 
the insight of the Trika masters of 1,000 years ago (whose teachings 
Adyashanti was wholly unaware of at the time of his awakening). They 


called the one thing citi, which we translate as Awareness or 
Consciousness.® 


KsSema next makes the point that the usual ways in which we figure out the 
nature of things don’t apply when it comes to ascertaining the nature of 
Awareness. He alludes to the three most common ways of acquiring 
knowledge: direct perception with the senses, sound logical inference, and 
the testimony of a reliable, authoritative source. He scorns all three as 
‘feeble’ in this case, for they are all ways that the mind comes to acquire 
some fact it didn’t know before, and Awareness cannot be known in this 
way—it cannot be illuminated by the mind, for it is the very source of 
whatever light the mind possesses. The mind is a functional contraction 
within Awareness, dependent on it and limited; it is the moon to the sun of 
Awareness, luminous only because of its capacity to reflect light. 
Awareness, by contrast, is independent, unlimited, and self-luminous. It 
knows the mind, but the mind cannot know it. It is the prerequisite for the 
mind’s activity, but it can see with or without the mind. The mind cannot 
grasp it, because grasping is a form of contraction, and Awareness is 
completely uncontracted. It remains, quietly illuminating itself, when the 
mind dissolves. 

If you’re not quite getting this, then perhaps you’ve understood perfectly. 
That’s the whole point—the mind will never grasp Awareness. All it can do 
is surrender to that fact, and in surrendering, melt into the ever-present field 
of Awareness. KSemaraja conveys this truth with a quote from a scriptural 
text, the Trikasara. In this text, Awareness is characterized as the absolute 
center of your being, the point from which all seeing is done. That point, by 
definition, is unobjectifiable. That is, it cannot be made into an object of 
perception, since it is the very center of your subjectivity. You cannot see 
the point from which all seeing is done—you can only be it. The text 
communicates this truth with a clever metaphor. 


As it is said in the Trikasara (‘The Essence of the Trinity’): 


If a person desires to step on the shadow of his head with his own 
foot, he will find his head will never be in the place of his foot. The 
power of the Point is similar. || 


How can you see the seer? Just as you’ve never seen your own face directly, 
when you go looking for your innermost Self, you cannot find it. But you 
can be it—in fact, you’ve never stopped being it, and you’ll notice that the 


moment you stop trying to become anything and everything but it. As a wise 
man once said, “The one you are looking for is the one who is looking.” But 
if you are trying to see that one, to have an ‘experience’ of it, you can search 
forever, like someone searching high and low for the glasses on their own 
head. When you give up the search and relax into the fullness of your own 
being—there it was, all along. To be a ‘seeker’ presumes the absence of that 
which you seek. So ironically, to go searching for the truth, you must deny 
that it is here. And for most people, that denial is what makes the spiritual 
path take a long time. 

If this teaching is at all frustrating or confusing for you, good. That’s the 
mind being ‘checkmated’. Don’t worry; everything will become clear for 
you as we go along. For now, just breathe and be okay with where you’re at 
now. That’s the real beginning of the spiritual path. 


We can sum up the second interpretation of the sutra in this way: Awareness 
is the ever-present and sole identity of you, your experience, and the objects 
of your experience, which are really three aspects of a single process. 


Now let’s go on to KSemaraja’s third interpretation of his own sitra. This 
interpretation focuses on the ultimate consummation of the creative play of 
Awareness, a consummation sometimes characterized as the goal of spiritual 
life—but the term ‘goal’ implies a future point we want to get to, a point at 
which things will be more right and perfect and divine than they are now. 
That is not what is implied here. Rather, KSemaraja simply alludes to the 
inevitable culmination of the process. Is a river more beautiful and perfect 
when it merges with the sea? Surely its beauty is expressed in the whole of 
its length, and so it is for your process as well. Let’s contemplate his words: 


And the sitra reads as it does to allow for this interpretation: This Goddess 
Awareness is the cause of the completion (siddhi) of everything, meaning its 
reabsorption; that is, She brings about the fusion of everything in complete 
nonduality, causing one to relish all things as a seamless unity (parddvaya- 
samarasya).2 For this very reason, She is [said to be] free and independent 
(svatantra). 


The completion or fulfillment (yet another meaning of siddhi) of all things 
is their merging or reabsorption into the ground of being, the divine 
absolute. However, this does not refer to the dissolution of the universe at 
the end of time, but rather the true seeing had by awakened awareness: that 
all is one, a single field, a seamless whole. Now, since this oneness is 


always and ever the true nature of reality, what KSema is referring to here is 
the shift in perception had by one who transitions from the unawakened 
paradigm to the awakened paradigm. Subjectively speaking, it may seem as 
if that which was divided becomes undivided, that which was many merges 
into one. The advent of this state of true seeing is called parddvaya- 
samarasya, literally ‘fusion into total unity’. The word samarasya (‘fusion, 
unification, oneness’) comes from sama-rasa, literally ‘same taste’, so the 
implication is that in this state, everything is imbued with the flavor of the 
Divine. That should not be taken to mean that every experience literally 
‘tastes’ the same, which would of course be terribly boring, but rather that 
everything ‘tastes like God’, meaning it is seen as absolutely beautiful 
exactly as it is, as expressing divine perfection and wholeness. In this 
tradition, remember, the capacity to experience beauty and expansive 
wonder (camatkara) is the highest nature of Awareness. And this is not 
some kind of Pollyanna-fantasy overlay onto reality. Rather, the masters of 
this tradition speak of the capacity to experience the terrifying, the 
disgusting, and the wrathful as beautiful, just as much as the astonishing, the 
compassionate, and the peaceful (see page 303 of Tantra Illuminated). 

It is the Goddess Awareness, KSema tells us, that brings about the fusion 
into complete nonduality. This means that it is not the conditioned mind that 
accomplishes this. However much the everyday mind with which we are 
generally identified might want to bring about this divine state, it has no 
power in this realm. This consummation can only be effected by your 
deeper nature, the Goddess power within all things. For this reason, your 
primary responsibility on the spiritual path is to open to that deeper power 
within you, surrender your false sense of agency in the process, and simply 
allow it to unfold. Accepting that ‘you’ are not in control of this process 
doesn’t mean resigning yourself to some sort of fatalism—on the contrary, 
if you want to see this process unfold in the present lifetime, it is your 
responsibility to give Goddess Awareness the space to do what she does 
best, if you only give her the chance. That is what a daily practice really is 
—giving Her the time and space to do Her work. Not a daily practice where 
you are just going through the motions or ‘numbing out’ with pleasurable 
meditation techniques, but one in which you listen deeply and seek to open 
fully to what is true for you in the present moment. 

Ksema ends this paragraph with: For this very reason, she is free and 
independent (svatantra). Why does he say that? What’s the connection? 


First, Goddess Awareness is independent in the sense just discussed, that 
she brings about the unfolding of the spiritual process that leads to total 
immersion in nondual reality with or without the understanding of the 
conditioned mind. Second, she is independent in the sense that she is also 
the ground of the whole process; she is the unified field, that which 
manifests everything in oneness with itself. Third, she retains her nature of 
absolute freedom regardless of whether individual beings perceive her 
correctly or not. That is, you are Awareness whether you see it or not; 
Awareness is free whether you sense that or not; oneness is true whether 
you perceive it or not; and the you you think you are is lovingly held by 
Awareness in every moment, whether you feel that or not. 

To look at this key issue of the autonomy of Awareness from another 
perspective, we may observe that all objects of awareness are relative and 
dependent: they are created by your (and others’) perception of them and 
don’t exist independently of that perception. But Awareness is independent 
and absolute, not dependent on its objects or on your perspective—just like 
the speed of light is always the same, no matter how fast you are going."° 
Einstein declared that the speed of light has an absolute value, while all 
other motion is relative. This is a perfect parallel to the way the tradition 
understands Awareness as absolute, though its manifestations are relative. 
This is why your essence-nature, which is this very Awareness, remains as it 
is despite all the changes and traumas endured by the mind and body. 


We may summarize the third interpretation in this way: Awareness 
independently brings about the completion/fulfillment of all beings and 
things by causing you to experience their perfect unity. 


We now proceed to KSemaraja’s fourth interpretation of his own sitra, 
which is quite straightforward. 


We can derive a further explanation by reading the siitra in this way: when 
its independence is [fully] recognized, this Awareness becomes the cause of 
all attainments (siddhi), i.e., both happiness (bhoga) and liberation (moksa). 


In the Tantrik View, there are two goals in human life: worldly success and 
spiritual liberation. The former consists of learning how to successfully 
negotiate the challenges of embodiment. Creating sufficient harmony and 
balance in relation to one’s work, family, mental and physical health, and so 
on gives rise to worldly happiness, the ability to simply enjoy life (bhoga). 
Unlike all the pre-Tantrik forms of yoga, the Tantra does not reject this goal, 


but actually provides tools to achieve it. The second goal, or purpose, of 
human life is seemingly very different: to achieve a spiritual liberation that 
entails a deep and quiet joy that is utterly independent of one’s life 
circumstances, a joy in simply existing, free from all mind-created suffering 
(moksa). Tantra does not see these goals as necessarily mutually exclusive: 
you can strive for greater happiness and success (bhoga) while at the same 
time cultivating a practice that will enable you to deeply love your life even 
if it doesn’t go the way you want (moksa). It’s a win—win proposition. But 
the tradition correctly points out that unless the former activity (bhoga) is 
subordinated to the latter (moksa), it is likely that pursuit of bhoga will take 
over. That outcome is potentially regrettable for two reasons: first, if you 
haven’t cultivated moksa (spiritual liberation) and your carefully built house 
of cards collapses, as can happen to any of us at any time, you will have no 
inner ‘safety net’ to catch you. Second, even if everything goes your way, 
the greatest happiness that bhoga has to offer you is nothing compared to 
the infinite joy (4Gnanda) and freedom of moksa. (However, I must also say 
that this way of talking can be misleading, because the mind cannot imagine 
‘infinite joy’ except as worldly happiness times infinity. That’s not the 
nature of Gnanda—it is indeed infinite in the sense of boundless and 
independent, but the word ‘joy’ is just a pseudonym, an approximation. This 
is a state impossible for the mind to encompass, as you can easily see if I tell 
you that in this state, one can experience agony or grief as an aspect of 
Gnanda. The truth is, there is nothing about moksa that could satisfy the 
mind the way bhoga does, but since, as it turns out, the mind is a very small 
part of your real being, that ends up not mattering as much as you might 
think.) 

Now, we tend to think that bhoga and moksa require very different skill 
sets, and in terms of techniques that is true. But, KSema tells us, both forms 
of development are propelled by the same fuel: the power of Awareness. It 
gives rise to both when its independence is [fully] recognized. That is, 
when the total autonomy of Awareness is seen, a profound shift takes place. 
You recognize that it is you who creates your experience of reality, and that 
nothing, not your karma and not even your own conditioning, can determine 
your inner state; therefore, you are the sole author of your destiny. Not, 
however, in the usual sense of that phrase, that you can make anything 
happen by dint of sufficient effort, that you can bend the world to your 
individual will. No, that is total delusion. Rather, you become the author of 


your own destiny when you recognize that there is only ever one real 
choice: whether to listen to your programming or to listen to your deeper 
wisdom, the intuitive sensing of your essence-nature. Awareness is so free it 
can choose to bind itself to the mind’s conditioning and become nothing but 
an expression of that conditioning, with little to no hint of its deeper nature. 
And, in turn, it can melt into its expanded state and thereby access the 
unbounded wisdom of its intimacy with the pattern of the whole. You create 
your experience of reality through this choice, moment to moment. 

The beauty of it is that choosing to act from your deeper wisdom, your 
innate inspiration (pratibhad), does not mean you must rid yourself of all 
your conditioning (which you couldn’t do anyway). It means that the 
conditioned mind, which includes all learned behavior, becomes the servant 
of this wisdom that contains and expresses the pattern of the whole. Of 
course, discerning the difference between that wisdom and _ your 
subconscious layers of conditioning is only possible with an introspective, 
listening-based meditation practice, because the latter creates ever- 
increasing clarity of perspective. But the practice starts now, with the simple 
intention to listen more deeply, to see whatever needs to be seen, and to feel 
whatever needs to be felt. 

Recognizing the freedom you have to choose—recognizing that no matter 
how challenging your circumstances, Awareness is never bound—is the key 
to both bhoga and moksa. Recognizing the innate autonomy of your real 
nature is profoundly inspiring. You always have the freedom to shift your 
inner stance, the perspective from which you’re seeing a situation, and that 
shift makes all the difference: it will always unveil either a different way of 
approaching the situation or an opportunity to surrender more deeply to 
what is, or both. 


Contemplation Exercise 
Think of a situation in your own life that is challenging. Become aware of 
the stance you are adopting toward it. Then recognize that other stances are 
possible. Give yourself the freedom to adopt any stance, noticing that each 
creates a different experience of reality. 


Now, recognizing your freedom to choose, tap into your deeper wisdom. 
Which perspective, which stance allows you to be in service to all beings 
involved (including yourself)? 


Now surrender a little deeper, giving your heart’s consent to things as they 
are, including your role in them. Let yourself fall into harmony with the 
situation by adopting the stance that is both true to you and in service. 


Now we turn to KSemaraja’s fifth and final interpretation of Siitra One. It is 
both powerful and subtle, for here KSema begins to hint at the secret 
teachings of the Krama lineage, which he will delve into further in Siitras 
Eight, Eleven, and Twelve. Both KSema and his guru, Abhinava Gupta, 
were initiates into the lineage called the Krama (‘Sequence’, referring to the 
phases of cognition), also known as the Mahartha (‘Great Truth’). They both 
present the Krama teachings as the inner core of the Trika and Pratyabhijna 
teachings. In the following interpretation, KSema arrives at a very different 
reading of Sutra One (by taking the sutra as a bahuvrihi compound, for you 
Sanskritists out there), which essentially amounts to this: This Goddess 
Awareness can be recognized through any experience whatsoever. With that 
orientation, carefully read through KSema’s paragraph a couple of times. 


Furthermore, this Awareness can be ‘caused’ through the ‘attainment’ [i.c., 
experience] of anything. That is, there is an opportunity to recognize 
Awareness whenever any object of perception—the color blue, the feeling of 
happiness, the body, the breath, etc.—enters and merges with any self- 
aware knower by ascending through the path of perception. Through this 
reading, the siitra teaches that there is an easy means of realization [taught 
as the Krama revelation]. 


The path to liberation was generally considered arduous, requiring 
incredible self-discipline and the cultivation of ever more refined states of 
consciousness through yogic meditation. The Krama, however, took a 
different approach, arguing that because we are never separate from our true 
nature, it must be accessible at any given moment, not only in the 
transcendental state. All that is required is careful attention to what happens 
in any given act of perception. This method, which is only briefly touched 
on here, is called the sukhopadya—the easy or pleasant method. Easy is a 
relative term, however, and 1,000 years ago life required quite a bit more 
hard physical labor than it does for many of us now. Compared to such 
labor, or to the privations and striving of hatha-yoga, quiet contemplation is 
pleasant and easeful. Yet the ‘easy means’ KSema alludes to here is not 
really all that easy for us modern folks, because it requires both patience and 


an ability to slow down and become fairly quiet inside. Isn’t it interesting 
that slowing down and getting quiet, so pleasant and easeful for a 
premodern person, is so difficult for an overstimulated, attention-deficit 
denizen of the twenty-first century? Yet for just that reason, it’s even more 
powerful! 

Let’s briefly explore the method KSemaraja has in mind. The key term 
that differentiates what he is describing above from ordinary perception is 
the term ‘self-aware’ (vimarsa). Through the intensified awareness brought 
on by being clear, sharp, awake, and fully present, one may see the nature of 
reality more deeply and absorb the significance of what is seen more fully. 
What is it that KSema would like us to see clearly? In a nutshell, that 
everything you experience becomes a part of you. There is no actual 
separation between you and the object of your experience, because all that 
really exists is the energy of awareness, vibrating at the ‘frequency’ of each 
particular object of experience. The practice that leads to this realization is 
the simple tracking of each object as it transits from being an apparently 
objective phenomenon to merging with your innate subjectivity. First you 
notice an object (e.g., chocolate ice cream), then you become absorbed in 
perceiving it for a short length of time (“mmm ... chocolate’), then your 
attention shifts to the quality of your experience of the object (“I love 
chocolate!”’), and finally it shifts to a wordless contemplation of your inner 
being, with a subtle remnant of the flavor of the experience lingering. These 
four phases of experience are what KSemaraja describes as “the process of 
the ascent of the object through the path of perception to merge with the 
self-aware knower” (here giving a slightly different translation from the one 
found above). 

The fourth and last stage of this process is the one we move on from the 
quickest and savor the least, though it is actually the most crucial stage for a 
person developing self-awareness. When you follow through each 
experience completely, it leads to the center of your subjectivity, your 
innermost self. To put it in spiritual language, each object of perception 
attains union with God through your experience of it. To understand this, 
remember that God = Awareness in this system, and then contemplate that 
each thing you experience becomes one with Awareness through the simple 
act of being perceived: it rises through one of the sense-channels (vision, 
hearing, etc.) and dissolves within the space of pure subjectivity. Thus each 


act of perception is a mirror of the universal process by which all things are 
realized as an aspect of the One.® 


KsSemaraja gives this innovative teaching greater legitimacy by citing a 
scriptural verse that can be interpreted in a similar way: 


As it is said in the sacred Lord Vijnana-Bhairava: 


The awareness of knower and known is common to all embodied 
beings, but for yogis there is this difference: they pay careful 
attention to the connection. || [verse 106] 


The Vijfana-Bhairava, itself an innovative text, here defines a yogi (which 
in general means ‘meditator’) as one who closely examines the relationship 
between subject and object, seer and seen. The pre-Tantrik yogas (such as 
that of Patafijali) posited an absolute division between seer and seen, 
describing the innermost self as a witness that stands apart from everything 
it sees. Furthermore, in those systems this witnessing self (puruSa) is 
qualitatively different from that which it perceives: it is conscious spirit, and 
everything that it perceives is unconscious matter. The Tantrik view alluded 
to in the above verse is radically different. It argues that every thing is the 
self-transformation of Awareness; therefore, that which is perceived is an 
aspect of the perceiver. In this context, ‘paying careful attention to the 
connection’ means, among other things, noticing that each and every 
phenomenon is simply a vibration in the field of your awareness, and that 
you are that which encompasses all that is perceived, and that you are that 
which unifies it into a single field. We will investigate this more later on— 
this is just a foretaste. 


We have now explored the five different interpretations KSemaraja gives to 
his first stitra, so we’re ready to sit and meditate on the sitra itself. Read it 
to yourself quietly, three to five times, and then just sit and absorb its 
vibration. There’s no need to think about all you’ve learned, and no need to 
try to clear the mind either. Just take the vibration of the siitra into the 
deepest part of your being that you can. 


Awareness, free and independent, 
is the cause of the performance of everything. || 1 || 


Ksemaraja concludes his commentary on Sutra One with some footnotes 
and a summary. The notes briefly indicate how this teaching differs from 
other forms of Indian philosophy and religion. 


The word ‘Awareness’ [in the sutra] is in the singular [i.e., not the plural], 
expressing that it is not limited by place, time, or form, and suggesting the 
falsity of all dualistic doctrines. The phrase ‘free and independent’ denotes 
[the] difference [of our View] from the Vedanta by stating that Awareness 
has an unlimited power of action as its essence (maheSvarya-sarata). 


We already explored above the teaching that Awareness is unlimited by 
place, time, and form, since those categories are all emitted and sustained by 
Awareness itself. KSemaraja briefly notes here that his system denies that 
any dualism is ultimately real. Dualism is simply the teaching that 
everything boils down to two or more irreducible essences, such as spirit 
versus matter. Though some forms of dualism are provisionally, partially, or 
temporarily real, none are ultimate, for as we have seen, everything is an 
expression of a single unified field, the Light of Awareness. 

In his second point, KSema wants to make sure we’re aware that his 
system is different from that of the Vedanta, which also asserts that 
‘everything is consciousness’. Despite that basic agreement, the two systems 
are very different indeed, because in Vedanta, all activity is an illusion. This 
must be so because in the Vedantic view, the Absolute (brahman) has no 
Sakti (‘energy, power, dynamism’)—specifically no kriya-sakti, or ‘power 
of action’. This is why KSema makes the following point the one that sets 
his system apart: Awareness has an unlimited power of action as its 
essence. This crucial phrase, cito mahesvarya-saratam in the Sanskrit, 
admits more than one possible translation. Alternatives would be 
‘Awareness has boundless sovereign power as its essence’, or, more 
vaguely, ‘Awareness has Divinity as its essence’. For KSema, the use of the 
word mahesvara instead of brahman to denote the Divine is important, 
because the former, in Sanskrit grammar, implies an absolute capacity to 
act, a dynamic quality that the static Brahman of the Vedanta lacks. 


Finally, like in any good college textbook, KSema sums up what his Siitra 
One commentary has shown us. 


Thus the compound ‘the cause of the performance of everything’ conveys 
the fact that Awareness, the Divinity that is one’s own Self, consists of all 
powers and potencies, is the cause of everything, is realizable through an 
easeful path, and constitutes the most worthwhile fulfillment possible. 


The astute student who compares this summary with KSema’s introduction 
to Sutra One will notice that something has been added: there are four points 


established in this conclusion, whereas only three points were stated in the 
introduction. Clearly, KSema feels that the various powers of Awareness 
were established along the way; he is perhaps thinking of the most recent 
discussion above, though he may also be alluding to the third interpretation 
of Sutra One (since that is the only interpretation of the five that doesn’t 
correspond to one of the points of the introduction). 

In these brief concluding points, KSemaraja is suggesting that if you were 
to fully see and know the reality of your essential nature, you would realize 
that it is the infinitely powerful cause of everything. For this to be true, of 
course, it must be the case that this Awareness is not personal to you, for it 
is clear that your individual personhood is not infinitely powerful. The 
ground of your being is the ground of all Being, and that is the infinitely 
powerful cause of everything. He also offers an assurance that since it is 
your essential nature, realization of the Awareness-ground can occur 
through an easeful and direct path (the sukhopaya, which will be elaborated 
further at the end of Chapter Eight and in Chapters Eleven, Seventeen, 
Eighteen, and Nineteen). And finally, he tells us that this realization is the 
most worthwhile fulfillment possible, literally the ‘great fruit’ (maha-phala) 
that is the consummation of human life. It is the fullness of being 
(purnatva) that all human striving is aimed at and which only the realization 
of one’s true nature succeeds in reaching. 


This completes our study of Siitra One and its commentary. 


[ix] Indeed, as if to underscore this point, some manuscripts of our text read ‘offering’ (upahara) where we 
have ‘ascending’ (uparoha), implying that each sense-experience is an offering to God within. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Ksemardja’s original text 


Objection: “Surely, if Awareness is the Creator, it needs something to create 
with, in which case you have failed to avoid a dualistic doctrine.” To address 
this doubt, it is taught: 


Through Her own Will, Awareness unfolds the universe on the 
‘canvas’ that is Herself. || 2 || 


‘Through Her own Will’, not through another’s will, such as Brahma’s or 
anyone else’s. 


Through that Will alone, without relying on any external materials or causes— 
for if She were dependent in that way, she would not have the autonomy that we 
have described as inherent to Awareness; therefore, the very fact of being 
Awareness would be compromised. 


‘On the canvas which is Herself’, and not on anything else, She unfolds the 
universe as if it were separate and different from Herself, though in actuality it 
is not separate, just like the image of a city reflected in a mirror. 


And this process of unfolding is simply the making manifest of what abides 
within Awareness as latent potential. 


Therefore, it is taught here that the world exists in a state of oneness with the 
Light of Awareness. || 2 || 
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CHAPTER TWO 


with explanation 


KsSemaraja opens Chapter Two with a possible objection to what we have 
learned so far, again showing us the importance of critical thinking in this 
tradition. 


[Objection:] “Surely, if Awareness is the Creator, it needs something to 
create with, in which case you have failed to avoid a dualistic doctrine.” 


To address this doubt, it is taught: 


|| SVECCHAYA SVABHITTAU VISVAM UNMILAYATI || 2 || 


Through Her own Will, Awareness unfolds the universe 
on the ‘canvas’ that is Herself. 


In other words, the whole of reality is nothing but the creative self- 
expression of the Absolute. It is the articulation in tangible form of the 
myriad ways in which Goddess Awareness reflects on Her infinite Self. It is 
Her self-awareness flowing into form, coalescing into patterns of 
embodiment. The universe exists for no other reason than Her innate urge 
toward creative self-expression, and the medium of that expression is 
nothing other than Herself. 


In contemplating this sutra, remember, first of all, that this universal 
Awareness is not different or separate from your apparently individual 
awareness. The fact that Awareness is worshiped as divine in this system 
should not be taken to imply that it exists as a kind of cosmic ‘person’ 
separate from you. In this nondual view, Awareness is always 
simultaneously divine and ordinary, both all-encompassing and limiting 
itself to this very moment. (Note that the Sanskrit grammar allows us to 
translate this stitra using either ‘itself’ or ‘herself’.) 


The Tantrik authors who flourished in Kashmir in the tenth century were 
nearly as interested in the philosophy of aesthetics—which explores the 
question of what makes art beautiful—as they were in spiritual inquiry. It is 


not surprising, then, that KSemaraja chooses an artistic metaphor when he 
comes to describe how Awareness expresses itself as the tangible, sensual 
universe. Let’s break down the words of the siitra to deepen our 
understanding of the metaphor. The verb unmilaya, ‘unfold’, or ‘display, 
cause to appear’, also means ‘unfurl, open up, cause to blossom’. It is a 
word often used for the blossoming of a flower, the opening of the eyes, or 
the gentle and gradual unfolding of something previously hidden from view. 
The unfolding of the universe, or ‘everything’ (visva) takes place through 
Her own will, where the word used for ‘will’ (iccha) also refers to creative 
impulse, the pre-cognitive urge toward self-expression. Though icchd in 
common parlance can mean ‘desire’, in nondual Saiva Tantra it is used in 
this special sense. Ordinary desire arises in response to seeing or 
experiencing a desirable object, whereas icchd here designates a ‘pre- 
cognitive’ urge, an urge to express what lies latent and hidden within, 
without having to know exactly what that is before it is expressed. Ordinary 
desire seeks to grasp and obtain something not yet obtained, while iccha 
seeks to pour oneself forth into the world, to actualize one’s essence-nature 
in action and expression. 

The metaphorical substrate for this creative self-unfolding is likened to a 
canvas; in fact the word bhitti means ‘a screen, a wall, or a plaster surface 
prepared for painting’. KSemaraja indicates that the metaphor only goes so 
far, since unlike in the normal state of affairs where an artist and her 
materials are separate, here the canvas is simply an aspect of Herself. 

To sum up, then, Awareness flows into form as a creative act, arising 
solely from its innate desire for self-expression, and the substrate or ground 
of this process is simply itself. Note that in the mainstream Tantrik tradition, 
this substrate or ground is normally identified with the masculine deity Siva, 
which is why you will see images of the Goddess sitting or standing on top 
of a prostrate Siva. He is the symbolic ground for her dynamic, creative 
activity. But here, in the radical nondualism of the Recognition school, 
Ksemaraja wants to avoid the implied dualism of the standard Siva—Sakti 
paradigm, so both roles are depicted as aspects of one absolute Goddess 
power.72 


So with a bit of poetic license, we could also translate Stitra Two as: 


Through Her own Will, Awareness unfolds Herself 
as the fabric of the universe.* 


Let’s now explore KSemaraja’s commentary on his own sitra. The 
commentary here takes the form of a brief series of notes, which tells us that 
he views the siitra as mostly self-explanatory. 


Through Her own Will (iccha), not through another’s will, such as 
Brahma’s or anyone else’s. 


Ksema clarifies that unlike in some other systems, here the Goddess is 
absolutely autonomous, not the deputy of some other deity, such as Brahma, 
who is the creator deity in some branches of Sanskrit literature. 


Through that [will] alone, without relying on any external materials or 
causes—for if She were dependent in this way, she would not have the 
autonomy (svdtantrya) that we have described [as inherent to Awareness], and 
therefore the very fact of being Awareness would be compromised. 


Ksemaraja clarifies here that he does not picture Goddess Awareness as a 
traditional creator deity under some other name, as already mentioned 
above. Therefore ‘She’ does not require any materials outside of Herself 
with which to create—because all creation is a spontaneously arising self- 
expression of Awareness, and it all takes place within Awareness; nothing is 
ever separate from or external to Her/It at any time. KSema tells us that if it 
were otherwise, then that would mean that Awareness was dependent on 
something other than itself, not truly independent after all. And here we 
come to an important point, already touched upon above: Awareness’s 
inherent nature is unbounded freedom.* This can easily be verified in your 
own experience. Notice that your awareness is infinitely malleable; though 
formless, it can adopt any form. It can easily imagine forms the senses have 
never encountered, in boundless variety. It can revise the past, take radically 
different perspectives on the present, and endlessly reimagine the future. 
Indeed, the Recognition teachings argue that svatantrya—freedom, 
independence, autonomy—is so central, so thoroughly inherent to 
awareness, that without it it simply would not be awareness, but “something 
like a pot”.“ Without its autonomy, awareness would be as absolutely 
predictable as any purely mechanistic process. It is self-reflective awareness 
that makes human beings creative and unpredictable where other life-forms 
are nearly always thoroughly predictable for one intimately acquainted with 
them.“ Autonomous awareness is what defines sentient beings, and it is 
their very essence. 


Think about the implications of this for your own life. If your awareness 
is by nature absolutely free, that means that your life circumstance cannot 
dictate your inner experience in a mechanistic, cause-and-effect manner. 
Awareness can, if it is aware of itself (more on that later), choose what 
perspective to have on any given situation, and the perspective determines 
the attitudes you can have, the stories you can tell, and your sense of what is 
possible. And all these together greatly influence your moment-to-moment 
experience. So, with some practice, awareness can choose what experience 
to have of life. Not in the sense of being able to choose what you feel or 
how you react in any given moment, but rather in the way you might 
patiently shape the walls and moat of a sand castle over hours, such that 
when the water arrives, it flows the way you want it to instead of every 
which way. Similarly, over months and years of practice, through the power 
of nonjudgmental self-reflection you can tap into awareness’s natural 
freedom and access a different perspective, even a different paradigm you 
might not have thought possible. As we’Il learn in the next chapter, different 
ways of seeing make possible different modes of being. 

So anything is possible for you, but not in the way you’ve been told. Due 
to the reality of karmic limitations, you cannot manifest whatever you’d like 
in the material world. But you can learn to manifest any experience of 
reality you’d like, and that ends up being a much more effective path to 
fulfillment. As we will discover in Siitra Four, you are a microcosm of the 
pattern of the whole, and therefore your whole life—as it is right now—is an 
authentic expression of what is within you, but not the whole of what is 
within you. The manifest world of your experience at any given moment is 
merely a fraction of the range of possibilities latent within Awareness. 
Furthermore, since Awareness needs nothing outside itself, you can trust 
that you have everything that you could possibility need inside of yourself 
to experience abiding fulfillment, to realize the full beauty of the unique 
expression of the divine that is you. 

Fulfillment is a mode of awareness, not a state caused by external 
circumstance. (Note that external circumstances can facilitate happiness, but 
they can’t cause it—more on this important distinction later.) If you think 
anything outside yourself (including intangible ‘things’ like romantic love 
or the recognition of your peers) is essential to accomplish that goal, you 
aren’t seeing clearly yet. 


Contemplation Exercise 


Look at your total life situation clearly and without judgment, realizing that 
it is largely the expression of the various strata of your inner world. Take 
responsibility for what you have manifested, and how it has impacted 
others, without self-blame or self-praise. (It might be hard, but try.) 


Then affirm to yourself that you have everything you could possibly need to 
experience abiding fulfillment within. How does that feel? 


Now let’s continue with KSemaraja’s commentary. Here he wants to explain 
how diversity can appear within the context of a greater unity. 


On the ‘canvas’ which is Herself, and not on anything else, Awareness 
unfolds the universe previously described [as consisting of knowers, ways of 
knowing, and things known] as if it were separate and different from Herself, 
though in actuality it is not separate, just like the image of a city reflected in 
a mirror [is inseparable from the mirror]. 


The Power of Awareness that you are manifests as all the interdependent 
activities of apparently distinct subjects and objects—the variegated patterns 
of light and color in the ‘painting’ of the universe. That same Power, in its 
unmanifest aspect, also forms the substrate for all that activity: the formless 
ground of all things, which is itself completely empty (like a blank screen or 
canvas), yet full of the potential for absolutely everything. To make it clear 
that the canvas/painting metaphor is just one possible analogy, in the above 
paragraph KSema offers another comparison, one that was fairly well- 
known in his time: that of the city in the mirror. 

Imagine yourself standing on a hill overlooking a city in a valley below. 
You then turn your back on the city and look at its reflection in a relatively 
small mirror. All the citizens, all their activities and creations, are all 
contained within that single image, and the image is inseparable from its 
substrate, the mirror. Just as there is no painting without a canvas, there is 
no image without a mirror. Though the moving image in the mirror is what 
fascinates our senses, the unchanging substrate is what abides. In the same 
way, nondual Saiva Tantra teaches, the whole of reality is held as a 
reflection in the sky of Awareness, inseparable from it.” It is difficult for 
the mind to grasp this, because the ‘sky’ that forms the substrate for the 


perceptible universe is nothing but intangible, formless, spacious Awareness 
(or aware spaciousness), a ‘field’ of absolute potential. 

In this view, which those who are patient can verify in direct experience, 
what is unseen is more real, in a sense, than what is seen, if that which 
abides is more ‘real’ than that which is ever changing. Furthermore, the 
unseen is precisely what manifests as the seen. The formless manifests as 
form. So the ‘city in a mirror’ simile only extends so far, because there 
really is no ‘city’, only the ‘reflection’ and its substrate. Again, the 
‘reflection’ here is the ever-changing field of manifest reality, and the 
source and ground of the reflection is the formless field of infinite potential, 
as KSema tells us next. 


And this process of unfolding is simply the making manifest of what abides 
[within Awareness as latent potential]. 


Everything that has ever been and everything that ever could be or will be 
exists in a latent state within the field of absolute potential—the implicate 
order that is said to be simultaneously empty yet ‘pregnant’ with the 
possibility of everything whatsoever. Everything that manifests emerges out 
of this field of potential, is sustained by it, and merges back into it once 
again. As mentioned above, this is where the metaphor KSema has been 
using breaks down, because though anything can be painted on a canvas, we 
cannot say that all possible paintings abide within it (except in a poetic 
sense), nor can we Say that the canvas ‘manifests’ the painting. Nor is there 
a separate artist. Artist, canvas, and painting are all aspects of one thing: the 
Light of Awareness, which spontaneously spills itself again and again into 
creative manifestation, projecting the vastness of diversity within its own 
being. 

Therefore, it is taught here that the world exists in a state of oneness with 

the Light of Awareness (prakasa). || 


Just as there cannot be a painting without a surface that supports it, or a 
movie without a screen, the world exists in a state of oneness (aikatmya) 
with the Light of Awareness. KSema returns here to his fundamental 
teaching metaphor, that of light, for in the end it is the most apropos. What 
we were calling the substrate or canvas or ground of being above can be 
understood as pure white light in this analogy, whereas manifestation is the 
refraction of that light into a variety of colors. Unlike in the canvas example, 
all possible visible colors are literally contained within white light. This 


refraction into color is, as we shall see later, the Light’s modes of reflecting 
on itself. Of course, there is never any separation of color and light; in the 
same way, what we call the world has always been, and always will be, a 
manifestation of the One. And you are that One. This is the simplest and 
briefest way to say what this whole chapter has been about: 


Whatever appears is what you are appearing as that. 
Whatever appears is what you are appearing as that. 
Whatever appears is what you are appearing as that. 


Whatever it is that’s arising in your experience, in truth it’s not a reward ora 
punishment, it’s not deserved or undeserved, it wasn’t ordained by some 
other being, it wasn’t chosen by some earlier self of yours so that this self 
could learn a lesson, and it’s not happening to fulfill a part in the story your 
mind wants to tell about your life: it’s simply, beautifully, spontaneously, 
perfectly, and completely expressing what you are. It has no other reason 
for being and needs no other reason. 


This completes our study of Sitra Two and its commentary. 


[x] This translation suggested by poet Alicia Frost. 
[xi] See the third interpretation of Sitra One. 


So you see, Chapters One and Two describe the ultimate nature of reality, 
which simply means ‘that which is most completely true’ (with the caveat 
that even the most accurate words are still only pointers toward, never 
adequate descriptors of, the Truth). If you could fully experientially grasp 
what has been said so far, no more need be said. For the vast majority, 
however, we need to go on a journey, a journey that explains how and why 
human delusion and self-limitation and suffering come about, and how the 
seeds of their resolution are already present within them. When we go on 
that journey, and come back full circle to where we began, we clearly see 
that beginning (and ending) point for the first time. This pattern is found in 
all the great myths of humanity through the ages, and it is found in this 


book. Come, let’s push off... 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Ksemardja’s original text 


Now, to begin to explain the nature of the universe in terms of its various parts, 
it is taught: 


It is diverse because it is divided into 
mutually adapted subjects and objects. 








3 || 


It, i.e., the universe, is diverse, i.e., has multiple aspects. In what way? Because 
of its division, i.e., its diversification, into ‘graspers’ and ‘grasped’, which are 
mutually adapted—.e., existing in a state of mutual congruity. 


To explain: on the level of SadaSiva there exists the type of perceiver called the 
‘Great Lord of Mantra’—empowered by the revered Lord Sadasiva—whose 
nature corresponds to that which they perceive: the universe as unified diversity, 
in which subjectivity predominates, enveloping an implicit and indistinct 
objectivity. They are in that state because they are expressions of the Will of the 
Supreme Lord. 


On the level of Isvara, there exists the type of perceiver called the ‘Lord of 
Mantra’—empowered by Lord Isvara—who are exactly appropriate to what they 
perceive: the universe, consisting of a clearly delineated objectivity and 
subjectivity in perfect balance. 


In the domain of Gnosis, the perceivers are Mantras—empowered by the revered 
Lord Ananta—divided into subcategories with many branches. They perceive 
the universe exactly according to their nature: as completely diversified, yet 
retaining a single essence. 


oon 


due to their insight. Their nature is pure awareness without agency. In 
accordance with their nature, they perceive the universe—the same one known 
to them in their previous state of being Sakalas or Pralayakalas—as essentially 
non-different from themselves. 
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Within the realm of Maya, there are those perceivers called the Pralayakalas, 
who are temporarily free of limitation due to dissolution: they know [only] the 
Void (Sunya). Appropriate to them, their object of perception is almost 
completely dissolved. 


Situated in the realm of tattvas extending down to Earth, the embodied souls 
(Sakalas), completely divided and limited, perceive the world as exactly the 
same. 


Transcending all those lower perceivers is Lord Siva, whose substance and 
nature is solely the Light of Awareness. For Him, all beings and states have a 
single nature: that very Light. 


However, Sri-Paramasiva, replete with the Light of Awareness that consists of 
absolute Bliss, simultaneously transcends the universe and embodies itself as the 
universe. From that perspective, all of existence from transcendent Siva down to 
Earth vibrates into manifestation in that same way, without any duality 
whatsoever. 


So in reality, there is no subject or object whatsoever that is other; rather, it is 
simply Sri-Paramasiva that is vibrating thus in thousands of various different 
forms. This is what is implied by the siitra. || 3 || 
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CHAPTER THREE 


with explanation 
Now, to begin to explain the nature of the universe in terms of its various 
parts, it is taught: 
|| TAN NANANURUPA-GRAHYA-GRAHAKA-BHEDAT || 3 || 


It is diverse because it is divided into 
mutually adapted subjects and objects. 
[Gloss:] It = the universe. Diverse = has multiple aspects. In what way? 
Because of its division, i.e., its diversification, into ‘graspers’ [those who 


perceive], and ‘grasped’ [that which is perceived], which are mutually 
adapted—that is, existing in a state of mutual congruity [or ‘fittedness’ ]. 


We now enter into one of the most difficult discussions in the entire text— 
difficult for us, that is, not for KSemaraja’s original audience, since they 
were already familiar with many of the theological terms and concepts that 
he works with here. The reader new to Saiva Tantrik philosophy should 
probably skip to Chapter Four after reading the next four pages rather than 
risk getting bogged down in the philosophical subtlety of Chapter Three. 
You can always come back later. 

To understand KSema’s commentary, we will need some background. 
First let’s come to grips with the argument that is the third sutra itself, which 
was radical and innovative in its own time. Notice in the siitra above that 
Ksema has now shifted his primary referent (the subject of the sentence) 
from Awareness to ‘the universe’ (visva, which we could equally translate 
as ‘the Everything’), because he is now discussing manifestation as opposed 
to what lies behind manifestation (though in reality they are not different, as 
we learned in the last chapter). Now, as we have discussed, the fundamental 
dichotomy of manifest reality is this: there are things that perceive (which 
we Call ‘subjects’) and things that are perceived (‘objects’, and this includes 
any perceivable, not just physical objects). Tellingly, the word KSemaraja 


uses for ‘subject’ in Stitra Three (grahaka) literally means ‘grasper’, while 
the corresponding word for ‘object’ (grahya) is literally ‘graspable thing’ 
(where ‘grasp’ means cognize or comprehend). While these terms in 
Sanskrit are more neutral than their English equivalents, there is still some 
suggestion of the fact that perceivers tend to compulsively grasp for what is 
perceived (where aversion counts as a kind of cognitive ‘grasping’ just as 
much as attraction). Since we tend to be obsessed in one way or another by 
the various objects of our consciousness, the relation of consciousness to 
what it perceives is of paramount importance. 

In fact, much of Indian philosophy turns on the issues raised by the 
apparent dichotomy of perceiver versus perceived. For example, what 
exactly is the ‘thing that perceives’? If the core self of a sentient being is 
that being’s capacity to be conscious of something, where can we locate that 
capacity? Is it a side effect of having a physical body? Is it a mental 
function? If so, how is it that we can exist as a ‘me’ that watches the thought 
process or the body while remaining distinct from it? 

In the extremely influential pre-Tantrik philosophy called Sankhya, this 
line of questioning resolved itself into a doctrine that asserted an absolute 
dualism between Spirit and Matter, where ‘spirit? means pure consciousness 
(purusa), also known as ‘the perceiving witness’ (saksin), and ‘matter’ 
(prakrti; more precisely, ‘matter/energy’), which is unconscious, is all that 
can be perceived. In this system, Spirit is thought to be unchanging and 
unaffected by Matter, incapable of acting on it or of wanting to act on it, and 
Matter is constantly changing, due to the constant combination and 
recombination of its three basic constituents (the gunas) which comprise 
twenty-three basic principles (tattvas). On this view, Spirit can see but not 
act, and Matter can act but not see (that is, not consciously). Furthermore, 
Sankhya asserted that anything that can be objectified (i.e., made into an 
object of consciousness) is part of Matter—therefore, our bodies, our minds, 
our thoughts, and our emotions are all part of inert, insentient Matter. Our 
true self, on the other hand, is simply that conscious spirit that observes any 
aspect of matter. When enough consciousness is directed toward some 
aspect of inert Matter, such as the mind, it appears to take on the qualities of 
Spirit, like iron heated by fire starts to glow. Thus we come to wrongly see 
the mind as our locus of selfhood, when it is simply a mechanism that 
executes its programming, just like the body. In fact, Sankhya says, 
conscious Spirit (puruSa) and the mind (part of prakrti) are absolutely 


distinct, and are not of the same nature. It’s as if the Sankhyas imagined a 
glass wall between consciousness and everything it can see (including 
thoughts). Thus they could assert that spirit was pure, untainted by the 
messy and degraded world, which it is ever content to merely witness. 

It was this very Sankhya philosophy that Patafijali espoused in his Yoga- 
sutra. But if you think about this picture of things for long enough, you will 
doubtless see that it really doesn’t work. You will probably see the same 
problem with it that the Tantrikas saw: upon deeper reflection, it is 
impossible to draw a hard line between consciousness and its objects. If 
there were such a line, you would have to assert that the mind is never 
anything but an organic computer, making all decisions based on its 
programming, and unaffected by the consciousness that watches it. But this 
doesn’t seem to fit our experience very well. How can the mind be totally 
separate from the consciousness that enlivens, animates, and powers it? And 
in the spiritual context, how could attaining self-realization and abiding in 
pure Spirit (puruSa) cause any change in the behavior of the body-mind? It 
couldn’t, in the Sankhya view, and therefore the system cannot explain why 
its own sages exhibit such peaceful, stoic, and quietistic behavior after 
attaining ‘the goal of the system’ (kaivalya). Furthermore, though Sankhya 
posits an absolute distinction between subjects and objects, any subject can 
objectify other conscious beings, thus apparently compromising their status 
as subjects (‘perceiver’ rather than ‘perceived’ ). 

The only workable solution is to posit that the perceiver and the perceived 
are two aspects of one thing, a single process. This is the doctrine of 
nonduality that is fundamental to the tradition we are studying, already 
presented in Chapters One and Two. In this view, any subject can also be an 
object. But what are the implications of the assertion that one thing 
(Goddess Awareness) manifests as two (perceiver and perceived)? What it 
means, says KSemaraja, is that the perceiver and perceived must be 
understood as anurupa (the key term of the sitra): mutually adapted, 
shaping one another in interdependence, conforming themselves each to 
the other. In the act of perceiving, the perceiver is subtly changed by what 
s/he perceives, and what s/he perceives is changed as a result of being 
perceived, and this is constantly happening, moment to moment, in an 
endless flux—the infinite dance of Awareness. 

For us, the radical argument here is this: as conscious beings, we are not 
the passive recipients of the data of some independent, objective reality 


flowing into us from the outside. Rather, the principle of anurupa expressed 
in this sttra is telling us that in any act of perception, the object perceived 
and the one perceiving it are co-creators, as it were, of the experience of 
reality being had. You are just as responsible for the way in which you 
experience any object as the intrinsic nature of the object itself. This is 
crucial to realize, since most of us tend to assume that we are encountering 
reality as it is. In fact, what you bring to any given experience (which, of 
course, is your entire history) profoundly shapes the nature of that 
experience. And it is also the case that the experience shapes you. It is what 
scholars call a dialectical process: the object affects your consciousness, and 
your consciousness affects the object, which then affects your 
consciousness, and on and on. 

Let’s look at that process in slightly more detail. You come at each 
experience with many preformed assumptions about how things are, 
conditioned interpretive thought-matrices (called vikalpas in Sanskrit) that 
shape and delimit your experience. On the other hand, the experience you 
have of any given object (or person) impacts you and shapes or reshapes 
your assumptions. Even incrementally altered assumptions lead to slightly 
different actions, which then lead to different experiences, which again 
slightly alter your assumptions—if you’re paying attention. (In the Tantrik 
View, the power of awareness and the power of action cannot be separated, 
for the latter is an expression of the former—precisely the opposite of the 
Sankhya view.) This intimate of a relationship between subject and object is 
only possible, the Tantrikas argue, if they are two aspects of one reality, and 
therefore they sought, through awareness-cultivation techniques, to realize 
each object of experience in its true nature: as a vibration of Awareness. 

The shift from the Sankhya view to the Tantrik one is parallel in some 
ways to the shift in physics from the deterministic, mechanistic view of 
reality expressed by Newtonian physics to that of relativity and quantum 
mechanics. Heisenberg’s uncertainty principle showed us that the act of 
observation affects that which is observed (and that we can never know to 
precisely what degree). More specifically, the way in which something is 
observed determines how it manifests. Nothing exists in a ‘pure’ state in 
which it is uninfluenced by the observer. There is no such thing as observer- 
independent reality. In other words, we cannot ever know the purely 
‘objective’ or unobserved nature of a thing, because it has no such nature. 
The implications of this are tremendous. To put it in KSemaraja’s terms, 


you can only see reality in the way that a being configured such as you are 
sees reality. If you wish to experience reality differently, you must radically 
reconfigure the way in which you perceive: you must become a different 
sort of perceiver. The good news is, the potential to perceive in six different 
ways from how you currently do already exists within you. That’s the main 
point of Chapter Three. 


Now before going on to the commentary, let’s review the implications of 
Sutra Three. Even though the teaching in this siitra seems esoteric, it is 
simply a subtle and profound reflection on the most fundamental features of 
our everyday reality. We have learned that in any given experience, neither 
the object nor the subject can be said to wholly determine the nature of that 
experience. Rather, the knower and the known are co-arising, 
interdependent, co-creating aspects of one reality. If this is true with any 
object of consciousness, how much more is it true when the ‘object’ is 
another person? When two people are each perceivers and yet are each 
objects of perception to the other? They are both actively co-creating a 
reality and modifying each other’s perception, with the result that they can 
create a whole world unto themselves, for in a relationship, each becomes a 
person that they would not be except in relation to that other being. As 
Anais Nin famously put it, “Each friend represents a world in us, a world 
possibly not born until they arrive; it is only by this meeting that a new 
world is born.” 


In his commentary, KSemaraja teaches the traditional Trika doctrine of the 
Seven Perceivers, the seven types of sentient beings that are, he argues, 
mirrored within each one of us in potentia as the seven ways we can see or 
experience reality. The reason he includes this esoteric teaching is that it 
was a doctrine commonly known to Trika practitioners in his community, 
who probably expected him to explain it“® However, he cleverly uses his 
exposition as an opportunity to make a point that the original text did not 
make (at least, not very explicitly): that the seven types of being in the 
traditional list are really seven levels or aspects of universal Awareness, i.e., 
seven ways of experiencing reality. 
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Of the seven, three are states of unliberated consciousness, and four are 
states of liberated awareness. Now as you delve into the subtleties of the 
doctrine of the Seven Perceivers, remember that KSemaraja is really just 
making the same point again and again: that each type of being (or level of 
Awareness) is constituted appropriately to the reality that they perceive, 
even in a sense defined by the level of reality that they are able to perceive. 
Once again, if you want to have a radically different experience of reality, 
instead of trying to change reality (a rather tall order demanding endless 
stress and struggle), reconfigure the mode of your perception: become the 
kind of being that sees reality that way. Or, as Swami Muktananda put it 
simply and powerfully in the 1970s: “The world is as you see it. So change 
the prescription of your glasses.” 


The Seven Perceivers 


Here is a summary of the Seven Perceivers; you certainly don’t need to 
understand this list now. This is just the first iteration. From the most 
fundamental, universal, expanded, and unparticularized mode of perception 
to the most contracted and particularized: 


1. Siva — absolutely nondual Awareness 

2. Mantra-mahesvara — the liberated perceiver of objectivity 
enveloped by a greater subjectivity (diversity within unity) 

3. Mantresvara — the liberated perceiver of subjectivity and objectivity 
as mirrors of each other, in appositional balance 

4. Mantra — the liberated perceiver of diversified (and dominant) 
objectivity as an expression of underlying subjectivity 

5. Vijnanakala — the unliberated perceiver who is almost free by virtue 
of his insight, but unwilling to surrender his separate identity 

6. Pralayakala — the unliberated perceiver who is temporarily partially 
free by virtue of existing in the Void 

7. Sakala — the unliberated perceiver who sees duality as the basic 
reality, perceiving himself as separate from the whole 


Remember that in KSemaraja’s nondual view, each of these perceivers 
exists within you, as a way you can experience reality. 


In describing the Seven Perceivers, KSemaraja begins with the second, 
skipping over the first, probably because he has already presented the Siva- 
perspective in Sitra One, and because he wants to climax his discussion of 
the Seven Perceivers by coming back to Siva at the end. But to proceed in a 
logical order, we’ll just mention up front that the word ‘Siva’ here refers to 
that type of perceiver that experiences reality in terms of the absolute 
nonduality of the supreme Subject. In other words, from the Siva- 
perspective, there is only ‘I’, only the Light of Awareness. There is no sense 
of any reality even slightly separate from the ‘I’. (More on this near the end 
of the chapter.) 

The first Perceiver encompasses both of the first two tattvas (see_the 
tattva chart). As we step down to the third tattva, which is the plane of the 
second type of perceiver, we step into the barest beginnings of perceiving 
reality in terms of two separate aspects: ‘I’ (aham) and ‘this’ (idam). When 
seen in the context of an account of the emanation of the universe from 
Awareness, the movement from the first Perceiver to the second is the first 
movement toward the creation of manifest reality. 

We must understand each level from two different angles, you see: the 
order of emanation or creation (srsti-krama), to which I have just referred 
(and which is given in the table above), and the order of reabsorption or 
liberation (samhdra-krama), which is the reverse, being the stages you 
would follow to become (that is, embrace and embody) your absolute Siva- 
nature. KSemaraja alludes to both kramas at each stage, though he is 
following the order of emanation. Confused yet? It will become clear as we 
proceed. 


Now let’s finally encounter KSemaraja’s commentary. 


To explain: on the level (tattva) of Sadasiva there exists the type of perceiver 
called the Mantra-mahesvara [‘Great Lord of Mantra’; the second Perceiver|— 
empowered by the revered Lord Sadasiva—whose nature corresponds to 
that which they perceive: the universe as unified diversity (pardpara), in 
which subjectivity predominates, enveloping an implicit and indistinct 
objectivity. They are in that state because [they are expressions] of the Will 
(iccha) of the Supreme Lord. 


In the earlier Tantrik tradition that KSemaraja inherited, the second, third, 
and fourth perceivers constituted something like the hierarchy of angels in 
the Judeo—Christian—Islamic tradition. The second type of perceiver, the 


‘Great Lord of Mantra’, was similar to an archangel.‘ However, KSema 
pictures this as a level of awareness that exists in potential form within all 
sentient beings. Attaining liberation on the third tattva (‘level of reality’) 
means becoming a Mantra-mahesvara—but in KSema’s nondualist teaching, 
the Mantra-maheSsvara is not a being separate from God, but rather an aspect 
of the one Divine Awareness, specifically an emanation of God’s Will 
(iccha-sakti). 

But what defines the second Perceiver? KSemaraja tells us that their 
nature is expressed by how they see reality. Now, this Saddasiva-tattva 
(tattva #3 in the chart) is the level at which the universe exists in its 
potential form, as a thought of its possibility, within the formless Divine. So 
this phase of Awareness perceives the nascent, inchoate universe entirely 
within itself. In other words, though the slightest subtle differentiation has 
begun between ‘I’ and ‘this’, the latter is experienced as totally enveloped 
by the former. This state of awareness is characterized by the phrase idam 
aham, ‘This [potentiality] am I’, or “This [totality] is my very Self’, but 
without any sense that the universe thus perceived exhausts its Being— 
indeed, it is a relatively small movement within infinite vastness. Now, 
since all beings who reach this level of liberation experience the same thing, 
that the universe is a single mass of energy within themselves, it must be the 
case that all such perceivers are aspects of one Perceiver, and nonduality is 
not compromised. 

Note that since we are proceeding from the top down, the language here 
primarily reflects the srsti-krama, or ‘order of emanation’. We could 
equally well proceed from the bottom up, emphasizing the levels as 
successively higher states of awakening reached by conscious beings, but 
we are following the order KSemaraja has set. 


On the level of Isvara, there exists the type of perceiver called the 
Mantresvara (‘Lord of Mantra’)—empowered by Lord Isvara—who are 
exactly appropriate to what they perceive: the universe, consisting of a 
clearly delineated objectivity and subjectivity in perfect balance. 


The third Perceiver (which is also the third-deepest layer of your awareness) 
is called Mantresvara, ‘Lord of Mantra’.® As beings, the Mantresvaras exist 
at the level of the Isvara-tattva, the personal Deity, of whom they are 
emanations. [Svara, which simply means ‘God’ or ‘the Lord’, is that aspect 
of the Divine that is taken to be Supreme in the three Western monotheisms; 


in Shaivism it is allocated to the fourth level of the universal hierarchy.*# 
Note that when we speak of ‘levels’ such as [Svara-tattva, we are not talking 
about a place, such as another dimension. In fact, all of the higher tattvas 
pervade all of the lower tattvas, so each of them represents a way of 
experiencing reality. (While the dualistic tradition asserted that you could 
not attain the higher tattvas while in the physical body, nondualists like 
Ksemaraja held the opposite view.) 

From the top-down perspective, at [Svara-tattva the universe has grown 
toward explicit expression within Awareness, and is as prominent as its 
awareness of itself. Thus the phrase that expresses the experience of this 
level is said to be ‘I am this; This am I’ (aham idam idam aham).*? As an 
interesting footnote, we may observe that in the Torah and the Bible, this is 
expressed in an extremely similar manner: when asked for his name, the 
personal Deity declares, “I am That am I” (ehyeh aser ehyeh). 

As a level of awakened consciousness, the Mantresvara-perceiver is one 
who sees the universe as a total expression of the Self. Neither ‘I’ nor ‘this’ 
has predominance; they are perfectly balanced mirrors of each other. The 
MantreSvara-perceiver has knowledge of the pattern of the Whole, but is not 
yet aware that his total Being is far ‘vaster’ than even the whole of the 
currently manifest universe. 


In the domain of Gnosis [= suddhavidya-tattva], the perceivers are Mantras— 
empowered by the revered Lord Ananta—divided into subcategories with 
many branches. They perceive the universe exactly according to their 
nature: as completely diversified, yet retaining a single essence. 


The fourth Perceiver is known as Mantra. Mantra-beings exist ‘at’ 
Suddhavidyd-tattva, the lowest level of the so-called Pure Realm. The latter 
is just a term that refers to the ‘domain’ of spiritual liberation—it is not a 
world separate from this one. Suddhavidya-tattva is the lowest ‘level’ of full 
awakening to reality as it is. Just as iccha-sakti (‘the Power of Will’) was 
dominant at the Sadasiva level, and jnana-sakti (‘the Power of Knowing’) 
was dominant at the Isvara level, here at the Suddhavidya level, kriya-Sakti 
(‘the Power of Acting’) is dominant. (See Tantra Illuminated, pages 
101-109, for more on the Powers.) And indeed, Mantra-beings are devoted 
to acting to uplift beings in the unliberated state (more on that below). As on 
the previous levels, Mantra-beings are not separate from the Divine; they are 
emanations of Siva’s Awareness. Though they are in a state of oneness, 


there is still diversity on this level, because all the Mantra-beings are all 
different vibrations of the One. 

Mantra-beings, like all beings, see the universe in a form consonant with 
their own nature. That is, they see all reality as variegated pulsations of 
energy, as interacting patterns of vibration flashing into view. The phrase 
that expresses the experience of a Mantra-being is idam aham, ‘I am this’, 
for in this liberated state all things are seen as an expression of one’s own 
nature. But on this level, there is more attention on the object than the 
subject; that is, the ‘this’ is predominant in experience, rather than the ‘T’; 
that is, ‘I am this’. 


To understand this level, remember once again that the doctrine of the 
Seven Perceivers has two aspects: it tells us about the seven types of beings 
in this universe and about the seven layers of our own consciousness. This 
makes perfect sense in this system, for each individual part of the whole 
contains the pattern of the whole. If there is a type of being out there in the 
universe, it will be reflected within us as a part of ourselves, and vice versa. 
So why are the beings on this level called Mantra? 

A unique doctrine of Saiva Tantra is that mantras are not just sound 
vibrations or sentences; they are considered as conscious beings, emanations 
of the One Being but expressing a distinct flavor of Awareness, as it were. 
Some of these Mantra-beings are what we usually refer to as the gods and 
goddesses of the mainstream Indian tradition. That is, in the Tantra, the true 
form of any god/dess is in fact a sound vibration: its mantra. For example, 
the true form of the Goddess Laksmi is her mantra, her sonic form, OM 
SRIM MAHALAKSMYAI NAMAH. So Laksmi is a Mantra-being as well as a 
goddess: an emanation of the Divine that serves to help embodied beings 
experience abundance and beauty. (Of course, since the Mantras are one 
with God, and so is your essence-nature, all the Mantras, i.e., all the gods 
and goddesses, exist within you. See Chapter Four.) However, there are said 
to be seventy million Mantra-beings in total, and so not all of them are what 
we Call gods and goddesses. 

Mantra-beings are said to be synesthetic in nature, that is, they are beings 
of light as much as they are beings of sound, refractions of the One Light. If 
we ponder the description of these Mantra-beings as structures of light, 
sonic emanations of God, complexifications of Awareness that serve to 
uplift limited beings, then perhaps we will call them by another name: 


angels.“ In the context of Saiva Tantra, I argue, ‘angel’ is an accurate 
translation of ‘mantra’, taking into account exactly what mantra actually 
means to the Tantrik users of the term. 

To sum up, in this doctrine the term mantra refers both to these Mantra- 
beings, who exist at the level of the suddhavidya-tattva, and as the fourth 
layer of our own consciousness, that is, our ‘angelic’ layer of being, the 
layer of divine sound vibration. 


[Below the Pure Realm, but] above the level of Maya, there are the 

pure awareness without agency [or autonomy]. In accordance with their 
nature, they perceive the universe—the same one known to them in their 
previous state of being Sakalas or Pralayakalas [see below]—as essentially 
non-different from themselves. 


The fifth type of Perceiver, pictured in the tattva-schema as existing in the 
space between Maya (tattva #6) and the Pure Realm above, are the 
limitation but the belief in their own separate individuality. In other words, 
they are free of karma-mala (the Impurity of Karma), and mayiya-mala (the 
Impurity of subject—object Differentiation), but not free of Gnava-mala (the 
Impurity of Individuality). (See Chapter Nine of this book and Tantra 
Illuminated, page 150, and following.) In other words, they do not see 
themselves as separate from the objects of their perception, but do see 
themselves as separate from God (and other perceivers). Such beings have 
gone as far as they can without the power of grace, and are stuck at the gates 
of heaven, as it were, for only through surrender of their final attachment to 
their own individual identity can they rise into the ‘Pure Realm’ (= 
liberation) and become what they really are, an aspect of the One Light. 

being. People stuck on this level identify their true nature as ‘pure 
consciousness’ over and against any other aspect of their being, which they 
reject as not-self. In other words, they reject the body, the mind, the 
emotions as not-self, and enjoy escaping the world by entering the 
transcendent Void (Siinya) in deep meditation.“ The Tantrik tradition 
criticizes such ‘transcendentalists’ as unintegrated escapists. Because they 
reject all aspects of their being apart from pure (i.e., empty) consciousness, 
they are devoid (suinya) of the power of action, since that expresses through 


mind and body. Thus they are entirely passive and detached, unable to tap 
into the dynamic autonomy of unbounded Awareness and its power of 
believe themselves superior to other people by virtue of their ability to enter 
the Void in meditation. Their very sense of themselves as a highly evolved 
being keeps them from realizing their identity with all other beings. 
adherents of the Sankhya system described above, so the present critique is 
implicitly a critique of Sankhya as well. The Sankhyas (including Patajijali) 
describe their state of liberation as kaivalya, which means ‘isolation’ or 
‘standing apart’, which refers to separating from all aspects of being other 
than ‘pure consciousness’ .** 


Within [the realm of] Maya, there are [those perceivers called] the 
Pralayakalas, who are [temporarily] free of limitation due to dissolution: 
they know [only] the Void (sunya). Appropriate to them, their object of 
perception is [the universe,] almost completely dissolved. 


The sixth Perceiver is called the Pralayadkala, ‘one free of limitation due to 
dissolution’. In ancient Shaivism, this was the name of beings who had not 
attained liberation by the time of the dissolution of the universe (pralaya), 
and who therefore existed in a kind of limbo until the next universe was 
created, that they may have bodies again and continue working out their 
karma. But in KSemaraja’s usage, Pralayakala refers to the second layer of 
consciousness within each one of us: the mode of nondual perception that 
we access every night in deep sleep. Deep sleep is a state in which we are 
free of limitation, but not conscious of that freedom. It is a nondual state, 
but it is the nonduality of nothingness, for it is void of conscious awareness. 
It is a state accessed by meditators as well: an almost completely insensate, 
restful state similar to sleep but with a trace of awareness that makes it less 
tamasic than sleep (Swami Muktananda called it tandra, Satyananda called 
it nidra). It is a lovely state, but hardly very advanced, and an easy place for 
your meditations to get stuck in a rut. 

However, if you pass through the sensationless Void (Sunya) in 
completely wakeful meditation, that is considered a very high attainment—it 
requires you to surrender your sense of self, becoming nothing by passing 
through this non-state of complete emptiness, which is, for most, utterly 
terrifying. Successfully surrendering to it and ‘coming out the other side’ 


usually means attaining liberation at some level. Swami Laksman-ju 
compared this experience to “passing through the eye of a needle”, in the 
sense that it is difficult to traverse and requires you to surrender everything. 
If you do not surrender your individuality and thereby fully pass through the 


oon 


mentioned above. 


Situated in the realm of tattvas extending down to Earth, the embodied souls 
(Sakalas), completely divided [from each other and from the objects of their 
perception] and limited [in their powers of cognition and action], perceive the 
world as exactly the same [i.e., divided and limited]. 


Perceiver number seven is the Sakala, which refers to (most of) us: 
embodied souls in their ordinary waking state of limited awareness. Sakala 
literally means ‘with (sa-) limited powers (kalda)’ of knowing and acting. 
Sakalas experience themselves as completely differentiated from each other 
and from objects they know, and they experience limitation in terms of 
place, time, and form. They live, in other words, in a world of 
differentiation. 

Since all beings perceive the universe in a manner defined by how they 
are constituted, Sakalas see the world as they see themselves: differentiated, 
limited and circumscribed. Once again, the world is as you see it—or more 
precisely, you see the world in terms determined by how you see yourself. 
Until you awaken to a wider reality, you tend to gaze at the horizon of your 
own knowledge and assume you see, more or less, the horizon of reality 
itself. This is precisely the definition of ignorance in nondual Tantra. Until a 
Sakala-being touches a deeper layer of his own consciousness, he will find it 
very difficult to believe that there is another reality to be experienced at all. 

Having said all that, we should also acknowledge that a Sakala is an 
amazing thing: a self-aware being. Such a being can not only perceive an 
object, like all animals can, but can also be aware of itself as the perceiver 
of the object. That is, a Sakala has the basic capacity to know that she 
knows. Yet it is this very self-awareness that causes the Sakala to believe in 
her own separateness: since she knows herself as a knower, she believes 
herself to be separate from that which she knows. Only an earnest and 
faithful application of the spiritual practices directly reveals the reality of 
deeper layers of consciousness, whereby the former Sakala sees that 
knower, knowing, and known are three aspects of one dynamic reality. 


Transcending all those lower perceivers is Lord Siva, whose substance and 
nature is solely the Light of Awareness (prakdsa). For Him, all beings and 
states have a single nature: that very Light. 


KsSemaraja, having summarized the perspectives of Perceivers two to seven, 
now jumps to Perceiver one, the Supreme Subject, known in this tradition as 
Siva, ‘the Benevolent One’. Siva is the ultimate and fundamental nature of 
all conscious beings, the root of every ‘self’. From the totally transcendent 
Siva-perspective, only the single Light of Awareness exists; in other words, 
as mentioned above, here there is no sense of any reality even slightly 
separate from the ‘I’. The whole of reality is a single consciousness: one 
without a second. This is a state impossible to think ourselves into, 
impossible for Sakalas to even imagine, because the mind necessarily thinks 
in dualistic categories. Yet it is possible to directly experience this absolute 
nonduality of the supreme Subject: it is the level of realization in which all 
separation has been completely dissolved, and everything that ever was, 
everything that could ever be throughout all time and space, is simply the 
vibration of a single word, the mahd-mantra aHaM (‘T’). 


Though the level of Siva is the level of absolute nonduality, it is not the 
principle most venerated in the Recognition school. For these masters, the 
ultimate principle is not the one that tops any hierarchy, not that which is the 
most transcendental. Rather, it is that which is simultaneously transcendent 
and immanent, that all-pervasive Power that is equally present in the 
experience of the most sublime meditation and the experience of the putrid 
smell of a rotting corpse. This undefinable, incomprehensible, all-pervasive 
Power, naturally and eternally endowed with love for itself in any and every 
possible form, is here called Sri-Paramasiva. In fact, it goes by many names 
in the tradition, for it cannot be named. 


However, Sri-Paramasiva, replete solely with the Light of Awareness that 
consists of supreme Bliss, simultaneously transcends the universe and [yet] 
is the universe. From that ‘perspective’, all of existence from [transcendent] 
Siva down to Earth vibrates into manifestation (sphurati) as an expression of 
That, without any duality whatsoever. So in reality, there is no subject or 
object whatsoever that is other; rather, it is simply the revered Sri- 
Paramasiva that is vibrating thus in thousands of various different forms. 
This is what is implied [by the sutra]. || 3 || 


Sri-Paramasgiva is not one of the Seven Perceivers, for it is that all- 
encompassing Consciousness that is ‘beyond’ any kind of subjectivity, any 
kind of ‘I’-ness. Yet Sri-Paramasiva manifests as all of the Seven 
Perceivers. 

Let us note that Sri is one of the commonest names of the divine feminine. 
So the name Sri-Paramasiva implies the inseparable union of Siva with 
Sakti, that is to say, Awareness with Bliss (cid-Gnanda), Manifestation 
conjoined with Reflection (prakasa-vimarsa). Here KSemaraja has carefully 
chosen a designation that suggests this perfect union, for sri is also 
commonly used as an honorific prefix (almost like Mr./Ms. in English), and 
therefore Sri-Paramasiva clearly designates a single ‘being’ while 
simultaneously signaling to us that this being is the perfect fusion of the 
principles that, when difference is discernible, we call Siva and Sakti. He 
drives the point home by describing Sri-Paramagiva as paramdnanda-maya- 
prakasaika-ghana, ‘replete solely with the Light of Awareness (prakdasa) 
that consists of supreme Bliss’.”° 

A word or two is necessary about the meaning of paramdnanda, here 
translated as ‘supreme Bliss’. We could also translate ‘unconditioned joy’ or 
even ‘unimpeded wonder’. Paramdnanda spontaneously arises when 
Awareness is full and complete, and furthermore is aware that whatever it is 
aware of is itself (i.e., vimarsa). ParamGnanda is awareness savoring the 
given expression of itself. It is what makes Awareness not sterile, but juicy- 
sweet, full of wonder and delight. It is the inherent Power (Sakti) of Siva, 
which means that it cannot fail to arise when awareness is fully experienced. 


Contemplation Exercise 


Think of the times in your life when you have felt spontaneous joy, a sense 
of freedom and lightness and that ‘all is right with the world’. This is 
Gnanda. What do you think was the cause of these experiences of Gnanda? 
Did all these experiences have any objective feature in common? 


You may notice that you can’t identify any external element that is the same 
in all the experiences. The only thing they have in common, probably, is the 
fact that you were fully present and in harmony with yourself (however 
briefly) in each case. Tantrik philosophy argues that the sole cause of true 
Gnanda is this fullness (purnata) of awareness. When the fullness of the 
Light of Awareness manifests, Bliss automatically manifests with it. When 


the fullness is not manifest, it is always because you are internally divided, 
and are identifying with a part of yourself instead of the whole. The path to 
joy is that of seeing the truth of the whole of your being. 


Let’s return to KSemaraja’s final paragraph above. He tells us that Sri- 
Paramasiva (= Awareness-Bliss) simultaneously transcends all things 
(visvottirna) and yet is the very substance of all things (visvatmaka). This is 
why Sri-Paramasiva does not top the hierarchy of the Perceivers or of the 
Principles (tattvas)—the top of any hierarchy is the most transcendent thing, 
but Sri-Paramagiva is equally the most immanent thing and the most 
transcendent thing. It vibrates as the whole field of the thirty-six tattvas, 
from the most transcendent to the most earthy, from the most refined to the 
most vulgar, ‘without any duality whatsoever’. The great Krama master 
Prabodha summed up this teaching in his beautiful verse, 


Whatever form I conceive, however transcendent, is lower than You! 
Yet nor can I conceive of anything, however low, in which You are not 
completely present! 


It is important to note, however, that saying duality is absent from this 
perspective is not the same as saying that diversity is unreal. Rather, the 
completely full consciousness of Sri-Paramaéiva allows for diversity as an 
expression of the One, unlike the perspective of the first Perceiver, Siva, 
which denies diversity. The implications of this for real-world spirituality 
are huge. For this tradition, the ‘highest state’, if there is one, is that of 
coming back down to earth after experiencing transcendence, and seeing 
that the ordinary is no less divine than the transcendent. 


KsSemaraja concludes with the central teaching of the stitra: that the division 
into subject and object, grasper and grasped, while fundamental, is not 
ultimate. It is one consciousness that becomes both, and thus liberation in 
this system entails the end of all grasping, because it entails the end of the 
false perception that there is a ‘grasper’ or anything separate from him that 
could be grasped. There is only the One vibrating and shining in thousands 
of different forms, so what could be the point of grasping? Of course, there 
is a considerable gap between understanding this truth and the abiding 
experience of it, which is why there are seventeen more sitras. 


This concludes our study of Stitra Three and its commentary. 


[xii] Having said that, in some Western mystical traditions, such as the teaching of Meister Eckhart, the 
personal God is subordinated to the formless and indescribable ‘Godhead’, an articulation that parallels the 
Saiva teaching. 

[xiii] In the early Christian tradition, St. Augustine wrote, “Angel is the name of their office, not of their 
nature. If you seek the name of their nature, it is spirit; if you seek the name of their office, it is angel.” This 
parallels the Saiva doctrine, in which Mantras are one with God, yet carry out different functions. 

the void-trance (stinya-samadhi); they are like sleeping serpents” (introduction to Tantraloka 
10.133cd—135ab). 

where kevalin comes from the same word as does kaivalya (that being kevala, which means alone or 
isolated). 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Ksemardja’s original text 


Just as God has the whole universe for his body, in the same way, 


The individual conscious being, 
as a contraction of universal Awareness, 
consists of the entire universe in a microcosmic form. 
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Sri-Paramasiva desires to make manifest the universe—abiding in oneness with 
itself—in forms that express all the aspects of its being, from Sadasiva to Earth. 
So S/he first vibrates as a manifestation that is not different from the Light of 
Awareness, that is ‘more void than the void’—a synonym for Transcendent Siva, 
consisting only of the expression of the unity of Awareness. 

Only then does S/he appear also as all the other Principles of Reality, the 118 
Worlds, all existent things and states of being, various Knowers, and so on—all 
of which are simply the crystallization into form of the dynamic flowing essence 
of Awareness. 

Thus, in the same way that God has the entire universe for his body, the 
individual conscious being, i.e., the knowing subject, as a contraction of 
universal Awareness, embodies the entire universe in a microcosmic form, 
like the seed of a banyan tree. As it is said in a sacred text of the Siddhanta 
school: 


He is the body and He is the embodied one; He is the soul in all bodies. 


In The Doctrine of the Three-Headed Bhairava, Siva gave this [same] teaching, 
that the perceiver consists of the entire universe in a contracted form, in the 
passage beginning: 


The body is composed of all the deities; listen to this now, Beloved. It 
is said to be earth in its solidity; it is water in its fluidity... 
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and ending: 


...thus the Divine stands before your very eyes, directly pervading the 
totality of things. 


This is the point: though a limited perceiver, because you are one with the Light 
of Awareness, and because of the reasoning given in the scriptures, you must be 
entirely of one nature with all-embodying Siva. You merely appear as if 
contracted because your essential nature is not fully manifest, due to the power 
of His maya. And upon contemplating that state of contraction, we realize that 
even it is nothing but Awareness, because it can only exist as an aspect of 
Awareness; otherwise it would be nothing whatever. Thus every perceiver is the 
all-embodying Lord Siva himself. 


As [ have taught: 


If ignorance is unknown, knowing alone remains. If it is known, then 
because it is a part of our knowing, knowing alone remains. 


The sacred Spanda scripture makes the very same point: 


Because the embodied soul is made up of all things, and perceives its 
oneness with the awareness it has of all things that arise, the state that is 
not Siva does not exist in word, thing, or thought. 


Thus, it states that there is no difference at all between Siva and the embodied 
soul (jiva). Thorough insight into this Truth itself is liberation, and thorough 
ignorance of this Truth itself is bondage. This will be explained later. || 4 || 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


with explanation 
Just as God has the whole universe for his body, in the same way, 
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The individual conscious being, 
as a contraction of universal Awareness, 
consists of the entire universe in a microcosmic form. 


It is a traditional teaching in Shaivism that God is that being whose body is 
the entire universe and whose soul is Consciousness. KSemaraja uses that 
well-known language here to convey a central Tantrik teaching: since the 
individual’s awareness is simply a contracted form of divine Awareness, the 
individual’s body-mind likewise must be a microcosm of the whole 
universe. The implications of this are considerable, and will be explored 
more fully below. First KSemaraja wants to present a brief sketch of the 
Tantrik theory of creation as the emanation, or self-expression, of the 
Absolute. 


Sri-Paramaésiva [tattva #0] desires to make manifest the universe—abiding 
in oneness with itself—in forms that express [all the aspects of its being, ] 
from Sadasiva to Earth. So S/he first vibrates as a manifestation [tattva #1 | 
that is not different from the Light of Awareness (prakdasa), ‘more void than 
the void’—a synonym for Transcendent Siva, consisting [only] of the 
expression of the unity of Awareness. 


In most Indian philosophy, the Absolute is free of all desire, desire being 
seen as a base or vulgar thing, so it is telling that here, the Absolute is 
pictured as having an innate desire to manifest that which is within it. The 
universe is a latent potentiality within the awareness of the One, and it 


desires to actualize that potential, out of love for itself. The first step in that 
manifestation is to tease apart Siva and Sakti—not that they ever truly 
separate, but they pull apart somewhat, as it were, to dance together. The 
prerequisite and ground of the manifestation that is to come is ‘transcendent 
divinity’ (andsrita-siva), the supreme Void, the pure Light of Awareness, 
untouched by any difference. This is the first tattva: the silence that lies 
behind all sound, the stillness that is the ground of all action. It is absolutely 
quiescent, unmanifest to the senses, yet constantly present and _ all- 
pervading. 

Yet the phrase ending KSema’s paragraph above, describing Transcendent 
Siva and here translated as ‘an expression of the unity of Awareness’ 
(cidaikyakhyati), could also be translated as ‘not expressing the totality of 
Awareness’ .”! That is, the transcendent emptiness of ‘pure’ unity-awareness 
does not express the whole of the potentiality that is latent within 
Awareness. Not only because there is form as well as formlessness latent 
within Awareness, but also because Transcendent Siva is still, and there is 
also the Sakti aspect, i.e., dynamism, which must be expressed. 


Only then does S/he appear also as all the other Principles of Reality 
(tattvas), the 118 Worlds, all existent things and states of being, various 
Knowers, and so on—all of which are simply the crystallization into form of 
the dynamic flowing essence of Awareness (cid-rasa). 


With transcendent Siva—identical to what the Buddhists call Emptiness?*— 
as the formless ground, the whole of manifest reality spills forth into being: 
the thirty-four other tattvas (Sakti, tattva #2, is the very dynamism of their 
spilling forth), the 118 dimensions on which beings may exist (bhuvanas), 
all existent things and states (bhavas), and the six other classes of conscious 
perceivers detailed above in Chapter Three (pramatrs). All of these are said 
to be the coagulation, or crystallization, or thickening into form (asydnata) 
of the rasa, or dynamic flowing essence, of Awareness. In this evocative 
image, KSemaraja pictures divine Awareness as a flowing liquid that 
congeals into solid form (like a sap that crystallizes) and then melts once 
again, dissolving its form into the dynamism of pure energy, only to assume 
yet another form, and another, in an endless series. He sees the whole 
universe as the enactment of this rhythmic pulse (spanda), as interrelated 
patterns of the freezing and melting of the endless unimpeded flow of the 


power of Awareness, delighting in its ability to assume ever-new forms and 
relinquish them again. 

Let’s apply this teaching to our human lives as well. Consciousness, out 
of its own free will, chooses particular roles to play out of the nearly infinite 
possibilities—and then naturally seeks to relinquish those roles to make 
space for new possibility. Adult humans tend to be afraid of letting go of a 
self-image that matches a role they understand, despite how stale it has 
become, unless a new prospect is already being offered. But Awareness 
doesn’t work that way: it seeks to melt into flowing possibility before 
reforming in organic response to its situation. 


Contemplation Exercise 
Reflect on your own life, and the many roles you have adopted. Are you 
‘the party girl’, or ‘the successful guy’, or ‘the know-it-all’, or ‘the one 
whose relationships never work out’, or ‘the spiritual seeker’, or ‘the 
damaged victim’, or the ‘good daughter/son’, or the ‘rebel’? Make an 
inventory of all your roles, all your self-images. 


When you survey them, which ones still feel really ‘right’, such that you are 
delighting in them and learning from them, and which ones no longer feel 
true to you, and have become stale and dry, past their natural expiration 
date? 


Usually, we hang on to the latter type of roles out of fear. Who will you be 
if you’re not (fill in the blank)? Realize that everyone is afraid of letting go 
without knowing what comes next, and that courage means doing it anyway, 
despite the fear. If, in the space of openness left by the letting go, you drop 
deep inside, with an attitude of being open to whatever may come, a new 
inspiration will start to make itself felt. 


Now, KSemaraja has established that the whole of reality, all the worlds and 
all the beings living in them and all the states that they pass through, are all 
the self-expression of the One, the single underlying consciousness 
sometimes called the Blessed Lord (bhagavan) or God. 


Thus, in the same way that God has the entire universe for his body, the 
individual conscious being (cetana*”), i.e., the knowing subject, as a 


contraction of universal Awareness (citi), embodies the entire universe in a 
microcosmic form, like the seed of a banyan tree [contains the pattern of the 
whole tree]. 


Here we get a clear statement of the primary thesis of Chapter Four, which 
relates to what might be called the ‘holographic’ vision of reality in nondual 
Saiva Tantra. If you have a piece of real holographic film, when you shine a 
laser through it, you get a three-dimensional image. If the film records the 
image of a toy truck, say, then if you cut the piece of film in half and shine a 
laser through each half, what do you see? Not two halves of a truck, but two 
complete smaller toy trucks. This is because the information of the image is 
a pattern recorded everywhere on the film. Thus, something can be said to 
be ‘holographic’ when the pattern of the whole is contained in each of its 
parts in a smaller iteration (we see this phenomenon in fractals as well). 
When KsSemaraja tells us that each individual conscious being embodies the 
entire universe in microcosm, he is telling us that each part contains the 
pattern of the whole. He managed to explain holographic information 
encoding nearly 1,000 years before it existed. 

Though he did not have the perfect analogy of a hologram or a fractal, he 
is clearly groping in that direction when he cites the example of the seed of 
the banyan tree. The banyan fig tree is the largest tree in the world; a single 
tree can cover several acres due to its aerial roots that become 
supplementary trunks. However, the seeds inside its fruit are very tiny, and 
yet from that tiny seed, a vast tree can grow, because (as we now know) 
each seed contains the DNA pattern of the whole. Indian philosophers had 
long intuited the existence of DNA, supposing that all the information 
necessary to produce the tree must somehow exist within the seed, in a 
tightly packed form.“# In KsSema’s formulation, then, just as each of our 
cells contain the DNA that describes our whole body-mind, our body-mind 
itself is like a ‘cell’ of the universe, containing its entire pattern in 
contracted form. 


Okay, now having established the model of reality being presented here, 
what are the real-world implications? They are considerable. First, there is 
no state experienced by anyone ever that you cannot experience in this very 
body. It is literally all within you, and should you choose to plumb the 
depths of your being, you will directly know that that is true—without 
having to actually experience the entire range. On the spiritual path, 


everyone discovers sooner or later that the sense they have of themselves, of 
who and what they think they are, is grossly limited and small compared to 
the reality of the vastness of their being. The capacity to be the holiest of 
saints and the most heartless of killers exists within each of us. You may 
have heard this before, but take a moment to actually feel the truth of it 
within yourself. Such a feeling inspires us to embrace our own greatness on 
the one hand, yet also gives us greater compassion for the wicked on the 
other hand—for we know that “there, but for the grace of God, go I’. 

When you can really feel the full range of human possibility within 
yourself, it also gives rise to reverent wonder at the manifestation of the 
unique selection of that range called ‘me’—a selection that is never static, 
but ever fresh and new, if we let it be. A sense of humbled awe arises when 
you realize that of all the things God could have chosen to be, she has 
chosen to become you—and chooses it again, afresh, now, and each 
moment. For the Tantrika, or any awakened being, there really is no greater 
joy than simply seeing which part of the infinite pattern will manifest next. 
“What will God do—and be—through me today?” spoken with a soft smile, 
roughly approximates this experience. 

Tantra teaches that all the sacred sites, all the places of pilgrimage, and all 
the deities are within. In fact, the Tantrikas went so far as to map the sacred 
sites of India onto the human body, implying that anything you can 
experience by going to a sacred site can be experienced within. As beautiful 
as this world can be, the inner landscape is just as varied and just as 
beautiful. This can be hard for many people to believe, because what you 
experience when you first turn within is usually just the spinning of your 
own mind, or else boring nothingness. But if you are patient, just when 
you’ve given up on seeing anything, a subtle depth starts to open up, a 
vastness filled with quiet presence, and in that vastness, little by little, 
something indescribable starts to be revealed—but never when you’re 
specifically looking for it. 


Now KSemaraja proves his point by citing scriptural authority, as is 
traditional. In his context, it was believed that if you couldn’t cite a scripture 
to support your point, your point was suspect. Originality is suspect in the 
spiritual sphere, because something only has the weight of real truth if it’s 
been divinely revealed and/or tested over generations. A new idea, however 
attractive, cannot be called truth until it has stood the test of time, and been 


examined over and over again in the light of a broad range of human 
experience. 

Here KSema first cites a text from the broad base of the tradition, the most 
universally accepted layer of scripture, called the Siddhanta, and then cites a 
Trika text immediately afterward, thus covering both the orthodox Saiva 
side and the more heterodox Sakta side, implying that they both agree on 
this key point. 


As it is said in a sacred text of the Siddhanta school: 


He is the body and He is the embodied one; He is the soul in all 
bodies. 


In the Trisiro-mata (The Doctrine of the Three-Headed Bhairava), Siva gave 
this [same] teaching, that the perceiver consists of the entire universe in a 
contracted form, in the passage beginning: 


The body is composed of all the deities;~ listen to this now, Beloved. 
It is said to be Earth in [terms of] its solidity; it is Water in its 
fluidity... 

and ending: 


...thus the Divine stands before your very eyes, directly pervading 
the totality of things. 


The Trisiro-mata is a lost text of the Trika, teaching the three Trika 
Goddesses (Para, Parapara, and Apara: see page 236 of Tantra Illuminated) 
as the ‘three heads’ of Bhairava (which is the preferred Sakta term for Siva, 
or God), to emphasize that the three are aspects of one Consciousness. In the 
quote given above, we see the divinization of the body in Tantra, for it is 
only in physical embodiment that all thirty-six tattvas are fully expressed. 
Note that here the tattvas are called ‘deities’, an unusual usage. The quote 
must have continued with all the other tattvas, saying “It is Fire in its 
warmth; it is Wind in its mobility; it is Space in its extension” and so on. 
Since all the tattvas are expressions of the Divine, the culminating quote 
makes sense. In this (Trika) tradition, then, the Divine is hardly something 
far removed in a distant heaven; it is the very substance of all that we 
experience. 


This is the point: though a limited perceiver, because you are one with the 
Light of Awareness, and because of the [other] reasoning given in the 
scriptures [and taught above], you must be entirely of one nature with all- 


embodying Siva. You [merely] appear as if contracted, because your 
essential nature is not [fully] manifest, due to the power of His maya [by 
which differentiation appears ultimately real]. And upon contemplating that 
[state of] contraction, we realize that even it is nothing but Awareness, 
because it can only exist as an aspect of Awareness; otherwise it would be 
nothing whatever. Thus every perceiver is the all-embodying Lord Siva 
himself. 


Here KSemaraja hits a kind of crescendo in his argument. “You must be 
entirely of one nature with all-embodying Siva” could also be translated as 
“You can’t be anything but a form of the one, the Deity whose body is the 
whole universe.” (viSva-Sarira-Sivaika-rupa eva kevalam.) He goes on to say 
that contraction is but an appearance, not ultimately real. This does not 
belittle the sometimes painful reality of contraction, because in the 
Recognition philosophy, everything is termed an ‘appearance’ (abhasa) 
insofar as it is, in reality, a shining of the One Light that merely appears to 
have its own separate being. The Power called maya is, in this system, the 
power of creative diversification by which things appear to have separate, 
individual, independent existence. (Note that individuality in the sense of 
diversity is accepted in this system, while individuality in the sense of 
separate existence is not.“) But contraction falls away when your essential 
nature (svabhava) becomes fully manifest, meaning you will experience the 
expansive state of your own divinity even in the midst of those states others 
would call contraction. For even contraction itself is nothing but a form of 
Awareness; after all, that which is not part of Awareness cannot be said to 
exist, as we have seen. Therefore, in this system, there is no demonizing of 
contraction; it is part of the One Light, and every conscious being, in 
whatever state of mind, is none other than Lord Siva, he who embodies all 
things. Some are Lord Siva in his divine state of concealment, others are 
Lord Siva in his equally divine state of self-revelation. (More on this later.) 


As I have taught [elsewhere]: 


If ignorance is unknown, knowing alone remains. If it is known, 
then because it is a part of our knowing, knowing alone remains. 


On the topic of whether contraction is something separate from divine 
Awareness, KSemaraja cites a parallel passage from another work of his. 
Here we see an important difference of this philosophy from the Vedanta. In 
the latter view, ignorance cannot be said to be a part of the Absolute 


(brahman), nor can it be said to have a separate existence: its status is 
simply said to be ‘unexplainable’. However, here there simply is no 
ignorance, except in the sense of ‘that which has not yet been seen’. There is 
no badness or wrongness, just knowing that is incomplete (which can of 
course be very painful at times). 

Let’s try to understand the riddle-like statement KSema makes above. We 
can rephrase the same thing in different ways, such as: if the state of 
unconsciousness is not known to us, then we experience only consciousness; 
if it is known to us, then because we are aware of it, again, we are left with 
consciousness alone. 

To put it another way, is the state of separation from the Light of 
Awareness something that is manifest or not? If not, we are left only with 
what is manifest (the Light of Awareness); if the state of separation is 
manifest, it is simply another aspect of that Light, because it is by that one 
Light that all things are known. Therefore, there is no ‘darkness’ in your 
being—if you see it, it is part of your light. The only absolute darkness 
would be nonexistence, which by definition does not exist. What really 
exists, then, is not ignorance but partial knowledge that can be expanded; a 
partial aperture for the passage of light that can be further opened. Thus we 
can start from any being’s knowledge of their reality and work from there to 
knowledge of the ultimate, and this is exactly what a master teacher does. 

Note an important implication of this teaching: it problematizes the 
common Western articulation of challenging personality traits as ‘the 
shadow’, as in, “I’m working with my shadow.” All too often this is just a 
euphemism for ‘my dark side’, and as such reinforces a false dichotomy 
between the light and dark within, the apparent struggle between the angelic 
and demonic natures. From the Tantrik perspective, this view of things is 
wrong, and more importantly, it does not lead to a successful outcome, 
because it precludes loving the whole of your being, and it is only through 
love that real healing and integration can occur. Demonizing your anger, or 
desire, or whatever, does not lead to healing—unless of course you are 
following the Tantrik practice of feeding your demons instead of fighting 
them. The affirmation that there is no darkness within, only light unseen, 
or light that is stagnant, reorients us to do our work with greater courage, 
confidence, and love. 

Another way of saying the same thing is the assertion that only Truth 
exists; untruth only seems to exist because we’re not seeing the Truth 


clearly (this is the line of argument that nondualist Jed McKenna takes).** 
Lastly, we might note that the language of KSemaraja’s verse above 
recalls the beautiful and very ancient UpaniSadic verse: 


Om purnam adah pirnam idam purnat purnam udacyate | 
purnasya purnam Gdaya purnam evavasisyate || 


Om. That [what is external] is perfect, whole, complete. This [what is 
internal] is perfect, whole, complete. From perfect wholeness, perfect 
wholeness proceeds. If the whole is taken from the whole, what remains 
is still perfectly whole. 


When you see yourself as complete just as you are, you realize that spiritual 
work involves neither getting rid of what is ‘bad’ within you nor acquiring 
something that is lacking; rather, it centers on learning to work with old 
energy in new ways, creating more alignment throughout the system, and 
moving that which is stagnant. In this scenario, everything naturally finds its 
place: you allow that which ‘wants’ to depart to flow out (and when it does, 
you are somehow still perfectly whole), and allow that which ‘wants’ to 
enter to flow in and through, without grasping at it. When you see with the 
eyes of truth, you see that nothing could be added to, or subtracted from, 
this moment to make it any more perfect. 

KSema now cites one more scriptural source, the most subtle and 
powerful of the citations in this chapter. 


The sacred Spanda scripture makes the very same point: 


Because the embodied soul is made up of all things [that arise in its 
field of experience], and perceives its oneness with the awareness it 
has of all things, the state that is not Siva does not exist in word, 
thing, or thought.” 


Thus, it states that there is no difference at all between Siva and the 
embodied soul (jiva). 


Ksemaraja cites a verse and a half from the Stanzas on Vibration,”. which 
summarize an argument that we can spell out more clearly here. This is, 
perhaps, one of the more ‘watertight’ arguments in this philosophy, 
provided of course that you accept the first axiom, which can only be 
demonstrated through direct (spiritual) experience, but which can hardly be 
doubted by anyone who has had that experience. (Of course, for the original 


audience, scripture was a valid means of knowledge, in fact the most 
reliable means of knowledge.) Here is the argument: 


a. It is known from scripture that God/dess comprises all things, i.e., 
has the universe for its body (axiom). 

b. No object is ever manifest without a simultaneously manifesting 
awareness of that object, and therefore, by the principle of invariable 
concomitance (which states that two things that always arise together 
must in fact be two aspects of one thing), 

c. any object and one’s awareness of it are two aspects of one thing. 

d. The knowing subject (e.g., you) in which manifests the awareness of 
any thing is, clearly, not something separate from the awareness she 
has of that thing. So, combining (C) and (D), we must conclude that 

e. the individual being is comprised of all things (in his realm of 
experience), and therefore, combining (A) and (E), 

f. the individual and God are one and the same (in nature, though not in 
scope). 


The only difference between the individual and God, by this argument, is 
the one already mentioned in the sutra that began this chapter: the 
individual’s awareness is, generally speaking, contracted (indeed, it is by 
virtue of that fact that we call him an individual), and thus the scope of his 
awareness is usually limited to a narrower field, that of his individual 
experience. ‘God’ is nothing but a name for the total, transindividual field of 
Awareness (by virtue of participating in which each individual has whatever 
degree of awareness he does), and thus God’s consciousness is only 
different in scope, not in nature. Even that difference disappears at certain 
moments for certain people, and it is this that we tend to call a ‘spiritual 
experience’ (samavesa in Sanskrit). 

KSemaraja comments further on this Spanda verse in his work called An 
Investigation into the Doctrine of Vibration (Spanda-nirnaya). There he 
writes: 


The individual soul is a cognizer, who, like Siva, consists of everything 
[that arises in his sphere of experience]; therefore, the state that is not 
Siva does not exist in words, things, or thoughts (whether discursive or 
otherwise), whether past, present, or future. The real meaning of this 


verse is that everything has Siva as its real nature. [Next KSema 
comments on the second half of verse 4, not cited above: } 

And since it is so, the conscious perceiver is an active experient who 
exists as the feeling-state of the given object of experience, [yet] 
remains the same, i.e., neither lessened nor increased, at all times and in 
all loci [of experience], such as the various tattvas and worlds. Nor can 
any object of experience whatsoever be [known as] something separate 
from its experiencer. 

So the passage [above] establishes that in actuality there is no 
difference whatsoever between Siva and the individual soul. Thus, one 
should not think oneself incomplete or imperfect with regard to any 
state of the body, mind, etc. On the contrary, one should know “My 
essence-nature is Siva, undivided Awareness [in the form of this state].” 


This passage is quite astonishing for those used to the mainstream teaching 
in Indian spirituality, that the innermost self is a witness (saksi), detached 
from and untouched by all that it experiences. Here, by contrast, the self is 
said to be an engaged, active experient (bhokta), not separate from the 
feeling-state it experiences. That is, in this view the inner self is not a 
detached witness of some state like ‘cold’ experienced by the body; the self- 
which-is-consciousness actually becomes the ‘felt-sense’ of cold, just as 
Siva (universal consciousness) has really become this manifest universe, 
which is not at all an illusion.*“ But, and here’s the interesting part, the self- 
which-is-consciousness, the soul, is not depleted or enlarged by any 
experience whatsoever, or divided or fragmented either—just like Siva 
retains his undivided and complete nature even as he becomes this whole 
reality. Feeling depleted or enlarged is something that happens on the level 
of the prana, and the soul is even more fundamental than pranq; it is 
unbounded Awareness. By definition, Awareness can adopt any form, have 
any experience, and it remains simply what it is: something like pure 
radiance, a conscious field that is like gold in that it is soft, malleable, and 
shining.“ It does not become incomplete or imperfect due to any alteration 
in mind or body. 

The significance of this teaching is huge, for it is a decisive turn against 
the dissociative consequences of the ‘detached witness’ teaching still 
prevalent throughout the world of yoga today. Tantra teaches that no 
detachment is ultimately necessary to be healthily centered in your 
innermost being. Both detachment and attachment result in suffering. Since 


attachment occurs through identification with body and mind (see Chapter 
Seven), the solution in that case is the same: know your soul, your essence- 
nature, divine Awareness, and become centered in it. 

Ksema finishes with: 


Thorough insight into this Truth [that Siva and jiva are of one nature] itself is 
liberation, and thorough ignorance of this Truth itself is bondage. This will 
be explained later. 


Liberation (mukti) is nothing but your natural state when you are seeing the 
whole truth clearly (parijfiana). Bondage is your natural state when you 
have not yet seen the whole truth clearly. He will explain this further in 
Chapters Twelve and Thirteen. Let’s end this chapter with a contemplation. 


Contemplation Exercise 
“The state that is not Siva does not exist in word, thing, or thought.” Take in 
this powerful statement, remembering that Siva means both ‘God’ (or ‘the 
Divine’) and ‘a blessing’. What might it be like to experience the state of 
being from which this statement arose? What might it be like to feel that 
your every thought, however exalted or base, is a vibration of the one divine 
energy? 


Notice the way in which you almost unconsciously categorize your 
thoughts, words, and actions as high versus low, worthy versus unworthy, 
divine versus mundane—fundamentally, as ‘that which should be’ versus 
‘that which should not be’. Right now, take a deep breath, and allow 
everything to be, just as it is. 


Realize that every thought and action, however seemingly misguided, 
springs from seeking love, bliss, or insight, and these are the primary 
characteristics of the Divine. So every action is nothing but the Divine 
seeking to know itself, sometimes gracefully, sometimes clumsily. Realizing 
this, be gentle with yourself. 


This concludes our study of Sitra Four and its commentary. 


[xvi] Cetana is literally ‘the agent of consciousness’, that is, the one who does the act of being conscious. In 
this text it refers to the individuated conscious being, as opposed to citi, which is not individuated. 
[xvii] Cf. Chandogya Upanisad 6.12. 


[xviii] See Tsultrim Allione’s masterful book Feeding Your Demons, which is a moder and accessible 
interpretation of ancient chdd practice. 

[xix] See his Theory of Everything. 

[xx] To borrow a beautifully apropos simile first articulated by the Buddha. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Ksemardja’s original text 


Objection: “Surely, the individual perceiver is made up of dualistic mental 
constructs, and the mind is the basis of these mental constructs. So, if the 
perceiver is the mind, how can it be God?” 


Addressing this doubt, in order to explain the mind, it is taught: 


Awareness itself, descending from its state of pure consciousness, 
becomes contracted by the object perceived: this is [called] the 
mind. || 5 || 








The mind is nothing other than this very Goddess Awareness. To explain: when 
She conceals Her true nature and takes on contraction, there are two modes in 
which She does so. 


Sometimes, She vibrates predominantly as Awareness, subordinating 
contraction, even though it is still present. Other times, contraction is 
predominant. 


In the case of Awareness being predominant, 


e If it predominates exclusively as the innate Light of Awareness, that is 


oon 


e However, when the Light’s capacity for Self-reflection is predominant, 
that is the state of being a Wisdom-perceiver. In that state, through the 
progressive diminution of contraction, one ascends through successively 
higher layers: the states of ISvara, Sadaéiva, and Transcendent Siva. 


e And when the predominance of Awareness is achieved through effort in 
meditation, the state of being a knower of the Pure Realm keeps 
gradually becoming greater. 
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However, when contraction predominates, then one is merely a knower of the 
peripheral layers of one’s being: the void, the life force, the mind, and the body. 


This being the case, Awareness itself, in taking the form of the contracted 
perceiver, descends from its state of pure consciousness—being eager to grasp 
the objects of perception—and becomes contracted by a perceived object, 
such as ‘blue’ or ‘pleasure’. She is contracted by a double contraction: this is the 
mind. 


It is taught in the sacred Recognition scripture: 


The Lord’s powers of Knowing, Acting, and Differentiation, in the case 
of the beings that are forms of His own body, become the sattva, rajas, 
and tamas of the bound soul. || 


The sacred Recognition scripture is here teaching that the Power of Awareness, 
which is absolutely free, has three primary forms: the Powers of Knowing, 
Acting, and Self-concealment-in-plurality. In the state of the bound soul, due to 
the increase of contraction, that same Power of Awareness vibrates as the mind, 
with its intrinsic qualities of sattva, rajas, and tamas. 


For this very reason, the sacred Hymn on the Core of Reality teaches that 
because one’s real nature as Awareness continues to exist even in the state of 
dualistic thought, it is possible to maintain awareness of it at all times. It says: 


For those rare people who maintain close awareness of ultimate reality, 
the self-illumination of their true nature is not interrupted in that state. 
Il 5 || 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


with explanation 


[Objection:] “Surely, the individual perceiver (grahaka) is made up of 
dualistic mental constructs (vikalpa), and the mind (citta) is the basis of 
these mental constructs. So, if the perceiver is the mind, how can it be 
God?” 


In pre-Tantrik yoga (such as that of Patafijali), divine spirit is thought to be 
completely different from matter: spirit (puruSa) and matter-energy 
(prakrti) are two separate, co-eternal, irreducible things, and should not be 
confused with each other. In fact, confusing the two is thought to be the 
source of all suffering. Mind is part of matter, of course, and so cannot be 
divine. This is the basis of the objection raised here. The objectioner argues 
that what defines an individual perceiver is a flow of thoughts—specifically 
vikalpas, which are language-based, inherently dualistic thought-forms 
(KSemaraja will later disagree that this is what defines the individual 
perceiver). And these thoughts have the mind for their basis, and hence 
subjective awareness is really nothing but the mind, and therefore cannot be 
God. KSema has something rather important to tell us about this, a radically 
different perspective that is very much at the heart of what makes the Tantra 
distinct from other philosophies of mind and personhood. 


Addressing this doubt, in order to explain the mind, it is taught: 
|| CITIR EVA CETANA-PADAD AVARUDHA CETYA-SANKOCINI 
CITTAM || 5 || 
Awareness (citi) itself, descending from its state of pure 


consciousness (cetana), becomes contracted by the object 
perceived: this is [called] the mind (citta). 
Far from teaching an absolute distinction of divine spirit and mundane 


matter, Tantra teaches that they are in fact different phases of one thing, i.e., 
Awareness. Take the example of H,0: in one phase, we call it steam, in 


another, water, in another, ice. These three states are very different from one 
another, and we necessarily interact with each of them in very different 
ways. This is a perfect analogy for what KSemaraja intends here: there are 
three different states or phases of one ‘thing’—in one state, we call it God, 
in another, pure consciousness, in another, the mind. 

The implications of this are of course huge. First, though, let’s explore the 
specific three terms that KSemaraja is using here for these three states of the 
One. First we have citi, introduced in the first stra, which we translate 
(imperfectly) as Awareness. Citi (pronounced CHIT-ee) is the state in which 
Awareness is fully expanded, that is to say, untouched by any trace of 
contraction, including that of subjectivity or selfhood. In other words, there 
is no concealment whatsoever operative on the citi level (not that it’s really 
a level, of course). When citi manifests as an individuated subject, then that 
is the phase called cetana, here translated as ‘pure consciousness’. 

We have to define this second phase, cetana, more carefully so that we 
don’t confuse it with the third phase (the mind). Cetana (CHAY-tuh-nuh) is 
the state of being the conscious knower or agent of consciousness. We 
experience cetana in the space between trains of thought, a space of 
awareness momentarily devoid of thought-forms (vikalpas). That’s why I 
translate it as ‘pure consciousness’. We experience it dozens of times a day, 
but usually only for a second, and usually without the reflective self- 
awareness (vimarsa) by which we can know that we are experiencing 
cetana. (This ‘knowing’, when it does occur, does not take the form of a 
thought, or else it is no longer the cetana state.) The cetana state is open and 
expansive awareness; in fact, it is as expanded as awareness can be while 
still having a subtle ‘sense of self’. 

The third phase is citta, which we translate as ‘mind’. If, in our 4,0 
metaphor, citi is steam, and cetana is water, then citta is ice. Cetana 
contracts and solidifies, as it were, into the mind, that is, the cognitive 
apparatus that knows and thinks about specific objects. It is only on this 
level that specific thought-constructs are operative, the cognitions by which 
awareness interprets or represents reality to itself. This is the phase of 
awareness with which we are most familiar, because it is the phase that we 
are most identified with. 

Now let’s look at the sitra again. KSemaraja tells us that it is Awareness 
(citi) that is the mind (citta), and that it enters its mind-phase by descending 
or stepping down (avartidha) from its cetana phase and becoming 


contracted (sankocint) by a perceivable object (cetya). Notice that all the 
different phases have a common root in Sanskrit, that is, Vcit. It would be a 
normal Tantrik argument, though KSema does not make it here, that the 
Sanskrit language itself encodes the true nature of reality, demonstrating 
that all the phases here examined, including even that of the perceivable 
object, are all permutations of the same fundamental thing (Vcit—» citi, 
cetana, citta, cetya).** Like steam that condenses into water yet is still H,o, 
when citi appears as cetana or citta, it does not relinquish its true nature in 
any measure but remains complete, perfect, divine, fully itself. Realizing 
this clearly and fully is what we call awakening to the truth. 


Now, having said all that, we must realize that the question of what state citi 
is in is not all that important to the Recognition philosophy. In this tradition, 
to try to silence the mind and remain solely in ‘pure consciousness’ is seen 
as a frustrating and largely fruitless task (as anyone who’s tried it will 
probably agree!). That is the transcendentalist, escapist path that nondual 
Tantra rejects. What really matters, then, is not the presence or absence of 
contraction, but rather whether Awareness or contraction is predominant. 
Let’s turn now to KSemaraja’s commentary on Sitra Five, where he 
explains this. 


The mind is nothing other than this very Goddess [Awareness]. To explain: 
when She conceals Her true nature and takes on contraction, there are two 
modes [in which She does so]: 


1. Sometimes, She vibrates (sphurati) predominantly as 
Awareness, subordinating contraction, even though it is still 
present. 

2. Other times, contraction is predominant. 


The central issue here is one of identification. If you are more identified 
with the fact of being aware than with what you happen to be aware of, 
Awareness will naturally be predominant, which is subjectively experienced 
as rather more blissful, expanded, and/or nondual than when contraction is 
predominant. On the other hand, contraction will inevitably be predominant 
when we are identified with it, that is, when we are constructing a self out of 
our thoughts and feelings, or our moods, or our bodily condition. 


Notice that KSema implies that we need not banish contraction altogether 
to experience the Joy of Awareness. The latter simply needs to gain the 
upper hand, as it were, and become predominant. The thing is, the fact of 
being aware doesn’t grab at our attention the way the objects of awareness 
do. We have to bring our attention to it, and then it starts to reveal itself as 
the very ground of all our experience. 


Next he explains the other significant feature in this schema, which was 
already mentioned in passing above: the presence or absence of vimarsa, the 
self-reflective awareness by which we can look at ourselves, by which we 
know that we know, or are aware that we are aware. Without vimarsa, the 
power of self-reflection, full awakening is not possible. Now, vimarsa is 
almost never completely absent in humans, but again, at issue is whether it 
is ‘predominant’ or not. Here is an outline that organizes the information in 
KSemaraja’s next comments. It is explained in the following paragraphs. 


1. Awareness predominant, subordinating contraction 
(on the threshold of full awakening) 
b. both prakasa and vimarsa predominant = the state of a 
vidyad-pramatda (an awakened and liberated being) 
c. both prakasa and vimarsa predominant, but initially 
incomplete; they increase by stages, through sadhana 
(gradual awakening through spiritual practice) 
2. Contraction predominant = mayd-pramatd (the standard human 
condition of body-identification, mind-identification, etc.) 


In the [first] case, [that] of Awareness being predominant, (1a above) if there 
is a spontaneous predominance of the Light of Awareness (prakasa) alone, 


eon — 
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Self as pure ‘witness-consciousness’, and therefore has relinquished agency, 
believing that the Self does nothing eternally but observe. By holding to that 
view, such a person relinquishes the inherent freedom of Awareness by 
which it purposefully takes on agency and plays various roles. Lacking the 
vimarsa-sakti (power of self-reflection) by which s/he would realize that this 
is not the highest state, such a person is stuck, as it were, on the threshold of 


real liberation. Such a person might become a ‘spiritual by-passer’, denying 
that any work on the level of body/mind/psyche is necessary, because s/he 
knows that the Self is already perfect and the body-mind will never be. Still, 
since for such a person, awareness persistently predominates over 
contraction, they exist in a state that looks a lot like the fully awakened 
likewise convince others of the same, others who may then take him as a 
guru, bringing inevitable suffering to both parties. 

Note that KSema uses the word ‘spontaneous’ (sahaja) above, perhaps 
implying that this state can be attained through a ‘sudden enlightenment’— 
type awakening. If so, the subtly implied critique here is that most who 
attain so-called ‘sudden enlightenment’ do not possess the predominance of 
vimarsa-Sakti that is necessary for full awakening.~ 


1b) However, when the Light’s capacity for Self-reflection (vimarsa) is 
predominant, that is the state of being a Wisdom-perceiver [i.e., full 
awakening, on the level of the fourth Perceiver]. In that state, through the 
progressive diminution of contraction, [one ascends through successively 
higher layers]: the states of Isvara, Sadasiva, and Transcendent Siva 
[Perceivers three, two, and one, respectively]. 


When the self-reflective power of Awareness (the vimarsa of prakdsa) is 
fully present, then one enters the Pure Realm (the ‘domain’ of liberation), 
fully liberated and fully awake. KSemaraja calls the fully awakened state 
that of being a Wisdom-perceiver.*° Once one has crossed that final 
threshold (which some Buddhist lineages call ‘the Gateless Gate’), there is a 
natural, continual, effortless diminution of contraction, whereby one rises in 
stages through the remaining tattvas (or Perceiver-levels, depending on 
which model you’re using). 

KSemaraja’s next comment seems to suggest that the process described 
above can unfold through the cultivation of insight alone, for all that has 
been said under the headings of 1a) and 1b) is now contrasted to a 
meditative process. 


1c) When the predominance of Awareness (cit) is achieved through effort in 
meditation (samadhi), the state of being a knower of the Pure Realm keeps 
gradually becoming greater. 


He seems to suggest that the path of meditation, or rather the conscious 
cultivation of unitive states of awareness (for that is the more precise 


meaning of samadhi) is both more gradual and yet more sure than the 
process described above. Here there is no possibility of prakasa without 
vimarsa; the path leads inevitably to full awakening. This, at least, is my 
reading; in this section of our text it is considerably more difficult to discern 
authorial intent than in any section previous. The lack of any static final 
state is, however, clearly emphasized in the language here; literally, we have 


‘Pure Realm-knower-ness becoming [ever] greater, step by step’ .*4 


Finally, KSema contrasts the Wisdom-perceiver (vidyd-pramata) he has 
been discussing with the normal, unliberated state of awareness, that of the 
maya-pramata or ‘one who sees duality as ultimately real’. Here he is 
returning to the basic twofold division he introduced at the beginning of his 
commentary on this sitra. 


2) However, when contraction predominates, then one is [merely] a knower 
of [the more peripheral layers of one’s being:] the void, the life force, the 
mind, and the body. 


Here our author alludes to the Tantrik theory of the five-layered self, which 
we will discuss in Chapter Seven. Right now it is important to understand 
that contraction predominates because of wrongly identifying one of the 
peripheral layers of one’s being as the center of selfhood. That is, 
identification with the body, the mind, the prana, or the inner void rather 
than the dynamic nondual Awareness that is one’s true core leads to (or 
rather, is) the predominance of contraction. 


One of the most basic forms of contraction, which can give rise to much 
suffering, is the identification with one’s mind. Now Ksema reiterates the 
basic thesis of Sutra Five, expanding it slightly. 


This being the case, Awareness itself, in taking the form of the contracted 
perceiver, descends from its state of pure consciousness (cetana)—being 
eager to grasp the objects of perception—and becomes contracted by a 
perceived object, such as ‘blue’ or ‘pleasure’. She is contracted by a double 
contraction: this is [called] the mind. 


Awareness innately desires to experience itself in the form of particular 
objects," and thus willingly descends from the expanded subjectivity of the 
cetana state. In the act of perceiving a particular object, whether an external 
sensory perception (like the color blue), or an internal feeling-state (like 
pleasure), awareness partially takes on the qualities of that object, vibrating 


with its frequency, as it were. This is what we call the mind. We could 
translate KSema in another way, saying Mind is nothing but Awareness 
contracted in accordance with the object perceived. 

When Ksema refers to a ‘double contraction’ in his last line above, I think 
he means that the mind is contracted both in the sense that it is no longer an 
open space of pure subjective awareness, and in the sense that it has 
temporarily taken on the qualities of that which it perceives. But the phrase 
is unclear to me. 

Since we tend to locate our sense of self in the mind, when the mind takes 
on the qualities of that which it perceives, we tend to construct a self out of 
those objects of experience, and say (for example), “J am happy,” or “J am 
sad.” We do this even in relation to external objects: identifying your 
preferences with your self, you feel good when others agree that whatever 
you like is good, or lovely, or tasteful, and whatever you don’t like is bad, or 
ugly, or tasteless (we call this ‘feeling validated’, which really means 
‘experiencing the pleasure of believing oneself right, and that one’s limited 
sense of self is therefore justified’). The important thing to realize here is 
that the mind will always by colored by the qualities of whatever it 
perceives, and if there is identification with that mind-state, or resistance to 
it, it becomes ‘sticky’ and leaves an impression. The collection of these 
impressions forms our constructed sense of self. However, if there is no 
identification, and no resistance, then when any given object has been fully 
experienced, the mind releases it and dissolves back into pure awareness (if 
only for a moment). That is its nature, to always return to its source. 


The picture of internal reality presented here is a spanda: a pulsing 
oscillation, in this case, between expanded awareness and the contracted 
mind-perceiver. Awareness contracts in order to perceive an object, and 
contracts in precise accordance with the nature of that object, becoming a 
‘blue-mind’ or a ‘pleasure-mind’. Then, each mind (for, in a sense, each 
object of perception produces a different mind), having run its course with 
that experience, will, if it is allowed to, dissolve completely back into the 
formless open space of pure awareness, before beginning the process again. 
If it is not allowed to—that is to say, if there is resistance to completely 
releasing an experience as it comes to an end—it leaves an impression of the 
experience in the psyche or emotional body. This is the natural, endless 
process of embodied consciousness. What gums up the works, then, is the 


inability to let a given mind-state dissolve due to attachment or aversion 
regarding its object. 

Pre-Tantrik yogis thought the solution was to rid themselves of all 
attachment or aversion. Those who take this path usually wind up in 
repression and denial, often with disastrous results. There is, however, a 
more effective (if subtler) method: release the object-cognition when it starts 
to dissolve, and let the attachment or aversion you are feeling (if any) 
become the new object of cognition, without mistakenly thinking that it is 
an energy coming from the object itself. If you give complete, open, and 
nonjudgmental attention to the attachment-mind or aversion-mind, it will 
naturally dissolve into its ground, leaving no impression. Simple, subtle, and 
incredibly effective, once you get the hang of it. 


Ksema then adduces supporting evidence from his primary source text, the 
Stanzas on the Recognition of [Oneself as] the Divine, the foundational text 
of the Recognition school, written by his guru’s guru’s guru, Utpala Deva. 
This verse, found in the fourth (and most accessible) portion of that text, 
articulates the notion that the Powers of God exist in a contracted form 
within every bound soul (pasu, the traditional Saiva term for an unliberated 
being, deriving from the word for a domesticated animal). KSema follows 
the quotation with an explanation of its meaning. 


The Lord’s powers of Knowing, Acting, and Self-concealment-in- 
plurality, in the case of the [human] beings that are forms of His 

own body, become the sattva, rajas, and tamas of the bound soul. || 
[Isvara-pratyabhijna-karika IV.4] 

The sacred Recognition scripture is here teaching that the Power of 
Awareness (citi-sakti), which is absolutely free (or autonomous, svdtantrya), 
has [three primary] forms: the Powers of Knowing (jfdna-sakti), Acting 
(kriya-sakti), and Self-concealment-in-plurality (mayd-sakti). In the state of 


the bound soul, due to the increase of contraction [there], that same Power 


of Awareness vibrates as the mind, with its intrinsic qualities of sattva 
(lightness, purity, clarity), rajas (passion, energy), and tamas (heaviness, 
darkness, inertia). 


To spell it out, in the contracted state of the bound soul, the Power of 
Knowing becomes sattva, Acting becomes rajas, and Self-concealment-in- 
plurality becomes tamas. KSemaraja adds something not explicitly stated in 
the verse, but very much in its spirit, i.e., that the fundamental Power of 


Awareness becomes the mind. The mind is the substrate of those three 
qualities (gunas), which are intrinsic to it. 

Yogis tend to glorify sattva, alternately glorify and denigrate rajas, and 
denigrate tamas (which is often associated with ‘negativity’). There is some 
reason to this, because a predominance of tamas, and sometimes rajas, 
makes a clear vision of one’s essential nature much more difficult to have. 
However, here all three are equally seen as contractions of divine Powers. In 
the Tantrik view, one does not need to reject or demonize any of one’s 
innate qualities to realize that letting them get out of balance will likely 
preclude the attainment of one’s spiritual goal. Even maya is not seen 
negatively in this system, for through it, each individual facet of the One is 
expressed in embodied form. Similarly, by wisely utilizing the grounding 
and rooting nature of tamas, one can come more fully into one’s 
embodiment. 


Having established his thesis, KSema now gives us its most significant 
implication. It is this teaching that clearly marks out the difference between 
the Tantrik view and that of the Classical Yoga of Patafijali. The mind is 
merely a contracted form of universal Awareness, so— 


For this very reason, the sacred Hymn on the Core of Reality teaches that 
because one’s real nature [as Awareness] continues to exist even in the state 
of dualistic thought (vikalpa), it is possible to maintain awareness of it [at all 
times]. It says: 


For those rare people who maintain close awareness of ultimate 
reality, the self-illumination of their true nature is not interrupted 
in that [thinking state].** 


This is in direct opposition to the famous definition of yoga found in the 
Yoga-sutra, “Yoga is the stilling of the mind’s fluctuations”, where the word 
translated as ‘stilling’ (nirodha) could equally be translated as suppression, 
restriction, or cessation. Here, by contrast, for one who habitually focuses 
on her ultimate nature as the all-encompassing field of Awareness (instead 
of habitually identifying with the objects of awareness), the innate 
luminosity (sva-jyotis) of that nature remains unconcealed, even in the 
presence of various thoughts. 

To put it another way, since this philosophy denies the division of spirit 
and matter that is central to pre-Tantrik philosophy, it is not necessary for 
the mind (which is part of matter) to become entirely silent to access one’s 


essence-nature. Your real nature (Svarupa) is never not present; it both 
encompasses and expresses as all thoughts and feelings. However, to have a 
direct experience of that truth, you need to become what the scripture calls a 
paramarthanusarin, one who ‘maintains a close awareness of ultimate 
reality’. This essentially means identifying more fundamentally with 
awareness itself than with any of its objects (including your thoughts and 
feelings). This happens through a moment-by-moment practice of bringing 
your attention to the field in which all thoughts, feelings, sensations, and 
perceptions are vibrating. 


Awareness Cultivation Exercise 


Exhale long, and then breathe in deep. Release the jaw, and soften the 
muscles of the face. Now let the base of your heart be the center point of an 
expanded field of awareness that includes everything that is present. If you 
tend to be externally focused, bring a little more attention to the vibrations 
of sensation, feeling, and thought; if you tend to be internally focused, bring 
a little more attention to subtle sounds in your environment, and the quality 
of the light. Become aware that everything you are perceiving and feeling is 
a vibration within a single field. Pay attention to the whole field; don’t get 
fixated on any one feature of it. If you do, take another breath and return 
your attention to the whole field. 


Eventually, you may start to experience a presence underlying the whole 
field, permeating all of it, but undisturbed by any of it. This presence is the 
Ground of Being; the ground of your being. 


This concludes our study of Sitra Five and its commentary. 


[xxi] For prakdsa, see above. 
[xxii] Unlike in Vedanta philosophy. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


Ksemardja’s original text 


Now it is this mind that constitutes the selfhood of one who sees plurality as 
ultimately real. Thus it is taught: 


One who consists of the mind perceives duality. 








6 || 


Clearly, it is the mind that predominates in the domain of body and prana. Even 
the level of the Void retains a subtle trace of the mind. Otherwise, one would not 
continue with one’s duties or pursue one’s aims upon emerging from that state 
[of immersion in the Void]. Therefore, the perceiver in the domain of 
differentiation is simply the mind. 

On this point, the Aphorisms of Siva state, in accordance with the true nature 
of reality, that ‘Awareness is the self’, but by contrast, when characterizing the 
maya-perceiver, they say that “The mind is the self’. || 6 || 
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CHAPTER SIX 


with explanation 


Now it is this mind that constitutes the selfhood of one who sees plurality as 
ultimately real (mayd-pramata). Thus it is taught: 


|| TAN-MAYO MAYA-PRAMATA || 6 || 


One who consists of the mind perceives duality. 


In Chapter Five, KSemaraja discussed a twofold division of experience, that 
of Awareness-predominant versus contraction-predominant. When the 
former is steady and abiding, that being is known as a Wisdom-perceiver; 
when the latter is more usually the case, that being is known as a maya- 
perceiver (one who sees duality and separation as ultimately real). The latter 
is characterized, he told us, by identification with body, mind, life force, or 
the void. Now he wants to single out and emphasize the mind among those 
four, saying that the primary locus of identity of any maya-perceiver is the 
mind. Another way of saying the same thing is that it is the mind that 
perceives duality (or plurality), and therefore anyone who is mind-identified 
will naturally be a duality-perceiver. 

Now, citta is a word that we translate as ‘mind’ but is more accurately 
rendered ‘heart-mind’ in English because it is the locus of both thought and 
emotion, these being inextricably linked. It is therefore no surprise that 
Ksema argues that the citta is the primary locus of our limited sense of self, 
our sense of our separate, different, and independent identity. This heart- 
mind is a mayd-perceiver because the primary meaning of maya in this 
system is not ‘illusion’ but ‘Self-concealment in plurality’. That is, mayd is 
the Power of Differentiation, and it is through differentiation that Oneness 
becomes concealed (though it remains just as present). 

The mind sees reality through the lens of maya (that is, it sees things as 
fundamentally separate and differentiated) because its primary function is to 


produce discursive thought-forms, or vikalpas. Vikalpas are mental 
constructs or interpretive filters that divide up (vi-klp) the world into 
discrete chunks for analysis (e.g., “Dangerous to me or not?” “Source of 
food or not?” “Potential mate or not?”). This function of the mind was very 
useful and important in our evolution, but has led to a problematic situation 
in which our interpretive lenses are constantly interposed between 
awareness and the rest of reality, such that it’s very easy to mistake the lens 
for reality. (To be more precise, we take the modified image that appears in 
the lens or filter as being accurate, when in fact it’s distorted to an unknown 
degree, until you learn how to remove the lens, at least temporarily). This is 
one definition of the ‘unawake’ state or dreamstate. 

We often translate vikalpa as ‘differential thought-construct’, which 
indicates two things: first, the fabricated nature of vikalpas, which after all 
are not reflections but interpretations of reality, and second, the fact that all 
vikalpas are based in perception of difference and articulated in terms of 
difference (with the most basic difference being self versus other). By its 
very nature, the mind is a perceiver of differentiation, not unity. Pleasant 
versus unpleasant, good versus bad, the way things should be versus the 
way things are. That’s no fault of the mind. Its function is to see difference, 
without which we couldn’t survive. But to what extent has that function 
come to dominate? The price we have paid is the increasing loss of the 
ability to see the greater unity which subsumes all difference. The mind is, 
in its natural state, a useful tool, not a locus of selfhood. A servant, not a 
master. And certainly not the aspect of our being that has the last word on 
what is ultimately real, and ultimately significant. 


Vikalpas are primarily a left-brain phenomenon, associated with the active 
mode of the brain rather than the receptive mode. Because they are 
concerned with contrast and hierarchy, this versus that, vikalpas are often 
linked to behaviors of fear and aggression. When a whole group of people 
have come to agree on a particularly distorted vikalpa, the result is anything 
up to and including genocide. Some vikalpas (like fundamentalist dogmas) 
function much like mental viruses in the way they spread and the harm they 
can cause. We could write a history of the human species in terms of the 
increasing dominance of vikalpa in human life. 


Brief Opinionated Excursus 


To hint toward that history in a single paragraph, we may observe that with 
the advent of agriculture, vikalpas (and thus the part of the mind that 
manufactures them and chooses among them) became more significant, as 
agriculture necessitated the new concept of ownership of land and resources, 
mine versus yours. Not coincidentally, the primary crops that came to be 
cultivated were ones that break down easily into glucose (e.g., rice and 
wheat). Glucose is the food for the brain. So the more it gets overfed with 
glucose, the more it becomes overactive, and then it uses that extra thought- 
energy to get hold of more glucose, in a feedback loop. Not only that, but it 
constructs elaborate narratives that justify hoarding resources (‘wealth’) that 
represent the ability to obtain unlimited glucose. This is no doubt an 
oversimplification, but it remains a fascinating hypothesis: that the history 
of modern man is one in which the brain has effectively ‘taken over’ the 
body, prioritizing its glucose needs over the nutrients needed by all the other 
organs, with disastrous results, not least because they are not only physical 
(rampant obesity, diabetes, etc.) but mental. The overfed brain has produced 
bloated, sickly, distended vikalpas as well: nationalism, dogmatism, 
religion, fundamentalism, science divorced from morality, financial 
markets, escape into fantasy worlds (such as video games, online 
communities, sexual fantasy, sterile intellectuality)—the list is endless. And 
these are the features that dominate our modern landscape.*2 With the advent 
of the Internet, we can now spend more and more of our waking hours in a 
dimension entirely shaped by vikalpas, a mental landscape of the human 
race undergirded and shot through with largely unexamined charged 
emotional states (revolving primarily around desire and/or fear) articulated 
as opinions. 


We could say that the aim of a Tantrik sadhana is ‘letting everything adopt 
its proper place’. Any feature of our being, however benign normally, 
becomes swollen and distorted when it is the sole locus of our identity. 
When we are slaves of the mind, it becomes a tyrannical master. You are its 
slave insofar as you are constantly trying to please it, to make it happy. If 
you think the goal of life (or, even worse, the spiritual path) is to feel good 
all the time, then you are a slave of the mind. If you think happiness is the 
result of maximizing everything you like and minimizing everything you 


don’t like, then you are a slave of the mind, and you run around doing its 
bidding every day. 


A student in my online course on this text asked me this thoughtful 
question: “Should the siitra be read as stating that there is no maya (by 
which I’d understand the differentiated universe) without mind? That is, that 
these trees, mountains, potatoes, galaxies, etc. we all see around us only 
have whatever existence they have if they exist alongside the minds that 
perceive them? In a sense then an integral part of manifesting the diversity 
of the universe is manifesting minds to grasp that diversity, and neither 
exists independent of the other.” 


I replied as follows: “Absolutely correct! There is no mayd without mind on 
two levels. Without Mind, i.e., Awareness (which is the essence of mind), 
there would be no mountains, potatoes, etc._—no observed without observer. 
But also, without the conditioned mind, there are no analytical categories, 
no divisions, no separation in anything, since it is solely the discursive 
conditioned mind that creates division. This second sense is the primary one 
intended by KSemaraja in Chapter Six. Clearly, there are both advantages 
and disadvantages to the ability to carve up the world into categories; the 
primary advantages being cultural and technological, and the primary 
disadvantages being spiritual—we get so invested in our minds’ brilliant 
categorization (example: the taxonomy of species) that we come to see 
difference as fundamental, when in reality it is unity that is fundamental. 
Through this unconscious investment, we feel separate from all that we 
perceive to some degree, leading us to strive desperately to belong and to 
merge into a greater whole (whether through romantic relationships, 
political parties, religious identities, etc.) while never managing to lose the 
fundamental sense of separation created by the apparent division of subject 
and objects.” 


KSemaraja’s commentary further clarifies his reasons for the assertion of 
the sitra: 


Clearly, it is the mind that predominates in the domain of body and prana. 
Even the level of the Void retains a subtle trace (samskara) of the mind. 
Otherwise, one would not continue with one’s duties or pursue one’s aims 
upon emerging from that state [of immersion in the Void]. Therefore, the 
perceiver in the domain of differentiation (maya) is simply the mind. 


You might be surprised that KSema thinks it clearly obvious that the mind 
predominates in the domain of both body and prana (life force, breath). A 
little contemplation shows that this is true. The mind directs the activity of 
the body, and in its ego-function (ahamkara) constructs self-images on the 
basis of the body (“I am attractive/ugly,” etc.). Body-consciousness and 
shame or pride in one’s body are clearly functions of the mind, not the body 
itself. Most people’s bodily activities are executed in pursuit of the mind’s 
aims and desires. (It is possible to allow the body to act on the basis of its 
own instinctual wisdom or playfulness without any mind direction, but this 
is very rare in our society.) 

Though prana is more fundamental than mind, for most people, mind is 
dominant on this level as well. For example, your mind-state directly 
impacts the way you breathe moment to moment. The chronic low-level 
anxiety that more than half the population now suffers from causes shallow 
and irregular breathing. In teaching people pranayama, I have learned that 
most people don’t really know what it means to breathe deeply; the natural 
movement of the breath has been disturbed by the mind’s disturbance. And 
we need the mind to retrain the breath to move more deeply, evenly, and 
rhythmically once again (this is what pranayama is, of course). 

Traces of the mind exist even on the level of the formless Void within, in 
the form of samskaras (subtle impressions of past painful or pleasurable 
experience). Otherwise, when the mind completely dissolves in that state of 
meditation in which we spontaneously enter into the inner Void of absolute 
quiescence, you wouldn’t still be you upon emerging from meditation, with 
your particular attachments and goals; you would be a blank slate. Upon 
what basis would the mind, having dissolved, re-form? The answer is that 
there is an aspect of mind (now known as the subconscious) that does not 
dissolve even in the absolute nothingness of the Void. 

Therefore, KSemaraja tells us, the ‘mayic’ perceiver (he uses the adjective 
form at this point) consists of the mind; that is, the mind is the center of 
gravity for our limited, constructed, separate sense of self. Joining this stitra 
with the previous chapter’s discussion, we can say, When contraction 
predominates, one experiences oneself to be (nothing but) the mind. And 
mind-identification perpetuates contraction, in a cycle of suffering 
(samsara). 


KSemaraja underscores his main point and concludes his discussion by 
juxtaposing two siitras from the Siva-sutra, describing the two primary 


modes of the self: 


On this point, the Aphorisms of Siva state, in accordance with the true 
nature of reality, that “Awareness is the self” (caitanyam atma), but by 
contrast, when characterizing the mayd-perceiver, they say that “The mind 
is the self”. (cittam atmd). 


The Siva-sitra is a rather mysterious nonsectarian text received by the sage 
Vasugupta as a divine inspiration, or in other accounts, in oral transmission 
from a siddha and yogini. KSema implies that such a divinely infallible 
source cannot contradict itself, and that therefore Sutras 1.1 and 3.1 (cited 
above) must both be true. The only way that this is possible is if both 
Awareness and the mind constitute the self, in different phases (as in the 
water and ice example in Chapter Five). KSema clarifies that in the first 
instance, the scripture is speaking in terms of ultimate truth, and in the 
second, in terms of the contracted perceiver within the field of maya. We are 
invited to awaken to the nature of the mind-self as a contracted form of the 
Awareness-self, one which perceives in a limited and distorted way. 
Realization of this truth compels us to look more deeply and discover the 
nature of that Awareness-self, our essential being. 


This concludes our study of Sitra Six and its commentary. 


[xxiii] See Chapter Nine for more on this. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Ksemardja’s original text 


Since liberation results from correct insight into one’s essential nature, while the 
cycle of suffering (samsadra) results from wrong understanding of it, its nature is 
explained in greater detail: 


It is one, and yet it is two; it consists of three, has a quadruple 
being, and is seven, five, and seven times five in its nature. || 7 || 








In accordance with the view explained earlier, there is only one being—called 
Lord Siva, or Awareness—and nothing else. This must be so because it is 
impossible that the Light of Awareness could be divided by place, time, or form, 
and also because it is impossible that anything unconscious could be a knower. 


This very Light, freely taking on the contraction of embodiment, becomes a 
perceiver of contracted objects; therefore: 


e It is two, because it is the Light of Awareness, and yet it possesses the 
appearance of contraction. 

e It consists of three because it is covered by the three Impurities: that of 
contracted individuality, that of differentiated perception, and that of 
karma. 
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e It has a quadruple being because its embodied nature consists of the 
Void, prana, the eightfold subtle body, and the physical body. 

e It is seven times five in its nature, i.e., the thirty-five tattvas, from Siva/ 
Siva down to Earth. 

e Further, its nature is sevenfold, i.e., that of the Seven Perceivers, from 
Siva/Siva to the Sakala. 

e Its nature is fivefold, because, though in reality it consists of the Powers 
of Consciousness, Bliss, Willing, Knowing, and Acting, due to the 
influence of concealment, it is enclosed by the five ‘armors’: the limited 
power of action, the limited power of knowing, craving, limited time, and 
causal law. 


Thus, liberation is simply recognizing that you are one with Siva: made up of the 
thirty-five tattvas, having the nature of all Seven Perceivers, consisting of the 
five Powers of Consciousness, etc. Otherwise, seeing yourself solely in terms of 
the three Impurities, five armors, etc., you perpetuate the cycle of suffering 
(samsara). || 7 || 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


with explanation 


Since liberation (mukti) results from correct insight into one’s essential 
nature, while the cycle of suffering (samsara) results from wrong 
understanding of it, its nature is explained in greater detail. 


The spiritual goal of this system is mukti (also known as moksa), commonly 
translated as ‘liberation’ but perhaps better rendered ‘freedom’ or ‘release’. 
In both India and the West, mukti has frequently been objectified, made into 
a ‘thing’ to be attained, imagined as a kind of divinely elevated state of 
constant bliss. This is not correct. We can understand mukti better with 
reference to a more basic meaning of the word: the opposite of 
imprisonment. One who has been freed (mukta) from imprisonment is not 
constantly in the same state of mind as a result, yet his daily life experience 
is very different from when he was imprisoned. In one sense, he is the same 
person as before; in another, his experience of life is radically different, 
filled with possibility, and with a deeper appreciation for things others 
might take for granted. This, then, is closer to what is envisioned as the goal 
of the path: a state of release from the cycles of mind-created suffering, a 
feeling of freedom and natural appreciation for the simple things of life. 

Ksemaraja tells us that this freedom is the natural and inevitable result of 
“correct insight into one’s essential nature (svartipa-jnana)’.“” When you 
see yourself as you really are, free from the impressions of your mind’s 
conditioning, you access your natural state of freedom. By contrast, when 
your idea of your essential nature is misaligned with reality, the cycles of 
suffering run on and on (the literal meaning of samsara). Therefore, KSema 
offers us a more minute analysis of the nature of our embodied 
consciousness. 


|| SA CAIKO DVI-RUPAS TRI-MAYAS CATUR-ATMA 
SAPTA-PANCAKA-SVABHAVAH || 7 || 


It is one, and [yet] it is two; it consists of three, has a quadruple 

being, [and also] is seven, five, and seven times five in its nature. 
7 || 

Like light passed through a prism refracts into all the colors of the rainbow, 

the One is also two, and three, and four, and five, and seven, and thirty-five. 


Each of these numbers corresponds to a doctrinal list, each list being a 
different ‘angle of analysis’ of the nature of embodied consciousness. 








In accordance with the view explained earlier, there is only one being—[who 
we call] Lord Siva, or Awareness—and nothing else. This must be so 
because it is impossible that the Light of Awareness (prakasa) could be 
divided by place, time, or form, and also because it is impossible that 
anything unconscious could be a knower. 


Simply put, reality is one because it is a single interconnected matrix. There 
are no divisions, no impermeable barriers in our universe; even black holes, 
formerly thought to be cut off from the rest of reality, are now known to 
slowly evaporate, offering the energy inside them back into the rest of the 
universe from which it came. Analytical divisions within time as well as 
Space are purely mind-created. Physics equations need not specify ‘past’ or 
‘future’ to work; they work equally well in both directions. In fact, 
physicists have a hard time explaining the difference between past and 
future (one of the puzzles of physics is why we remember the past and not 
the future, since we can’t find an intrinsic difference between them).“° So 
KsSemaraja is entirely correct when he argues that the divisions that seem 
fundamental to the mind—distinct place, time, and form—are actually 
functions of how our mind operates. Just as no place or time is inherently 
different from any other (since the same physical laws apply), no form is 
inherently different from any other (since all forms are simply different 
arrangements of the same fundamental particles bound by the same forces, 
and all such arrangements are impermanent). The reader may think I project 
present-day ideas onto the past when I use physics as a tool of 
understanding here, but note the key word that KSemaraja uses: “It is 
impossible that prakasa could be divided,” he says. Though prakdsa is 
translated as ‘Light of Awareness’ here, it could equally be rendered as 
simply ‘manifestation’,“~ for it refers to the entirety of manifestation 
conceived as a single field of energy (hence the metaphor of light). In the 


entire Sanskrit language, prakasa is the word that most closely hints toward 
the understanding that modern physics has of reality. 

But what about the element of awareness here? The whole of reality is a 
manifestation of the Light of Awareness—surely that is a mystical assertion, 
not a scientifically verifiable one. Yet we have already seen that the 
universe is inseparably continuous, and we can hardly deny that awareness 
is a feature of reality, and since we cannot separate out awareness any more 
than we can separate out anything else, it is most accurate to speak of a self- 
aware universe. It is a reality that has the capacity to know itself. (Some 
physicists, such as Erwin Schrédinger, have realized and addressed the 
implications of this.) The Tantrik tradition argues that awareness is ‘non- 
local’ (nirniketa), in the sense that its source cannot be pinpointed in space 
and time, and in the sense that it pervades all things, because nothing can be 
proven to exist separate from it or outside of it, as discussed in Chapter One. 
Hence, it is valid to characterize the ‘one thing’ that exists in terms of 
awareness (= Siva) and/or energy (= Sakti), depending on which aspect one 
is emphasizing. 


Ksemaraja closely follows his guru on the wording of these philosophical 
points, as we can see from quoting a parallel passage in Abhinava Gupta’s 
Essence of the Tantras: 


The Light of Creation (prakdsa) is not multiple, because there can 
never be any division of its essential nature, since it is not possible for 
anything having a nature different from it to enter it. Even space and 
time do not divide it, because both have that very Light as their real 
nature. ... 


Insofar as the very nature of the Highest Divinity is the fact that s/he 
consists of the whole [universe], he is not unaware of [that universe], 
because it is impossible that one whose very essence is Awareness 
could be unaware of his own nature. For if he were unaware of his own 
form, he would necessarily be insentient and inert. [Therefore, the 
universe is pervaded by awareness. | 


Abhinava Gupta’s formulation is even subtler than his student’s, and in- 
depth exploration of it will have to wait for my forthcoming book, The 
Essence of Tantra. 

To summarize, there is one thing that exists, and we may call it God if we 
seek to emphasize that it is worthy of veneration and appreciation, or 


Awareness, if we seek to emphasize its most universal quality, or the Light 
of Creation, if we seek to emphasize that it is a single dynamic field of 
energy. 


This very Light (prakasa), freely taking on the contraction of embodiment, 
becomes a perceiver of contracted objects; therefore, it is two, because it is 
the Light of Awareness, and [yet] it possesses the appearance of contraction. 


This twofold division was already addressed in Chapter Five. Here again, 
KsSema emphasizes that the Light only has the appearance of contraction; 
that is, particularized subjects and objects are ways in which the one Light 
shines. We can think of this twofold division in terms of the metaphor of 
white light, which contains all colors, and the rainbow of particularized 
colors, which is another way the same light can appear. 


It consists of three because it is covered by the three Impurities: that of 
contracted individuality (Gnava-mala), that of differentiated perception 
(mayiya-mala), and that of karma (karma-mala). 


The three Impurities, which are not actual impurities but fundamental forms 
of misperception, are covered in Chapter Nine, and in pages 150-162 of 
Tantra Illuminated. 


It has a quadruple being because its [embodied] nature consists of the Void, 
prana, the eightfold subtle body, and the physical body. 


The Tantrik quadripartite self is detailed in Tantra Illuminated (pages 
92-101), where it is called the ‘five-layered self’, because the latter 
explanation counts Awareness as a layer, though of course it in fact 
permeates the whole. We can briefly summarize the other four aspects of 
selfhood, moving from subtle to coarse, from core to periphery. As already 
briefly discussed in Chapter Six, overidentification with any of these four 
layers results in misalignments that inevitably bring suffering. 

The deepest layer of a human being other than dynamic nondual 
Awareness is that of the Void (Sunya). It is transcendent, completely empty 
of all form and energy, absolutely still and silent. It is, in a sense, Siva 
without Sakti, or rather with Her existing as unexpressed potentiality. 
Everyone accesses this layer in deep dreamless sleep, but we can also touch 
it while awake in meditation. To some people, it feels like terrifying 
nothingness, and they pull back from it immediately; to others, it feels like 
blessed peace, and they love immersing in it, even to the point of escapism. 


Some meditators identify with it to the point of denying selfhood to any 
other layer of their being, feeling “I am not of this world; my true self 
transcends all things.” Now we know that exclusive identification with any 
layer of your being is a misalignment that brings suffering. In this case, 
those identified with the Void-level tend to renounce the material world, 
body, and mind, becoming transcendentalists. They can attain deep states of 
peace, but cannot integrate them into daily life, sometimes losing their 
ability to relate to others or to their own body. This is not the Tantrik path. 
(Note that it is easy to cite more extreme cases to make the point, but this 
should not prevent you from reflecting on whether you have this tendency, 
or any that follow, in a lesser degree.) 

The next layer of the self is that of the prana, which is usually translated 
as ‘vital energy’ or ‘life force’, something we share with all living things. 
The movement of prana, which is intimately connected to (but not identical 
to) the breath, is vital for life to continue. In fact, it serves as the interface 
between the physical body and the mind, and is key to the mind—body 
connection, though it is subtler and more fundamental than either. The 
amplification and depletion of prana, which is connected to diet, exercise, 
sleep, and thought-patterns, is responsible for our general energy level and 
many of our moods as well. Identification with the prana-layer is expressed 
in such statements as “I’m energized,” “I’m drained,” “I feel alive!” or “I 
feel blah.” Overidentification with the prana leads us to stake too much 
significance on our moods, and to form or modify self-images on the basis 
of our mood or energy level. 

The next layer is that of the eightfold subtle body (puryastaka). The 
subtle body, often known in the West as the ‘energy body’, consists of the 
three aspects of the mind (manas, attention; ahamkara, ego; and buddhi, 
discernment) and the five subtle elements (tanm@tras), which in this context 
denote the impressions left by things we have heard, touched, seen, tasted, 
and smelled. The subtle body, then, is essentially the mind or psyche, 
though the Tantrik understanding of mind is broader and deeper than the 
Western one. The subtle body can be understood as the way in which the 
mind extends itself throughout the physical body and interfaces with it. For 
example, it is the means by which mental and emotional states impact and 
shape the physical body. Dis-ease on the mental-emotional level creates 
corresponding disease on the physical level through the mechanism of the 


subtle body. From the yogic perspective, the subtle level, while intangible, 
is more fundamental than the physical, and sets the pattern for it. 

Overidentification with the subtle body layer takes many forms: inability 
to be okay with certain emotional states, belief that your stories about reality 
are reality, clinging to old wounds or past glories and defining yourself in 
their terms, pursuing pleasure and avoiding pain as the way to happiness, 
and so on. We express our identification with the subtle body layer in 
thoughts or statements such as “I am_ smart/stupid,” “I am 
competent/incompetent,” “I am sad/happy,” and so on. From these 
statements, you can see that identification with this layer is almost universal, 
as discussed in the last chapter. It may seem that no one is free from such 
identification, but an awake person might use a phrase like “I’m sad/happy” 
as a matter of verbal convention, without actually experiencing that the ‘I’ is 
conditioned by these states or defined in these terms. 

Identification with the physical body layer is expressed in thoughts or 
statements like “I am fat/thin,” “I am young/old,” “I’m pretty/ugly,” and so 
on. Statements such as these indicate a belief that your identity is defined by 
your physicality. If you are identified with the body to the exclusion of the 
deeper layers of your being, then you will necessarily base your self-worth 
on your own and others’ opinions of your body. In this case, you are setting 
yourself up for considerable suffering, for the one universal truth of the 
body is that it will break down, age, decay, and die. If you believe you are 
this body and nothing more, that truth is terrifying. 

This line of thought is beginning to sound like that of a renunciate 
tradition, isn’t it? But the Tantrik teaching is not that identification with 
these four layers is wrong, but rather that overidentification or exclusive 
identification with one or more of them causes suffering. The Tantrika 
identifies with all of these layers and none of them, seeing them all as 
expressions of dynamic nondual divine Awareness. To put it another way, 
Awareness vibrates forth into manifestation as all the layers of your being, 
from the Void outward. The goal here is to let everything adopt its proper 
place, to know the difference between what is core and what is peripheral, 
what is eternal and what is impermanent. We seek to honor all four layers of 
our being while realizing that none of them is our essence-nature. We might 
express this truth with the statement “I am all of these layers of being and 
yet inexpressibly more than that!” 


KSemaraja’s_ guru’s guru’s guru, Utpala Deva, defined spiritual 
experience in precisely these terms, writing: 


‘Immersion into reality’ is experientially realizing the primacy of the 
Conscious Self as the true Knower and the one Doer, and that the other 
layers of individuality—from the Void to the body—are [mere] 
attributes of it. [Stanzas on the Recognition of the Divine III.2.12] 


‘Immersion into reality’ (samavesa) is the technical term in this tradition for 
spiritual experience. The description above is an attempt to explain what it 
is that happens in spiritual experience that demarcates it as different from 
other kinds of experience. 


It is seven times five in its nature, i.e., the thirty-five tattvas, from Siva/Siva 
down to Earth. 


The tattvas, or Principles of Reality, are covered in detail in pages 124-149 
of Tantra Illuminated. They are usually reckoned as thirty-six in number, 
but here KSemaraja gets thirty-five by combining Siva and Sakti (tattvas #1 
and #2) into a single Principle, emphasizing the nonduality of his system. 
He does this with a clever Sanskrit device: in the compound Sivddi-, the 
gender of the word Siva is intentionally ambiguous: it can be either 
masculine Siva or feminine Siva, which is a name for Sakti. In this case, it is 
both in one. 


Further, its nature is sevenfold, i.e., that of the Seven Perceivers, from Siva/ 
Siva to the Sakala. 


These were covered in detail in Chapter Three. KSemaraja has again used 
the same grammatical ambiguity (Siva/Siva) to avoid excluding Sakti from 
the list of the Seven Perceivers,2 and to emphasize Her inseparable union 
with Siva. 
Its nature is fivefold, because, though [in reality] it consists of the Powers of 
Awareness, Bliss, Willing, Knowing, and Acting, due to the influence of 
concealment (akhydti), it is enclosed by the five ‘armors’ (kaficuka): the 
limited power of action, the limited power of knowing, craving, limited time, 
and causal law. 


The five Powers of God are discussed on pages 101-109 of Tantra 
Illuminated, while the five kaficukas are found on pages 134-139. While the 
kafcukas are often interpreted negatively as ‘veils’, the original tradition 


understood them as the protective ‘armors’ that allowed the contracted 
individual soul to function in the world. Though they are limited powers, 
they are still powers. They flow forth from the Power of Maya (note that the 
word akhyati in the passage above is a synonym for maya, though it also 
means ignorance or concealment). But, just like literal armor, even as they 
protect the vulnerable soul, they separate it from the rest of the world. 


Thus, liberation is [simply] recognizing that you are one with Siva: made up 
of the thirty-five tattvas, having the nature of [all] Seven Perceivers, 
consisting of the five Powers of Consciousness, etc. Otherwise [seeing 
yourself solely in terms of the three malas, five kaficukas, etc.], you perpetuate 
the cycle of suffering (samsara). || 7 || 


We began this chapter with a discussion of the term mukti or liberation. 
Here, KSemaraja defines it as recognition (pratyabhijna) of what is always 
already true: you are Siva embodied, divine reality made manifest, and have 
never been otherwise. Significantly, he uses the present participle here 
(recognizing), not the noun, implying that liberation is a continuous act 
(even if it becomes an effortless one), not a thing or state. The other point 
worthy of note in this paragraph is its nondual language: if you do not 
recognize the full scope of who and what you are, it is you who perpetuates 
the cycle of suffering. There is no one else to blame. Though each conscious 
being expresses free and autonomous agency, there is only one agent, one 
performer of all action, and from your perspective, that One is you. 


This concludes our study of Sitra Seven and its commentary. 


[xxiv] Here he follows the teaching of his guru, Abhinava Gupta, who begins his Essence of the Tantras 
with the statement “In our way, insight is the [sole] cause of liberation, because it is the opposite of 
ignorance, the cause of bondage.” Here, ignorance means possessing ‘knowledge’ (e.g., beliefs) that does 
not accurately correspond (asamyak) to the true nature of reality. 

[xxv] See chapter 1 for the various meanings of prakasa. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


Ksemardja’s original text 


The positions held by all the philosophical Views 
are Its various roles, the levels of Its self-expression. || 8 || 


The positions, i.e., the fixed doctrines, of all the philosophical Views—from 
the Materialists on—are the crafted roles that It, i.e., this Self, freely adopts, like 
an actor. To explain: 


The Materialists say: “The self is just this body, qualified by [the accidental fact 
of] consciousness.” 


The Logicians and Atomists hold that the self as it exists in the course of 
mundane existence is nothing more than the substrate of the collection of the 
nine qualities of cognition, etc.—this is synonymous with what we call the 
principle of the mind (buddhi). But in the state of what they call liberation, when 
those qualities have been cut away, the self is synonymous with what we call the 
Void. 


The Exegetes are also stuck in the mind alone, believing that the self, inferable 
on the basis of the cognition ‘I’, is concealed by limiting factors, adventitious 
conditions such as pleasure and pain. 


The Buddhists only reach up to the activities of the mind, holding as they do that 
the sequential stream of cognitions are the only reality [to the notion of self]. 


Some Vedantins say that it is just prana that is the self. 


Those who claim that brahman is nonexistence, citing the passage “In the 
beginning, all this was nonexistence”, immerse themselves in the level of the 
Void and remain there. 
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The Madhyamika Buddhists are just the same. 


The VaiSnava Paficaratrikas are stuck solely on the level of Physical Nature, 
because they accept that everything (including the self) is a material 
transformation of Supreme Nature, saying, “Supreme Nature is the Lord 
Vasudeva, and souls are exactly like sparks of that fire.” 


The Sankhyas and Patafijala Yogins cling to a level equivalent to that of the 


oon 


There are other Vedantins who reach the level of Isvara-tattva, for they say, “In 
the beginning, all this was solely the Existent.” 


The Grammarians have settled upon the level of revered Sadasiva, for they hold 
revered that the reality of the Self consists of the Word-absolute, which has the 
Visionary level of Speech as its nature. 


Thus the position of other [Views] may be inferred as well. This is taught in 
scripture with such verses as: 


The Buddhists remain in Buddhi-tattva; the Jains remain in the three 
gunas, the Vedantins remain in PuruSa-tattva, and the Paficaratrikas in 
Formless Nature. || 


Some Tantrikas hold that the reality of the Self transcends all. Those devoted to 
the traditions of the Kula and Kaula say it is immanent in all. The knowers of the 
View of the Trika and the Krama hold that it is simultaneously all-transcending 
and all-embodying. 
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Thus, all these levels or roles of the Blessed Lord—i.e., the singular Awareness- 
Self—manifested through His autonomy, are differentiated by degrees of 
revelation or concealment of that autonomy. Hence, there is only One Self that 
pervades all of this. 


As for those of limited views, they have been caused to adopt egoic 
identification with various limited aspects of that One through the spontaneous 
play that expresses its Will. As a result, lacking the highest Descent of Power, 
they do not attain the experience of the Great Pervasion in the four levels of 
embodiment, though it is clear that the very essence of each of those levels is the 
fact of its pervasion by all the loci of perception more fundamental than it. 


As it is said in the Pauskara-Paramesvara: 


But some, stained by attachment (raga) to their [incomplete] 
knowledge, do not yet know the omniscient supreme Divinity, endowed 
with all wisdom. 


Similarly (in the Svacchanda-tantra and Netra-tantra): 


Though those who are addicted to dry, fruitless argument wish to gain 
liberation, Maya causes them to wander in non-liberation. 


They who are worshippers [only] of the self do not go to the highest 
level spoken of in the scriptures of Siva. 
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And another reading of the stitra would be: 
The positions of all views are opportunities for That. || 8 || 


meaning the inward points of repose of all cognitions—such as blue, pleasure, 
etc.—are the means for revealing the true nature of one’s Self, overflowing with 
the undiluted Joy of Awareness. 


To explain: whenever the outward form of a cognition comes to rest in oneself, 
there is a withdrawal of focus from the external object; then, a momentary 
holding of a point of internal stillness; then, the intimation of the stream of 
various cognitions that are about to arise. The Lady Awareness, known as the 
Fourth (turya), is the ground and unified flow of this process of withdrawal, 
stasis, and creation; she is constantly pouring forth and reabsorbing the 
differentiated realities of the threefold process. She remains constantly full and 
constantly empty, both and neither, vibrating in absolute simultaneity. 


As it is said in Utpala’s commentary on his sacred Recognition text, 


By devouring all the objects of consciousness, she is intensified and 
becomes replete. 


And this noble Lady, being cultivated, served, attended to & contemplated 
progressively more and more, actually makes her devotee one with herself. || 8 || 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


with explanation 


|| TAD-BHUMIKAH SARVA-DARSANA-STHITAYAH || 8 || 


The positions held by all the philosophical Views 
are Its [various] roles, the levels of Its [self-expression]. 


First, a warning: this chapter, like Chapter Three, contains a lot of 
discussion of ideas and doctrines current in KSemaraja’s time, and not in 
ours. So readers interested in the more universal teachings may wish to skip 
ahead. However, unusally, Sutra Eight receives two distinct interpretations, 
and the second of these is a universal teaching. You may wish to skip ahead 


to that second interpretation. 
Now Ksemaraja glosses his own sutra, adding some details: 


The positions, i.e., the fixed doctrines, of all the philosophical Views—from 
the Materialists on—are the crafted roles that ‘It’, i.e., this Self [= nondual 
Awareness], freely adopts, like an actor. 


For the first time, KSemaraja uses ‘the Self’ (atman) to refer to the ultimate 
reality, which he previously described as nondual Awareness. In fact, this 
chapter is largely an exploration of the various views on what constitutes 
selfhood in Indian philosophy. By using this term, KSema signals to us that 
however close he seems to Buddhism at times, his tradition does not wish to 
relinquish agency (the notion of an ‘actor’) at the ultimate level. In other 
words, though personal/individual agency is seen as an illusion, there is a 
divine Actor behind all actions in this view: the Self that constitutes all 
selves. It is this strain of theism in the tradition, even if it is a nonpersonal 
and nondual theism, that is the main difference between Shaivism and 
Buddhism. 

Since his tradition teaches that agency is singular, i.e., that there is only 
One performer of every action,“ he argues in Siitra Eight that all the 


different schools of spiritual philosophy (darsanas) are like different parts 
played by one actor. KSema is indirectly echoing Siva-sitra 3.9, which says 
“The Self is an actor.” One Consciousness, one Being adopts every 
possible viewpoint by taking on all the roles played by sentient beings 
throughout time and space. We might call this One ‘transindividual 
awareness’ if that resonates more than ‘divine consciousness’. 

I am reminded here of a story that Swami Muktananda used to love to tell, 
the story of “The Lords’ Club.” According to this story, there was once a 
group of lords, members of the aristocracy, who decided to form a club. But, 
being an exclusivist sort of group, they didn’t want anyone to set foot in the 
club who wasn’t a lord. “Then who shall do all the menial tasks, such as 
cooking and cleaning and so on?” one of them asked. “We all will!” said 
another. “We’ll take it in turns. Each week, we’ll put all the different jobs 
on slips of paper, put them in a hat, and each member will draw out a job, 
and perform that job for that week.” Which is what they did. The president 
of the club one week would be the cook the next, the sweeper one week 
would be the master of ceremonies the next, and so on. Swami Muktananda 
would get very excited at this point, proclaiming, “You see? Whatever task 
they performed, whatever role they played, they enjoyed it, because they 
never forgot that they were lords! In the same way, whatever is your role in 
life, you play it to the best of your ability, without believing it defines you, 
when you know that you are really the Lord.” And he would laugh with 
delight. 

In a parallel metaphor, an actor who is playing a part on stage, even a very 
tragic one, derives a profound joy from playing it well. However much he 
loses himself in the part, feeling the pain of the character, there is still that 
undercurrent of joy, because he never totally loses touch with the fact that 
he is an actor who can play virtually any part he is called upon to play. 
Similarly, when you are actually in touch with your deepest Self, you can 
sense the fluidity of awareness, its capacity to play a seemingly infinite 
range of parts when called upon to do so by life. There is a unique kind of 
joy in simply playing well the part given to you in this moment, and 
releasing all the parts when none are called for. 

But let us return to the specific topic here, which makes a somewhat 
different point than the general one of ‘The Self is an actor’. KSema is 
postulating that the different philosophical schools or spiritual viewpoints 
that persist over centuries are like roles (bhumika) played by the one Self on 


the stage of the history of human thought, as it were. Now, the word 
bhumika in the stitra means both ‘performance parts’ and ‘levels’ (as on a 
terraced hillside), so it is translated twice here, to bring out its suggestive 
quality. For it is not the case that KSema thinks all these different schools of 
thought are equally true (that is a philosophically incoherent position known 
as ‘relativism’); rather, he ranks them in a hierarchy of levels, according to 
the degree of revelation or concealment of the true autonomy of Awareness 
that is displayed in each. (More on that later.) In the commentary 
immediately following the sutra, KSema adds an adjective modifying 
‘roles’, and that is the word krtrima, which means crafted, constructed, or 
artificial. Thus, krtrima bhimikah means ‘crafted roles/scripted parts’ or 
‘constructed levels’. This implies that each philosophy constitutes a fixed 
doctrine that is a product of the (collective) intellect, and as such can only 
partially represent the true nature of reality, which is organic, spontaneous, 
and multiform. Nonetheless, reality does have order and pattern, a given 
part of which can be represented by any given philosophy—and some fall 
short in their representation a little less than others (though they all 
necessarily fall short to some degree). 

While KSemaraja does present a hierarchy of philosophies, it is still an 
inclusivist model, something rarely found in the premodern world. That is, 
he is not simply saying that the other schools of thought are wrong. He is 
saying that the followers of each school do indeed reach the goal promised 
by their system; the question is, what do they conceive as the ultimate goal? 
One can hardly argue with his thesis here, which is that followers of each 
philosophy can access a level of reality no higher than the one they 
postulate as ultimate. (Note that the tradition uses words like ‘higher’ and 
‘ultimate’ in the sense of ‘more complete’ and ‘most all-encompassing’, 
respectively. There are ‘levels’ of reality only in the same sense that 
climbing higher up a mountain gives you a wider view of the landscape.) If 
you don’t believe there is anything higher than the level you have reached, 
you will not be open to realizing anything more, and without that openness 
and that intention, it is very unlikely that you will realize anything more. 
(Nonetheless, it can sometimes happen, and this what we call ‘the power of 
grace’, which refers to the capacity of awareness to open to a perspective to 
which your conditioned mind is closed.) 

Some modern readers might be tured off by a philosopher ranking 
philosophies in a hierarchy with his own philosophy at the top. I would 


argue that this attitude is hypocritical, since that is in fact what we all do, 
consciously or unconsciously. While paying lip service to the modern 
relativist idea that every point of view is equally valid, in reality most of us 
believe that some perspectives are truer than others (and rightly so), and we 
tend to think that our own interpretation of reality is the truest, and others 
are true precisely to the degree that they approach our own. You may not be 
conscious of that conviction, but you have it, because you could not act 
decisively in any matter without believing that your interpretation of reality 
is correct You couldn’t form coherent thought-structures without 
believing that some things are truer than others. So what KSemaraja is doing 
here is simply demonstrating intellectual honesty. All the more honest 
because he has an argument to make that, if accepted, justifies his whole 
project. 

There is no philosopher, of any time or culture, who accepts the relativist 
maxims that ‘everyone’s point of view is equally valid’ or ‘everyone’s 
entitled to his own opinion’. Rather, philosophers examine the reasons for 
holding different opinions and make arguments about the validity of those 
reasons (or lack thereof). In the context of philosophy, if you cannot explain 
your reasons for holding your opinion, and demonstrate that they might be 
good reasons, you have no business holding that opinion.’ KSemaraja 
displays intellectual integrity by making a coherent argument, explaining 
why he thinks as he does. 

Furthermore, KSema displays innovative open-mindedness in_ his 
hierarchy of philosophies. None of his predecessors, except perhaps his 
guru, allowed for the possibility that non-Saivas could attain full liberation. 
But KSema argues (as we shall see) that some members of other groups do 
indeed enter the ‘Pure Realm’. This is another example of intellectual 
integrity on his part, for he argues that “if they see the same truth we see, 
they must be liberated to the same extent.” No one else of KSemaraja’s era 
displayed this level of inclusiveness. 


With that orientation in mind, let’s tum to KSema’s ranking of the 
philosophies of his time. This is more relevant to your world than you might 
think, because some of these same views persist today under different 
names. To understand what follows, you need to be familiar with the 
teaching of the ‘quadripartite self’? (see Chapter Seven) and the chart of the 
thirty-six tattvas. These are the two maps that KSema uses to assign the 
different schools of philosophy to different levels of reality, according to 


what each school takes to be the ultimate principle. He proceeds from the 
bottom up, as it were. And by the way, as you will see, we need not 
understand this hierarchy as a simplistic vertical structure; rather, we see 
that the schools ranked ‘higher’ are in fact more all-encompassing in their 
view. That is, they accept principles of reality that the ‘lower’ schools do 
not, principles that provide a broader context for human experience. 


To explain: The Materialists (Carvakas) say: “The self is just this body, 
qualified by [the accidental fact of] consciousness.” 


Despite being one of the oldest schools of thought in India, this school 
corresponds closely to modern ‘scientific materialism’, for it holds that only 
the physical world we can measure is real, and that consciousness is 
produced by physical matter (electrical activity in the cells of the brain). The 
ancient Indian Materialists accepted only the tangible elements (the bottom 
four tattvas in the tattva-chart) as real. They argued that consciousness is 
not a self-existent or integral attribute, but is purely an epiphenomenal by- 
product of brain activity, just like alcohol is produced as a by-product of 
fermenting fruit or grain. It evolved by chance, has no deeper meaning, and 
dies along with the body. Therefore, they take the word ‘self’ to denote 
nothing more than the body (sariram atma). Their philosophy prevents them 
from attaining knowledge of the other four layers of the self (heart- 
mind/subtle body, prana, Void, and Awareness). 

KSemaraja is not criticizing the Materialists as a specific group, he is 
criticizing their view. Therefore, anyone who implicitly or explicitly holds 
the same view today can ‘ascend’ no further than the body level in their 
understanding. That is, even if a modem Materialist were to study 
consciousness (and many do), he will study it as a function of the body, and 
therefore not be open to an understanding that goes beyond his mechanistic, 
materialistic view. If he is not open to it, he will not see it (unless grace 
intervenes), and will confidently deny its existence. 


The Logicians (Naiyayikas) and Atomists (VaiseSikas) hold that the self as it 
exists in the course of mundane existence (saMsrti) is [nothing more than] the 
substrate of the collection of the nine qualities of cognition, etc.—this is 
synonymous with [what we call] the principle of the mind (buddhi-tattva). 
But in the state of [what they call] liberation, when those qualities have been 
cut away, the self is synonymous with [what we call] the Void. 


The Logicians and the Atomists are two important schools of Indian 
philosophy, dating from the Gupta period onward, and they are still studied 
by Indologist scholars today. They are grouped together here because they 
are both realist and pluralist; that is, they accept the world as real, and do 
not believe that it is ultimately one thing, or two, but rather is composed of a 
number of irreducible elements. Their teaching on the self holds that it can 
exist in two different states: that of the cycle of bondage (samsara) and that 
of liberation (apavarga). 

In the first case, the self is described as the substrate of the ‘nine 
qualities’, which are: cognition, pleasure (sukha), suffering (duhkha), desire 
(raga), hatred (dvesa), effort (of the will), dharma, adharma, and latent 
traces or subliminal impressions (samskaras). In our tradition, these are all 
qualities that reside in the mind and the subtle body (which, recall, is really 
just the extended mind), so KSemaraja argues that since the Logicians and 
Atomists wrongly identify the self with the mind, they can ‘ascend’ in 
awareness no higher than the buddhi-tattva (tattva #14), which is equivalent 
to the highest aspect of the ‘heart-mind’ layer of selfhood in the ‘five- 
layered self’ model. 

However, the Logician/Atomist school also teaches a doctrine of 
liberation from samsara, in which all of the nine qualities listed above have 
been obliterated. They argue that even cognition (conscious perception and 
reflection) can be obliterated, because it is not an essential attribute of the 
self. All cognitions are cognitions of something, so there is no ‘pure 
consciousness’, they say (this view is held by some modern philosophers as 
well). Furthermore, all cognitions (and pleasure, and pain, etc.) arise due to 
karma, so when karma is destroyed through liberating insight, there will be 
no more cognitions (or pleasure, or pain, etc.). So liberation in this system is 
existing in a state of complete nothingness; no wonder we don’t have 
examples of people claiming liberation through the systems of Logic or 
Atomism! Needless to say, their version of liberation is indistinguishable 
with the Void as taught in the Tantra, so the Tantrikas reject the notion that 
it is liberation. 

As I explained earlier in this chapter, at no point is KSemaraja 
misrepresenting the schools he criticizes. He grants that adherents of the 
school attain the goal of their school as described, then leaves the reader to 
agree (or not) with his implicit view that that goal is not, in fact, the real 
goal or essence of reality. 


The Exegetes (Mimamsakas) are also stuck in the mind alone, believing that 
the self, inferable on the basis of the ‘I’-cognition, is concealed by limiting 
factors & adventitious conditions such as pleasure and pain. 


The Exegetes are a school of orthodox brahminical interpreters of the Vedic 
scriptures with very old roots. They started to flourish in the Gupta period, 
and the most intelligent proponent of their view was Kumarila (seventh 
century). Unlike the Vedantins (see below), they focused on the ritual 
portion of the Veda, not the philosophical portion known as the upaniSads 
(‘hidden connections’). In fact, they argued that the only purpose of the 
Veda is injunction to ritual action, and that all non-ritual passages (stories, 
myths, philosophy) have no purpose except to convince the reader to 
perform the Vedic rituals. The Exegetes were often atheists (though some 
were polytheists), arguing that there is no reality to the gods apart from their 
names expressed in Vedic mantras. Finally, they argued that perfect ritual 
performance entails doing the ritual for no other reason than that the Veda 
tells you to. What an interesting reversal, from the Western perspective: the 
most orthodox religious authorities in premodern India were utterly 
practical, deterministic, and atheistic—though of course, like orthodoxy in 
the West, they were also socially conservative and believed in divinely 
revealed scripture (i.e., the Veda). 

Since their philosophy is closely linked to Sanskrit grammar, the Exegetes 
taught that there must be a self, because there is a word-concept that denotes 
it, the word ‘I’ or ‘me’. (The Buddhists found this reasoning laughable, of 
course.) This self is ordinarily concealed or occluded by a variety of limiting 
factors (upadhi), such as pleasure and pain. In other words, they held much 
the same conception as we saw above with the Logicians and Atomists. 
Exegete Kumarila wrote that the self is somehow both eternal and non- 
eternal, like a snake that is constantly changing its configuration but remains 
always a snake. It is eternally the same in terms of the immediate intuition 
of its ‘I’-ness, but ever changing in terms of its limiting factors.“4 Without 
those limiting factors, the self is free of all cognition and therefore free of all 
experience. As with the Logicians and Atomists, the Exegetes’ self in the 
state of liberation exists in a sensationless void, possessed of no more 
experience than a stone; though it retains a latent trace of the ability to 
know, that ability is never exercised. Therefore, their view of the nature of 
the self is very different from that of the Saivas, for whom the self can 


experience liberation while still engaged with the world, cognition, and 
experience. 


The Buddhists only reach up to the activities of the mind, holding as they do 
that the sequential stream of cognitions are the only reality [that compares to 
the notion of self]. 


The Buddhists’ fairly sophisticated arguments regarding the nature of 
cognition are dismissed too easily here, though KSemaraja knew well that 
they had been thoroughly engaged already by some of his predecessors.” It 
is true, though, that the Buddhists he is thinking of (mainly the Sautrantika 
school) argue that what others call a ‘self’ is merely a stream of cognitions, 
each one caused by the one before. In other words, they deny that there is 
any abiding self distinct from the thought-stream with which most people 
identify themselves. Because this thought-stream includes memory, the 
Buddhists argue, we imagine that there is a constant self that has these 
cognitions, but there is no such being. There is only an aggregation of five 
qualities, each of them ever in flux: form (the body), sensation, cognition 
(reflection on what is sensed), mental formations (including emotions), and 
consciousness (vijfidna, which is not a constant, but always consciousness of 
something in particular). None of these can be called a self, not separately, 
nor all together.* As the Buddhist scripture called The Pure Path (Visuddhi- 
magga) declares: 


No doer is there does the deed 

Nor is there one who experiences its result; 
Constituent parts alone roll on; 

Only this view is orthodox. 

And thus the deed, and thus the result 

Roll on and on, each from its cause; 

As of the round of tree and seed, 

No one can tell when they began. 


Thus, in this doctrine, the (Sautrantika) Buddhists ascend no higher than the 
activities of the mind (buddhi-vrtti), since that is what approximates 
selfhood for them. But these are non-yoga-practicing Buddhists. KSema’s 
guru, Abhinava Gupta, said that the Buddhists who practice the inner yoga, 
the Yogacarins, reach right up to the edge of the Pure Realm, and it is 
unlikely his primary disciple disagreed with him. The Yogacarins cannot 
enter the Pure Realm without svatantrya-sakti, the autonomy of Awareness, 


which their doctrine does not teach. The Yogacara teaching, also known as 
Vijfianavada, ‘the Way of Consciousness’, is very close to our nondual 
Saiva teaching, for it also argues that everything is a form of consciousness 
—but not a single consciousness. Without the doctrine of the unimpeded 
autonomy of Awareness, there is nothing to unite all the subjects into a 
single Subject, because that doctrine teaches that it is through the power of 
Autonomous Freedom (svdatantrya-sakti) that the one Consciousness 
embodies itself in countless forms. But in the Tantraloka, Abhinava Gupta 
goes even further and implies that Yogacarins who practice in the higher 
Tantra do in fact access the power of Autonomous Freedom, whether they 
call it that or not, and thereby achieve true and final liberation.“ 

Here we see, and there are more examples below, that these philosophers 
are not as rigidly sectarian as most in their day; they submit themselves to 
rationality over dogma, and argue that if others, even non-Saivas, have the 
same realization, they must thereby be liberated to the same degree. This is 
a necessary consequence of the teaching that it is insight, not ritual action, 
which liberates. 


Some Vedantins say that it is just prana that is the self. 


Vedanta is the sister philosophy to the Exegesis school (mimamsa) 
described above—except instead of focusing on the ritual portion of the 
Vedic scriptures, Vedanta focuses on the philosophical portion, the 
UpaniSads, which are the end (-anta) of the Veda, thus vedanta. 

As we have seen, prana means life force or vital energy, that which is 
shared in common with all living things. Here KSemaraja has explicitly 
shifted from the tattva hierarchy to the five-layered-self model, telling us 
that these Vedantins who believe that prana is the self reach only to layer 
three out of five. Though we know of no specific school of Vedanta that 
teaches this, KSemaraja is doubtless thinking of statements that can be 
found in the UpaniSads to this effect. For example, the Kausitaki Upanisad 
says, “It is prana that is brahman [the Absolute].” (2.1—2) In the Brhad- 
aranyaka Upanisad 4.1.3, the same doctrine is presented, and this teaching 
is given: “Clearly, the highest brahman is prana. When a man knows and 
venerates it as such, breath never abandons him.”*2 


Those [Vedantins] who claim that brahman is nonexistence, citing the 
[UpaniSadic] passage “In the beginning, all this was nonexistence”, immerse 
themselves in the level of the Void and remain there. 


There may have been a subsect of Vedanta that taught this in the early days 
before the standardization of Vedantic doctrine, which began a little before 
KsSemaraja’s time. Certainly there were early Advaita Vedanta authors who 
described their goal as a samadhi state that is completely devoid of 
cognition and action (similar to the Logicians, Atomists, and Exegetes 
above). And we do indeed find the passage that KSemaraja cites here (asad 
va idam agra asit) in the Upanisads.“ Since such thinkers believe that the 
universe arose from nothingness and will return to nothingness, nothingness 
is their Absolute and thus the highest (or deepest) level they can attain. The 
Void, recall, is layer four of the five-layered self (from the liberationist 
perspective; it’s layer two from the emanationist perspective). 


The Madhyamika [Buddhists] are just the same. 


This may be the only time in the history of Sanskrit literature that the 
rigorously argumentative Madhyamika school was dismissed with just four 
words (mddhyamika apy evam eva)! But it is not so absurd, for the 
Madhyamikas were not metaphysicians like the other schools considered 
here. We might call them dialecticians, or even deconstructionists, for they 
were concerned to show that whatever proposition you might make about 
the nature of reality, it can be shown to be no more true than its opposite. 
Thus all propositions are merely mental constructs, even the most basic, and 
truth cannot be stated in words. The only purpose to a verbal or mental 
construct, then, is its usefulness in destroying another verbal or mental 
construct. They also denied that anything can definitively be called ‘real’— 
that all things were sunya, empty of intrinsic reality, empty of independent 
existence, and empty of everything we might think about them. Sanya 
means void, so that is the ‘level’ that they reach. 


The [VaiSnava] Pancaratrikas are stuck solely on the level of Physical 
Nature (prakrti), because they accept that everything [including the self] isa 
material transformation of Supreme Nature (para prakrti), saying, 
“Supreme Nature is the Lord Vasudeva, and souls are exactly like sparks of 
that [ ‘fire’ ].” 


Here an early form of the VaiSnava Tantra tradition known as the 
Paficaratra is addressed (quite different from the later south Indian form that 
survives to this day).“4 This early P€aficaratra is what we might call a 
pantheist view; it is rejected by the Saivas because in it, there is no 
possibility of individual souls accessing any transcendent reality. In fact, in 


this view the soul is not divine, since it is just a temporary transformation of 
matter, not an eternal form of conscious spirit. Furthermore, God (called 
Vasudeva) is precisely equated with material Nature; that is, he/it is the 
whole of the universe, and the primal insubstantial stuff out of which it 
evolved, but he has no being beyond that. That, combined with the standard 
VaiSnava view that the devotee is nothing and God is everything, leads to 
the conclusion that individual souls are transient permutations of deified, yet 
still material, nature—they are just sparks of its fire, that flare briefly and 
die out. However, the main criticism in KSemaraja’s mind here is not of the 
doctrine that souls are transient, but rather of the teaching that the Divine is 
only Nature and nothing more. Needless to say, this teaching causes 
KSemaraja to assign the Paficaratrikas to the level of prakrti (material 
nature) in the tattva schema (obviously discounting their attempt to deify 
their version of prakrti by calling it ‘Supreme Nature’), since no one can 
progress beyond the level they have conceptualized as the highest. 


The Sankhyas and Patanijala Yogins cling to a level equivalent to that of the 
Vijnanakalas [above Maya but still outside the Pure Realm]. 


For the school of Classical Yoga, based on Patafijali’s Yoga-sutra, and for 
the very closely allied Sankhya school, the ultimate principle of reality is 
the puruSa-tattva, the inactive witness-consciousness or pure Knower. The 
goal of both schools is to realize the eternal distinction between Spirit 
(purusa) and Matter (prakrti); that is, to disentangle pure consciousness 
(one’s real nature) from its objects, for it is that entanglement that generates 
ignorance, attachment, aversion, egoism, and fear of death. Thus, one would 
think that KSemaraja would assign the followers of both schools to purusa- 
tattva, the goal to which they aim. However, out of respect for the Sankhyas 
and the Yogins, who as the Saivas were aware contributed much to the 
formation of their own system, KSemaraja assigns their liberated souls to 
the pinnacle of the Impure Realm, six tattvas above that of purusa. This, 
then, appears to be an exception to the general rule that each school attains 
exactly the liberation it aims for. But it is a rational one, for if it is the case 
that a soul has truly discerned the difference between puruSa and prakrfti, 
then it has indeed seen through the five veils or kaficukas (= tattvas #7 
through #11), despite the fact that their philosophy does not enumerate those 
tattvas. 


The highest attainment possible for the Sankhyas and Yogins is here 
Seven Perceivers; see Chapter Three). This makes sense, for the 
Sankhya/Y oga schools are transcendentalist in their orientation, frequently 
atheistic, and do not teach nonduality, and as you will recall, the 
immanent, for they still cling to their individuality, not being open to divine 
grace. Thus they stand at the gates of heaven, as it were, but cannot (yet) 
enter. 


There are other Vedantins who reach [liberation on] the level of Isvara- 
tattva, for they say, “In the beginning, all this was solely the Existent.” 


Here we see KSemaraja’s unusually liberal view. Most religions declare that 
only the members of their religion attain salvation or liberation, but here the 
members of a different religion entirely are explicitly said to achieve full 
liberation. It is difficult for a historian of this period to explain why 
KsSemaraja should be so inclusive. What was at stake that he should make 
the effort to include certain (unnamed) Vedantins? It’s not clear. 

At any rate, KSema tells us that those Vedantins who declare, “In the 
beginning, all this was solely the Existent” (sad evedam agra Gsid) attain as 
their goal tattva #4, that of ISvara. He seems to be saying this because, as we 
have seen above, at that level Awareness equates the whole of the as yet 
undifferentiated universe with itself, saying, “I am this; this am I.” In other 
words, this view says that at the beginning of the universe there was only a 
dimensionless homogenous mass of undifferentiated matter-energy-time- 
space-consciousness,“’ in which the consciousness part pervaded and was 
exactly equal to the matter-energy-time-space part, and saw the latter as an 
expression of itself (and vice versa). (This, incidentally, matches the Big 
Bang Theory in physics, with the exception that physics does not postulate 
any consciousness at the beginning.) This is also the experience that 
Awareness has of reality at the level of tattva #4. Even though the 
primordial homogenous mass of the universe has become greatly expanded 
and internally differentiated, it’s still precisely the same mass of matter- 
energy-time-space as it was at the beginning, and someone at the Isvara 
level sees that truth and also sees that the universe is the expression of 
Awareness, that they are not different. (As the Heart Siitra says, “Emptiness 


’ 


is Form, and Form is Emptiness,” where Emptiness means the formless 
transcendent Awareness-ground of reality.) 

As for KSema’s source for this Vedantic teaching, he is probably thinking 
of Chandogya Upanisad 6.2.1: “O Somya, in the beginning all this was 
solely the Existent, one without a second.” 


The Grammarians have settled upon the level of revered Sadasiva, for they 
hold that the reality of the Self consists of the Word-absolute (sabda- 
brahman), which has the Visionary level of Speech (pasyanti) as its nature. 


By ‘the Grammarians’ KSemaraja means the followers of the school of 
Bhartrhari, an influential fifth-century linguist and philosopher whose 
intriguing ideas about language were inextricably linked to spiritual ideas 
about the nature of ultimate reality. Bhartrhari had a strong influence on 
some schools of Vedanta as well as Saiva nondualism. Perhaps because of 
his significant influence on the Recognition school, KSema tells us that 
those who directly realize Bhartrhari’s teaching of the Word-absolute attain 
full awakening at the level of tattva #3. Let’s explore the connection 
between Bhartrhari’s teaching and the Saddsiva-tattva. 

Bhartrhari tells us that the fundamental nature of reality consists of a kind 
of patterned vibration of consciousness that he called ‘the Word-absolute’ 
(Sabda-brahman),. It is this vibration that makes up thoughts, sentences, and 
indeed the whole of reality, since in his view reality cannot be considered as 
something separate from our experience of it, and that experience is largely 
shaped by language.’ In a doctrine later incorporated by the Saiva 
nondualists, Bhartrhari describes three levels of the Word: spoken words, 
thought-structures, and a deeper level that he called ‘the visionary’. This is a 
level of the Word prior to language as we understand it—a subconscious, 
precognitive, intuitive reality that informs language, for though it is 
undifferentiated it compresses within itself the potential for any thought or 
utterance. (See Tantra Illuminated, page 170.) It corresponds to the theory 
in Western cognitive psychology that the human brain is hard-wired for 
language, that the fundamental structures of human expression are bound up 
with the very fact of consciousness itself.2+ But for Bhartrhari, the Visionary 
is something even more mystical, something that goes beyond the human 
since it shares, at bottom, in the fundamental structures of reality itself. We 
can cite a verse of Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya that tells us about the 
Visionary, touching upon the points made above: 


The Visionary is an undivided, subtle form of the Word that completely 
withdraws within itself the temporal and spatial sequentiality [that 
characterizes ordinary speech]. It has an intrinsic power to illuminate. It 
is internal to consciousness and never departs from it.”°2 


Saiva nondualist Utpala Deva comments on this verse, saying, “The 
Absolute in the form of the Visionary is prior to the division into subject 
and object,” or rather, that division is indistinct. Now, as we saw in Chapter 
Three, from the perspective of the Sadasiva level of Awareness, all 
objectivity is subsumed within subjectivity, which is predominant. To put it 
another way, the sense of ‘this’-ness is absorbed within the dominant sense 
of ‘I’-ness, and the experience that Awareness has of reality at this level of 
perception is alluded to by the phrase ‘All this is myself alone’. This level of 
Awareness is, then, precisely analogous to the level of the Word that 
Bhartrhari calls the Visionary. Therefore, KSemaraja reasons, those who 
realize that to which Bhartrhari’s teachings point must achieve the 
perspective of Sadasiva, which is of course a variant of full awakening. 


This brings to an end KSemaraja’s enumeration of other schools of thought 
and the positions they hold in the maps of reality that the Saivas came up 
with (specifically, the tattva schema and the five-layered self model). 
Remember that for him, all these different philosophical Views are the 
levels of self-expression of the universal Awareness; they are roles played 
by the one Self. He sums up this section with the following. 


Thus the position of other [Views] may be inferred as well. This is taught in 
scripture with such verses as: 


The Buddhists remain in Buddhi-tattva; the Jains remain in the 
three gunas [of Prakrti], the Vedantins remain in PuruSa-tattva, 
and the Pancaratrikas in Formless Nature (Prakrti). || 


Notice that KSema wishes to stress here that this allocation of schools has 
been logical, not arbitrary, and therefore the reader can infer the position of 
any Views not mentioned here by applying the same logic conceming the 
highest level of Awareness known by that View. He then rightly points out 
that this practice of allocating spiritual Views to appropriate levels in the 
cosmic hierarchy has scriptural support. In fact, there are many such 
passages in the original Saiva scriptures apart from the one he cites here, 
which comes from an unknown source. 


Next KSema climaxes his discussion by telling us what distinguishes his 
View from others and why it is more all-encompassing and integrative. 


The Tantrikas [e.g., the Saiddhantikas and others] hold that the reality of the 
Self (atma-tattva) transcends all. Those devoted to the traditions (Gmndyas) 
of the Kula and [Kaula] say it is immanent in all. The knowers of the View 
of the Trika and [the Krama] hold that it is simultaneously all-transcending 
and all-embodying. 


This is KSemaraja’s key paragraph, that defines his View in the most 
succinct way possible. As explained in my previous book, when the word 
tantrika is used in contrast to kaula, as it is here, it refers to dualist Tantrikas 
(like the Saiddhantikas) who worship Siva without Sakti and who believe 
that both God and the divine soul are separate from the manifest world— 
that they transcend base matter and everything connected with it. By 
contrast, the followers of the Kulamarga, often known as Kaulas, who 
(sometimes) worship Sakti without Siva, focus on the divinity of 
embodiment, and argue that supreme Consciousness is fully expressed in the 
world that we can access with our bodies and senses, and therefore we need 
not seek it in some transcendent Void of ‘pure awareness’. Note that KSema 
uses the word amndya, which means ‘tradition’ or ‘transmission’ but 
specifically refers to the four Amnayas of the Kulamarga.™ 

Ksema, like his Guru before him, defines his View as occupying a kind of 
middle path between the extremes of transcendentalism (the “Tantrikas’) 
and pantheism (the Kaulas). His lineage teaches something that in my view 
is both more powerful and more liberating than the alternatives: that the 
Divine utterly transcends all that you can see, touch, taste, smell, hear, or 
think about, and yet it is directly manifest as everything that you can see, 
touch, taste, smell, hear, or think about. Both simultaneously. In the apropos 
phrase of Douglas Brooks, “The Divine is more than meets the eye, and yet 
it is everything the eye can meet.” Now, it is relatively easy to imagine 
there’s a transcendent part to the Divine and an immanent part—but that is 
not correct, for Awareness is undivided, one without a second, partless. So 
somehow, in a way that our minds cannot fathom, the One Divine 
Consciousness is simultaneously the changeless ground of all that is, 
providing the basis for the activity of the whole universe, yet completely 
untouched by it, and it is that constantly changing flux of activity itself. It 
becomes everything without compromising its integrity. It expresses as all 


form while never losing its formless essence. Pure Awareness manifests as 
Energy; Energy dances within Awareness. Emptiness is form, and form is 
emptiness. Sakti and Siva, never separate but ever delighting in the play of 
their union. 

This doctrine is easy enough to articulate, but the direct realization of the 
Divine as simultaneously transcendent and immanent is mind-blowing and 
life-changing. It resolves the dichotomy found in most religions whereby 
transcendent awareness is privileged over and above forms of embodied 
energy (like desire), which are judged as sinful or at least problematic. To 
realize that the same Divine is equally transcendent and immanent is to step 
into a whole new realm of spiritual maturity, one in which your embodied 
energies are no longer a problem to be solved, but nor are you lost in them. 

If you feel intuitively that this View is correct (as far as words can 
approximate) it is important, then, to take a look at your practice and see if it 
actually aligns with your View. If we oversimplify a little bit, we can say 
that Sakti practices are those dynamic practices that emphasize Energy, such 
as yoga dsana, energy-body practices, pranayama, mantra, working with 
thought-constructs, and so on—while Siva practices are those that 
emphasize pure Awareness, i.e., meditation, mindfulness, witness- 
consciousness, cultivating spacious awareness, and so on. In brief, the 
former are practices in which we do something, the latter are practices in 
which we learn to stop doing and just open. The former are practices that 
help us realize the Divine in this body, in this world, and the latter are those 
practices that help us realize that behind all appearances and all temporary 
bodies, the Divine exists as the changeless ground of all change. When we 
have both sorts of practices, we realize that they support each other, because 
awareness clarifies and refines energy and energy enlivens awareness. 
When we have both, we are able to rest completely in the core of our being, 
while being immediately available for whatever arises. We are able to deal 
with challenges far better, because we are grounded in our Siva-nature, 
where we know that everything is always okay, yet we have no need to 
escape into the transcendent, because we intuitively understand the patterns 
of energy (Sakti) in this world, especially in human beings. 

When our practice focuses one-sidedly on the Sakti aspect, we don’t get 
to rest in the absolute ground, the core of our being, and we become burned 
out by overdoing. Energy without Awareness becomes ungrounded, 
misdirected, and frazzled. On the other hand, when our practice focuses 


one-sidedly on the Siva aspect, we become transcendentalists, only happy in 
a peaceful retreat-type environment and unable to cope with challenging 
people (whom we judge as ‘negative’) or, for that matter, with 
environmental conditions (e.g., food, lighting, noises) that are not 
completely peaceful and sattvik. Awareness without Energy lacks strength, 
resilience, and adaptability; though spacious and peaceful, it becomes 
stagnant, dry, or unemotional (flat). 

So you can see how important it is to balance our practice, and relate fully 
to both Siva and Sakti aspects of the One. And, believe me, the list above of 
advantages to balancing your practice, and the pitfalls of not doing so, is far 
shorter than it could be. 


Contemplation Exercise 


Take stock of your practices. Take out your journal, and make a column 
headed “Siva” for awareness-based practices and another headed “Sakti” for 
energy-based practices. List the practices you do in each category, 
approximately how many times a week you do them, and for how long. We 
are not interested in which list is longer (it is probably the Sakti list, if only 
because there are many more Sakti practices to choose from), but we are 
very interested in your intuitive sense of whether you are in balance or not. 
So it’s not an issue of quantity at all—making the list just organizes the 
information. Then you need to go inside and ask your intuitive wisdom if 
you need more Sakti-type practice or more Siva-type practice to be in 
balance. 


To return to the text, KSema now presents the teaching that every 
philosophy, every interpretation of the nature of reality, reveals the nature of 
Awareness to some degree or another. 


Thus, all these levels or roles of the Blessed Lord—.e., the singular 
Awareness-Self—manifested through His autonomy (svdtantrya) are 
differentiated by degrees of revelation or concealment of that autonomy. 
Hence, there is only One Self that pervades all of this. 


If, as KSemaraja has said, the different Views are roles played by the one 
Actor on different levels (or stages), then what is it exactly that 


differentiates them? What is the factor that allows us to put them on 
different levels relative to each other? He answers that the differentiating 
factor is the degree of revelation of the absolute freedom or autonomy of 
Awareness, which is the very power by which all these Views are 
manifested. In other words, the singular Awareness-Self (cid-dtman), 
though equally present in and as all things, ‘plays’ by partially concealing 
its real nature to different degrees. We all experience this in daily life in the 
simple fact that it is easy to see God in some people and not so easy in 
others. But the Divine is equally present in all beings, so the awakened one 
delights in seeing the One playing the game of concealing itself here and 
revealing itself there, while never being less or more of itself. In the same 
way, some Views conceal and others reveal the power of autonomy by 
which Awareness freely takes on the roles of all the Views without ever 
becoming less of itself. For example, Views that are more rigid, fixed, 
dogmatic, and attached to formulae display less of the natural autonomy of 
Awareness, while others exhibit situationally sensitive fluidity in their 
principles and thus display more of that autonomy. By this same principle, 
we could say that a View that asserts that only itself is correct and all others 
are simply false is one in which there is more concealment of the true 
autonomy of Awareness, while a View that includes all other Views as valid 
(to some degree) is one in which there is a greater degree of revelation of 
that autonomy. 

At any rate, the vast diversity of Views displays the incredible freedom 
with which Awareness formulates self-representations. Since that autonomy 
underlies all Views, this permits KSemaraja to say that only one divine Self 
pervades all of them—the Being to whom that autonomy belongs. In more 
religious language, we could say that there is only one God behind all 
religions—without having to say that all religions are equally true, which is 
of course logically impossible. 


As for those of limited Views, they have been caused to adopt egoic 
identification with various limited aspects [of that One] through the 
spontaneous play that expresses its Will (icchda). 


As we have seen, there is only one Actor, one cause of all phenomena. 
Therefore, the process by which limited conscious beings identify with 
limited Views is a part of the spontaneous play that expresses the Will of 
that One. In other words, nothing has gone wrong here. All beings will 


naturally adopt limited and limiting Views when those Views accord with 
their conditioning and serve their agendas. Anyone whose consciousness 
starts to wake up to itself begins to adopt an attitude of open exploration, 
relinquishing the conviction that their knowledge is complete. Anyone who 
has such an attitude is led, step by step, from a more narrow View to a more 
all-encompassing one. 

When your vision of reality has begun to open up and become more 
inclusive, then it’s natural at first to judge those with narrow or exclusive 
Views, thinking that it’s wrong for them to hold these Views, since you see 
how exclusive Views cause suffering. Therefore, you might argue with them 
and try to change their View. If you do this out of a sense of their 
wrongness, you are only demonstrating that your own View has not yet 
become all-inclusive. Just as they judge others, you too are judging them for 
judging. When your View opens up more, it becomes natural to grant all 
beings their freedom to be exactly as they are and to hold the Views they do. 
This doesn’t necessarily mean that you don’t argue with them, but it’s with 
a different attitude: openness to the meaningful exchange of ideas motivated 
by a curiosity as to how that other person came to hold the View they do, 
rather than a conviction of wrongness in them that ought to be corrected (I 
need hardly point out the egoic arrogance in the latter stance). 

But, you might object, some Views of reality make the people who hold 
them suffer, so they can’t be okay. With this objection, you have assumed 
that suffering is not okay, when in fact it is the only way that anyone gets 
shown that their View is out of alignment with reality. (Of course, this 
should not be taken to imply that all suffering is a result of conceptual or 
spiritual misalignment!) This kind of suffering is a necessary part of the 
awakening process. Someone has to see for themselves how their View 
causes them suffering before they can wake up out of it. When the 
‘someone’ is a loved one, this can certainly be hard to accept. However, 
shifting from a position in which you think it is your duty to change 
peoples’ minds (especially those you care about) to a position in which you 
grant to all beings their freedom to think what they like, while still playfully 
challenging them when it feels right to do so, lifts a tremendous burden and 
opens you up to a world of ease and flow in your relationships. It is a shift 
from an exhausting battle against the reality of inexorable historical and 
psychological processes to one in which you experience the endless joy of 
granting all beings their freedom to be exactly as they are. (And this must 


include granting yourself your freedom to be as you are, which is precisely 
why you still challenge others when it feels right and natural to do so.) As 
KSemaraja indicates to us, this shift is supported by the contemplation that 
the part played by each form of consciousness in the vast drama is a part 
that expresses the spontaneous play of the one Consciousness that we all 
embody. 

When we have this realization, we accept the reality of people holding 
limited Views, for we understand that those Views will tend to shift and 
give way as a part of the process by which life relentlessly chafes against 
any misaligned View. (Sometimes this shift doesn’t happen until the 
moment of death or a subsequent lifetime. That’s okay too.) If another 
person’s View causes you suffering directly, please do share that with them 
if you think they might be open to hearing it, because sharing your truth is a 
natural part of accepting reality as it is. However, you need not sustain any 
illusions that sharing your truth will ‘enlighten’ the person with limited 
View, or that they need you to enlighten them (which would indicate a false 
view that you are ‘above’ them somehow). In other words, we start to access 
the joy and freedom of deep acceptance when we realize that every 
individual expresses a different point in the universal process by which 
Consciousness wakes up to itself and sheds all its self-created illusions. (In 
some people, this process appears completely frozen, but just as pressure 
builds up in a tectonic plate that hasn’t budged in centuries, the pressure of 
angst, ennui, or suffering builds up in those who have not taken the first step 
of awakening.) 

But, some object here, I can’t accept the reality of systemic racism or 
sexism (for example), and I can’t accept the Views that sustain them, and I 
think we must fight against them. To which of course I say, great! If that is 
your View, go to it, and may it do good for you and others. However, to 
those who are open to hearing it, I offer a subtle reframing that makes a 
huge difference in the long run. If you demonize those who unconsciously 
perpetuate systemic racism and sexism, you are decreasing the possibility 
that you will make any positive change, because hatred drains life-force 
energy. In this View, hatred begets hatred and love begets love, so if you are 
motivated to work for social justice, do so out of love for the people you 
wish to benefit, not out of anger against whoever you imagine is responsible 
for social and economic inequality. 


I propose that it is possible for you to accept reality as it is and still work 
for social change and social justice if that is what you are truly inspired to 
do. I entreat you to consider the long-term emotional impact of acting for a 
negative reason (“Something’s not as it should be and we must fix it!”) 
versus a positive reason (“I long to be a part of the gradual process of 
creating a world of equal opportunity for all”). I submit that acting for a 
negative reason, however well-intentioned, is exhausting, unsustainable, and 
leads to burnout. (The very fact that it doesn’t work very well over the long 
term demonstrates that the View is misaligned.) By contrast, acting for a 
positive reason is sustainable, for it provides long-term inspiration and 
energy. A positive reason is one linked to a desire to serve and uplift rather 
than linked to exhausting emotions like outrage, anger, or fear. If that 
positive reason is coupled to a well-contemplated acceptance of large-scale 
historical processes and the time-frames that they involve, it can bring you 
profound contentment to be a small part of a long-term change, even though 
you may not live to see its full fruit. 

Ultimately, you discover that there is a way to work for change while 
accepting reality exactly as it is—when working for change in a particular 
area is an authentic expression of your real nature. When it is such an 
expression, you require no view about the wrongness of things to offer your 
energies toward the benefit of all. You learn to simply, lovingly, make the 
small contribution you can make because it is your nature to do so. 
Acceptance of this kind is true contentment, as is well known to all who 
have achieved it. 


Contemplation Exercise 


Consider someone you greatly disagree with, anyone from the president to 
your next-door neighbor. If you open to the possibility that they are a 
necessary part of the pattern, can you intuitively sense the function of the 
role they play? Can you even feel the ‘rightness’ of their existing, without 
needing to relinquish your opposition to their View? 


To return now to the text, KSemaraja addresses “those of limited Views” 
mentioned in his previous paragraph, saying that what defines such 
limitation is the inability to perceive that which undergirds the whole range 


of human experience. By definition, then, a limited view is one that fails in 
some degree to recognize that which unites us all, and that fails to recognize 
that what unites us is far more fundamental and enduring than what divides 
us. 


As a result, lacking the highest Descent of Power (Saktipdta), they do not 
attain [the experience of] the Great Pervasion (mahd-vyapti) in the [four] 
levels of embodiment, though it is clear that the very essence of each of 
those levels is the fact of its pervasion by all the loci of perception more 
fundamental than it. 


In this dense statement, we get a better idea of the experience of reality that 
Ksemaraja believes goes beyond all the limited Views discussed above. 
We’ll need to unpack it step by step. First, he implies that the result of 
clinging tightly to limited Views is a lack of openness. By contrast, knowing 
that your knowledge of reality is incomplete, in fact covers only a tiny sliver 
of the infinite possibilities of the human experience, means that you are 
always open to seeing, open to being shown more. This openness is a 
prerequisite, he suggests, to receiving a Descent of Power sufficiently strong 
to trigger the experience of the Great Pervasion. These terms need some 
explaining. We have already briefly addressed the key doctrine of the 
Descent of Power or Grace (Saktipdta) above, and it is also discussed in 
detail in Tantra Illuminated (pages 152-155 and 321-331). Recall that this 
‘Descent’ (a metaphorical term) basically refers to the initial awakening that 
brings one to the spiritual path. By the ‘highest’ Descent of Power, 
KSemaraja means one of the three strongest grades of saktipdta awakening 
(out of nine total: see Tantra Illuminated, pages 328-330). These grant the 
experience, however briefly, of the Great Pervasion (mahd-vyapti), which is 
a near synonym for samdvesa, immersion into one’s ultimate essence- 
nature, which is the essence-nature of all beings. 


The great master Utpala Deva describes the spiritual experience of 
samavesa—which is simply merging into our natural state—in terms of the 
five-layered self we have discussed above: 


Samavesa is experientially realizing the primacy of the Awareness-self 
as the true Knower and Actor, and that the other layers of individuality 
—from the Void to the body—are mere attributes of it. [Stanzas on the 
Recognition of the Divine III.2.12] 


In other words, the deepest and truest experience of your own being consists 
of the experiential realization that transindividual Awareness is your real 
essence, and that that Awareness vibrates forth into manifestation as all the 
more peripheral layers of your being, from the Void outward. Those other 
layers are epiphenomenal expressions of the core Awareness, not the other 
way around. Now, above I said that the Great Pervasion is a near synonym 
for samavesa, because it connotes not only the realization just described, but 
also the further realization that each layer of the five layers is defined by the 
fact of its pervasion by all the layers more fundamental than it. In other 
words, the Void is permeated by Awareness, the prana layer is permeated 
by Awareness and Voidness, the heart-mind layer is permeated by 
Awareness, Voidness, and prana, and the body is permeated by Awareness, 
Voidness, prana, and the heart-mind. A living human body is nothing but 
flesh permeated by those four. And it is its pervasion by those four that 
defines it, that makes it what it is. In other words, the body is the physical 
vehicle for conscious experience of reality precisely because it is permeated 
by those four. 





¥ 
Direct, nonconceptual realization of this truth is what KSema is calling 
the Great Pervasion. When this realization is stabilized, it matures into 
abiding awakeness, and it instigates a process of profound integration of the 
parts of one’s being—the complete dissolution of internal dividedness, also 
known as liberation. 


There is one more detail to account for in KSema’s description above. He 
takes the innovative step of describing each of the layers of the five-layered 
self as a ‘locus of perception’ (pramatr). Each of the layers, then, can be 
understood as a potential ‘individual identity assemblage point’ (to use Paul 
Muller-Ortega’s felicitous phrase), and a place from which reality can be 
perceived. The shift entailed by the ‘Great Pervasion’, then, is a shift of the 
fundamental place from which we see the world. Since Awareness pervades 
not only the four layers of embodiment, but the whole of reality, when your 
locus of identity and perception shifts into identification with it, you 
actually experience yourself as all-pervasive. This is a very familiar 
experience to those who have walked the yogic path for some distance, but 
having it does not mean you have reached the end of the path. Rather, it 
means that the central point of your sense of being has begun shifting. When 
it is permanently established in dynamic Awareness, which realizes itself as 
independent of the other layers and yet constantly expressing itself as those 
layers, that is the culmination of the path. 


Next Ksema offers some scriptural proof-texts that support his argument. 
Remember how important scriptural evidence was in his cultural 
framework. 


As it is said [in the Pauskara-Paramesvara]: 


But some, stained by attachment (rdga) to their [incomplete] 
knowledge, do not [yet] know the omniscient supreme Divinity, 
endowed with all wisdom. 


Similarly [in the Svacchanda-tantra]: 


Though those addicted to dry, fruitless argument wish to gain 
liberation, Maya [dualistic perception] causes them to wander in 
non-liberation [for what they think is liberation is not].°° 


These scriptural quotes reinforce the point already made: that attachment to 
one’s view of reality, which is always more limited than you think it to be, 
can inhibit your progress on the path. Opening up to the truth that you don’t 
know far more than you know, and that there are unguessed-at possibilities 
in every human being and in every corner of the universe, gives room for an 
influx of insight, grace, and wonder. 


And [in the Netra-tantra]: 


They who are worshippers [only] of the self [i.e., individuated 
consciousness] do not go to the highest state spoken of in the 
scriptures of Siva. 


This quote is important because it shows that in this View, the self or soul or 
atman, though it is identical to the Divine, is not the ultimate principle. 
Though the nature of the self is not different from Siva, it is a contracted 
form of the universal Principle, and like all contractions, it must eventually 
give way to expansion. Therefore, at some point on the journey, 
individuality is relinquished, that seamless unity may be realized. Even the 
word ‘unity’ is inappropriate here, because it implies two things that have 
become one. But the ‘highest’ state is that in which it is impossible to say “I 
am one with God (or the universe),” because all sense of separation has 
been so utterly stripped away that the term ‘I’ has no real meaning, and thus 
the statement itself becomes absurd. There is only One.” 


What a rich feast of contemplations Chapter Eight has offered us already! 
And it’s not over. KSemaraja offers as a coda to this chapter a wholly 
different way of reading the sutra. We saw in Chapter One that Siitra One 
could be read in five different ways; here, too, KSema uses alternate 
meanings of the Sanskrit words in Sitra Eight to convey a very different 
teaching. The teaching is drawn from the esoteric left-current lineage known 
as the Krama. A poor understanding of the Krama teachings in twentieth- 
century scholarship meant that this interpretation of Sutra Eight (as well as 
the whole of Chapter Eleven, which it foreshadows) has never before been 
published in an accurate translation. 

This second reading seeks to show that the nature of Consciousness can 
be realized by reflecting on the process of cognition—specifically, how 
thoughts, feelings, and perceptions arise and dissolve within awareness. 
This reflection, we learn, can be done on the basis of any cognition. Such 
profound and careful self-reflection (vimarsa) leads one beyond philosophy 
to a direct contemplation of the nature of fundamental Awareness itself. 
This contemplative process, if properly directed, results in awakening to 
your true nature. 

In translating KSema’s alternate reading of his own sttra, we have a 
couple of options: 


The positions of all ‘views’ are opportunities for That. 
or, 








The ‘landing-points’ of all cognitions are opportunities for That. 








These are simply two different ways of saying the same thing. He goes on to 
explain: 
And another [reading of the sitra would be]: The ‘positions of all views are 
opportunities for That’, meaning the inward point of repose of all cognitions 
—such as blue, pleasure, etc.—is the means for revealing the true nature of 
one’s Self, overflowing with the undiluted Joy of Awareness. 


Here KSemaraja provides an alternate gloss of the words of the Sutra that 
creates an entirely different meaning, one that allows him to give us the key 
Krama teaching that he wants to convey. Below I present the Sanskrit terms 
of the Stitra, with their meaning in both the first interpretation that we have 
discussed at length above and the second interpretation that we are 
discussing now. I also give the alternate glosses that KSema uses to further 
define his terms (this is what follows the ‘i.e.’): 


Sanskrit | First Interpretation Second Interpretation 


sthitayah | positions, i.e., doctrines | positions, i.e., points of repose 
darsana_ philosophical Views _ | literal views, i.e., cognitions 


tad Its That 






Now I’|l explain what he’s talking about in the bold paragraph above. 

The Krama (also known as the Mahartha) was a practice tradition and a 
school of thought (see pages 248-269 of Tantra Illuminated) which was 
primarily concerned with the nature of consciousness and the cycles of 
cognition through which it moves. A central doctrine of the Krama is that by 
following the cycle of any cognition back to its source, we can access our 
essence-nature. This radical teaching moves us past concern about the 
content of our thoughts and feelings and brings our attention to the process 
of their arising and subsiding, as well the ground of the process, which is 
our innate being or essence-nature. Here we are concerned with thoughts 
and feelings as movements of energy alone, and the practice of observing 
their movement and the quality of their vibration not only helps us become 
free of attachment or aversion vis-d-vis their content, but also has a 
curiously empowering effect on our energy body (more on that later). 


The standard examples of cognition in Indian philosophy are ‘the color 
blue’ and ‘the feeling of pleasure’, the former exemplifying outward- 
focused cognitions we can share with others, and the latter exemplifying 
inwardly experienced cognitions not directly knowable by others. We can 
also see from the examples that ‘cognitions’ here means anything perceived 
(such as a color or feeling) as well as anything conceived (such as a 
thought). 

Ksemaraja tells us that the practice of paying attention to where each 
cognition comes to rest is a subtle but powerful means for revealing the true 
nature of one’s innate being (svatma-svartupa). Of course, there isn’t exactly 
a place that each cognition comes to rest, but by staying with a given 
thought or feeling (without prolonging it) we can carefully track how it 
loses energy and dissolves. What does it dissolve into, exactly? Like 
listening to a sound die away into nothingness, if we stay with the cognition 
as it attenuates and dissolves, we can repose for a timeless moment in the 
ground of our being, the field of pure potential that makes all cognitions 
possible. 

Even though it is actually indescribable, KSemaraja gives us some hint 
about the nature of this ground of being, so that we might know whether we 
have indeed fully arrived there (not that it’s a ‘there’). He says it is the 
“undiluted joy of awareness” (cid-Gnanda-ghana). The attentive reader will 
recall that this is a key phrase from the invocation verse with which 
KSemaraja opened the entire work. This fact implies that the present 
teaching is one that he regards as among the most important he has to 
convey. The main point here is that when we learn to be very present with 
the process and ground of cognition, rather than getting caught up in the 
content, we realize that Awareness—our fundamental nature—has the 
capacity to experience a kind of quiet joy and wonder (camatkara) in 
relation to any experience whatsoever.~“! We usually are not in touch with 
that capacity except with regard to experiences that the mind judges as 
positive. This is because we open to those experiences, whereas we resist 
experiences that the mind judges as negative, and this resistance impedes 
our ability to access our natural capacity for wonder, while openness does 
not. This is a natural law of consciousness. 

The implications of this teaching are huge, for it completely reconfigures 
our sense of how to be happy. Instead of chasing after and maximizing the 
‘positive’ experiences that we believe will make us happy, we orient to the 


possibility of discovering that when we are in touch with our essence- 
nature, any and every cognition can be a source of joy, wonder, and 
fascination—camatkara. (For more on this, see Chapter Eleven.) It is 
important to note here that the Sanskrit words dnanda (joy) and camatkara 
(wonder, fascination, sense of beauty or awe) do not imply a feeling of 
happiness as opposed to unhappiness. If they did, it would be impossible to 
experience dnanda or camatkara while sad, for example. But this is a kind 
of joy that has no opposite—a capacity to perceive beauty in what is, 
whether that be sadness, happiness, a grey day, or a blue sky. Essence- 
nature not only experiences beauty in what is, but can experience just as 
much beauty and wonder in what the mind doesn’t like as in what it does. 

Let this sink in, because if you do, it is world-rocking and life-changing. 
Not as a concept, of course, but as a real possibility for your life. 


Contemplation Exercise 


Can you remember a time in your life when you were sad or grieving and 
yet felt an undercurrent of inexplicable joy? That is Gnanda. Perhaps you 
felt it as profound gratitude to be alive to experience sad moments in the 
first place. Perhaps you could feel that heartbreak is a gift that bestows 
blessings, such as increased compassion. The brain doesn’t do very well at 
remembering things that don’t fit in with our picture of reality, but dig a 
little deeper and see if you can find examples of times in your life that you 
felt this undercurrent of quiet joy/aliveness/wonder, regardless of whether 
you also felt sad, bored, angry, or happy. 


Actualizing your capacity to experience Gnanda in all life circumstances 
requires the ability to cultivate your sense of curiosity and wonder. The 
sense of curiosity is needed to give you the patience to track your thoughts 
and feelings as movements of energy—paying more attention to form and 
quality than content. For example, instead of taking seriously the words of a 
thought like “I’m not good enough,” or “I’m better than her,” you become 
curious about: (a) how it feels to have that thought, its quality or ‘flavor’; 
(b) where it comes from, not so much psychologically but more like where 
it arises from in your body and what want or need it fulfills; and (c) where it 
moves to, what its trajectory is, and what kind of destiny it creates. The 


subtle practice here involves an exploration very different from the kind of 
analytical dissection and psychological evaluation to which we have all 
become accustomed in our culture. Rather, this involves taking a bird’s-eye 
view and intimately looking into the nature of the cognition. You notice its 
arc, where it arises from and where it subsides, in a subtle ‘energetic’ way, 
not in terms of another series of thoughts (though those inevitably appear). 
In this way, in time, you start to notice the ‘ground’ of the process of 
cognition, and when you relax into that ground, you naturally begin to 
access the inherent Joy of Awareness—your capacity to experience wonder 
and awe because of the miraculous fact of awareness itself. You are no 
longer dependent on gathering to yourself only pleasurable sense-objects (an 
impossible endeavor anyway) or having the ‘right’ experience. You feel 
radically free, because now you have access to a joy that is not dependent on 
external circumstance, without requiring you to distance yourself from 
reality in the slightest. This is called becoming niralamba in Sanskrit—a joy 
that is free from any need for external support. It is not an attainment that 
comes easily, but in this View, there is nothing more worth working toward. 
If you go back and read the bold paragraph above that I have been 
explaining, you should find that you understand it much better now. 


Ksemaraja furthers explains what he has in mind here in the paragraph 
below, but note that this is a foreshadowing of teachings he will reveal in 
Chapter Eleven, so don’t worry too much if you don’t get it all right now. 


To explain: whenever the outward form [of a cognition] comes to rest in 
oneself, there is [1] a withdrawal [of focus] from the external object; then, 
[2] a momentary holding of a point of internal stillness; then, [3] the 
intimation of the stream of various cognitions that are about to arise. 


Now KSemaraja talks about the process of cognition in terms of the divine 
Acts of creation/emission (srsti), stasis (sthiti), and dissolution/withdrawal 
(samhara) that we have discussed already (in the commentary on the 
Prologue). Here the relevant order is actually (1) withdrawal, (2) stasis, and 
(3) creation (also numbered in the bold paragraph above). But in fact, if we 
fill out the picture a little bit, to make it easier to understand, there are five 
stages: creation —» stasis —» withdrawal —» stasis —» creation, of which 
Ksema here mentions the last three. (The full teaching is given in Chapter 
Eleven.) If you’re confused, that’s only to be expected, since this is an 


esoteric doctrine that KSema alludes to obliquely—he doesn’t want you to 
understand it without access to a teacher who knows the Krama. 

Let’s take a simple example to understand what he’s talking about. 
Imagine you’re sitting in a great restaurant with a good friend, and you 
decide to order some chocolate mousse. The mousse arrives (initial creation 
of the experience), and it is unexpectedly delightful, so you pause the 
conversation for a moment and just savor it (stasis). The chocolateyness 
slowly dissolves on your tongue, the moment passes, and you become aware 
of yourself as the experiencer (withdrawal phase). Then stasis again: a 
momentary pause, a repose in a point of internal stillness, as KSema puts it. 
This silent moment of self-awareness is extremely brief for most people; 
yogis seek to prolong it, for in this moment one can sense camatkara, the 
aesthetic rapture that we will learn about in Chapter Eleven. 

This wordless moment of internal awareness makes possible the creation 
that follows: in this case the creation of a cognition expressing the 
experience you just had, like “This mousse is amazing!” With practice, 
Ksema implies, you can actually feel the energy of this discursive thought 
moving toward the surface of consciousness even before it breaks into 
words. If you practice tuning into the quality of the vibration of a thought 
before it takes the form of words, then you begin to notice other possibilities 
for expressing that thought-energy. In the example given above, you might 
realize that the expression “This mousse is amazing!” is a representation of 
a cognition more accurately depicted as “I am enjoying this flavor of 
experience”—that is, it is a cognition with which consciousness is 
representing itself and the quality of its experience. With subtler perception, 
you begin to notice the tendency to represent your inner experience as an 
evaluation or judgment of the person or thing you credit or blame for that 
experience (as if amazingness were an objective quality the mousse had that 
caused your experience, which is proven false with just a little reflection). 
Understanding how this linguistic objectivization of experience distorts its 
representation is just one of many benefits to becoming aware that words 
are the ‘clothing’ on the ‘body’ of a thought-vibration that fundamentally is 
the expression of an internal state. When you realize the only true statement 
that you can validly make is an expression of your internal state (since you 
don’t have access to anyone else’s inner world), you are also alerted to the 
one element that runs through all your experiences: the sense of ‘I am’, 


vibrating in countless different forms (such as “I am the enjoyer of this 
flavor’). 

This realization draws you inevitably to meditate on the nature of that ‘I 
am’, that constant. What is the ground of the cognitive process, that which 
gives it its cohesion and imparts the sense of ‘I am’? Is it, as some 
Buddhists argue, an illusion, the ‘I’ being different in each case, its 
continuity a mere mental construct? The nondual Saivas say otherwise: that 
in each different experience of ‘I am’ (such as “I am an enjoyer” and “I ama 
sufferer”), the same fundamental Awareness-principle vibrates at a different 
frequency, as it were. In the Krama school, that principle is worshiped as the 
Goddess, alluding to the fact that the real ‘IT’ is not personal but universal. 
That most intimate wordless sense of yourself is felt in exactly the same 
way by all sentient beings, because it is the same: Awareness is one and 
undifferentiated, so its deification is logical. It is also called ‘the Fourth’ 
because it is the source and ground of the threefold process of emission, 
stasis, and retraction discussed above. In it the three are fused as absolute 
potential. Therefore, KSema says: 


The Lady Awareness, [known as] the Fourth (turya), is the ground and 
unified flow (melana) of this process of withdrawal, stasis, and creation; [she 
is constantly] pouring forth and reabsorbing the differentiated realities of 
the threefold process. She remains constantly full (purna) and constantly 
empty (krsa), both and neither, vibrating in absolute simultaneity. 


KSema’s resonant language here alludes to the different forms of the 
Goddess known in Indian tradition. All such forms express one of two basic 
classes: first, the sweet, abundant, full-bodied (purna) forms such as 
Laksmi and Parvati, and second, the wrathful, intense, emaciated (krsa) 
forms like Kali and Camunda. The first type is more associated with 
creation, the second with dissolution/withdrawal. Paradoxically, Ksema 
tells us, both these aspects of the Goddess express the nature of divine 
Awareness: She is ‘full’ because whatever appears is appearing inside her, 
for all knowable phenomena are internal to Awareness, and She is ‘empty’ 
because she is literally insatiable, for She infinitely devours the objects of 
experience and the contents of consciousness (in the sense that they all 
dissolve into her) and always has room to spare. But She is also neither of 
these aspects, for Her nature is not exhausted by the fullness of phenomenal 
experience or by the emptiness of infinite potential. In Her ultimate nature 


She is beyond existence and nonexistence, which is why Awareness cannot 
be destroyed with the death of the physical body or created with its birth. 
Finally, KSema tells us, our limited perception that these aspects of the 
Goddess must be successive is not accurate: She ‘vibrates in absolute 
simultaneity’, meaning She is_ simultaneously full and_ empty, 
simultaneously both and neither. The language here is similar to that used 
when physicists describe the mysteries of quantum mechanics (such as light 
being simultaneously wave and particle), which likewise escape the mind’s 
limited capacity of comprehension. 
Next KSema quotes his teacher’s teacher: 


As it is said in Utpala’s commentary on his sacred Recognition text: 


By devouring all the objects [of consciousness], She is intensified 
and becomes replete (purna).°2 


This line is fascinating, for it is an example of how KSemaraja’s lineage 
repurposed the ancient imagery of goddess worship to describe the nature of 
consciousness itself. Without making it explicit, the language here subtly 
suggests the image of a ferocious goddess licking up the blood offerings 
presented by her devotee, offerings that intensify her power until she rises 
up, satiated (purna), and confers a blessing upon her worshiper. This image 
was a central one for the ancient tradition that KSemaraja’s gurus inherited. 
Over time, it came to be seen as a metaphor. For example, in his Essence of 
Spanda (discussed in Chapter Ten below), KSemaraja cites a verse from a 
scripture called The Kaula Ocean of Waves, a verse that shows the 
transformation of the meaning of this goddess imagery already in progress: 


Lelihana (‘She who Licks up and Devours the World’), the eternal 
Goddess, eternally shines in fullness (purna), containing all things. 
This wave of the Ocean of Consciousness is the Lord’s Power of Will 
(iccha-sakti). © 


The common theme here involves the metaphor of devouring and becoming 
full. When this is interpreted in terms of spiritual experience (as 
KsSemaraja’s lineage loved to do), we can understand it in terms of a 
meditative process of expanding consciousness until it embraces its natural 
fullness. In other words, Awareness achieves its fullest expression when, 
instead of engaging attention selectively according to the preferences of the 
conditioned mind, it expands to encompass the whole field of objectivity— 


embracing all that can be perceived in a given moment simultaneously. This 
act intensifies Awareness and lets it access its natural state of fullness, 
completeness, wholeness (purna). This is a meditative practice; it cannot be 
achieved through thinking about it. 


Awareness Cultivation Exercise 
Tattva-bhavana: meditation on reality 


(Make a recording of this text, or take turns with a friend slowly reading it 
to each other.) Sit in a comfortable posture and take some deep, slow 
breaths and let the energy of the body settle. Keep relaxing until the body 
becomes still. With the eyes open but still, soften your gaze, letting things 
go out of focus a bit, and become aware of the whole visual field. 


Then notice the field of touch—all the sensations your skin can feel, such as 
the feeling of the clothes against your skin and the temperature of the air, as 
well as internal sensations, such as the sensation of breathing. Notice all 
touch sensations simultaneously—the whole field of touch. 


After a little while, bring your attention to the whole field of sound—all the 
sounds you can hear, tiny ones as well as louder ones. Don’t think about 
what they are, just notice them all equally. Give them all equal attention as 
best you can. 


Then become aware of all the objects of consciousness simultaneously and 
equally—visuals, sensations, sounds, thoughts, and feelings. (This takes 
practice, for you need to let go of the compulsion to focus in on one thing in 
particular, and soften your awareness to encompass everything.) Let 
yourself melt into the whole field of awareness; notice everything, while 
fixating on nothing. Become the whole field. 


When something grabs your attention (like a sound or a thought), deepen the 
breath a little bit and return to the whole field of awareness. Be with the 
whole; become the whole. 


Finally, notice that which underlies, unites, and embraces the whole field of 
perception: Awareness itself. Can you sense that which subtly pervades 
everything you feel, hear, and sense? 


With some practice of the above meditation, you will have the experience 
that Utpala was referring to: an intensification or heightening of awareness 
and a feeling of profound fullness or completeness. In time, you will 
become more and more aware of Awareness itself, until it is as palpable and 
present as any object within its field. Furthermore, if you do this tattva- 
bhavana practice regularly, you will be much better prepared to do the 
‘expansion of energy’ (Sakti-vikdsa) practice given in Chapter Eighteen. 


And this noble Lady, being cultivated, served, attended to & contemplated 
progressively more and more, actually makes her devotee one with herself. 
8 || 


To conclude, KSema invokes a feudal metaphor more appropriate to his 
medieval culture than to ours, yet still beautiful: that of a devoted servant 
serving his Lady so well that he wins her favor. He uses a rich word, 
anusilyamana, which means cultivating, serving, attending to, and 
contemplating all at once. But the Lady here is simply Awareness itself; we 
are encouraged to attend to our own awareness, notice how everything we 
perceive arises and subsides within it, and let our awe and reverence for it 
grow. In time, you will become at least as fascinated by awareness itself as 
by anything that you are aware of. Then you will enter your natural state of 
fullness and completeness. 


This concludes our study of Stitra Eight and its commentary. 


[xxvi] Note that the same Sanskrit words that mean ‘actor’ also mean ‘dancer’ (nartak or nata). 

[xxviil Unless, of course, you are a liberated being who can act decisively through a subtle sensitivity to the 
pattern of the whole, without the need to form a mental construct about it. In fact, long before the final 
awakening, we all have moments of such spontaneous action, but for most of us, they are rare. 

[xxviii] Even the skeptical rationalist meditator Sam Harris argues that, against rationalist expectations, 
“there is a feeling tone to consciousness, and once realized, it can be felt to permeate every aspect of 
experience” (Waking Up, Chapter 3, Endnote 2). 

[xxix] Now lost. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


Ksemardja’s original text 


If this self possesses such divine majesty, then how is it that this person is 
referred to in the scriptures as a tiny spark of consciousness, veiled by 
‘impurity’, enclosed by the ‘armors’ of limited action and so on, in other words a 
samsarin (a mundane creature bound to the cycle of suffering)? With this 
objection in mind, it is taught: 


Due to the contraction of those Powers belonging to Awareness, It 
becomes a samsarin, veiled by Impurity. || 9 || 








When the Highest Divinity, which is Awareness, submerges the pervasion of 
nonduality out of Its own spontaneous freedom, and thereby has recourse to the 
pervasion of duality, then its Powers—Willing, Knowing, and Acting—though 
uncontracted, appear to take on contraction. And at that very moment, It 
becomes a samsarin, veiled by Impurity. 

To explain: the Power of Will, whose nature is unimpeded freedom and 
spontaneity, in contracted form is the Impurity of Individuality, the state in 
which one thinks oneself incomplete and imperfect. 

The Power of Knowing, through gradually increasing contraction, becomes, in 
descending order: omniscience-in-duality, the acquisition of partial knowledge, 
the mind-ego-intellect, and the five cognitive senses. Subsequently, by taking 
hold of complete contraction, it becomes the Impurity of Differentiation, whose 
nature is the manifestation of knowable objects apparently distinct from oneself. 
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The Power of Action similarly takes on contraction, successively becoming 
omnipotence-in-duality, the acquisition of partial agency, and the five faculties 
of action. Subsequently, taking on complete limitation, it becomes the Impurity 
of Action, consisting of the performance of actions viewed as meritorious and 
demeritorious. 


In the same way, the powers of: taking on contraction, appear as: 


total agency —» limited power of acting (kala), 
complete knowing —» limited power of knowing (vidya), 
all-encompassing fullness —>» craving (raga), 

eternality / simultaneity, and © —> limited time (kala), and 
all-pervasiveness / nonlocality —>» causality / localization (niyati). 


And a person of such a nature, impoverished in these Powers, is called a 
samsarin, but when his powers are fully expanded, he is revealed as God 
Himself. || 9 || 


| Ba 


CHAPTER NINE 


with explanation 


If this self possesses such divine majesty (vibhuti), then how is it that this 
person is referred to [in the scriptures] as a tiny spark of consciousness (anu), 
veiled by ‘impurity’, enclosed by [the ‘armors’ of] limited action, and so on, 
in other words a saMsarin? 


In Chapter Eight, we learned that the Self-that-is-awareness (cid-atmd), like 
an actor, takes on the ‘roles’ of the various philosophies and spiritual views, 
each a more or less limited level of its self-expression. Since here the Self of 
all beings is equated with the highest Divinity (paramesvara), an objection 
naturally arises in light of the scriptural references to the human being as a 
contracted form of consciousness severely limited by the five ‘armors’ 
(kaficukas) and the three ‘impurities’ (malas), a condition summed up by the 
term samsarin, one who wanders aimlessly and haplessly through samsara, 
the cycles of suffering, in life after life and death after death. It seems, 
prima facie, that a samsarin is the very opposite of what most people mean 
by God or the Divine Self. Yet it has been taught here that the Divine Self is 
one and the same as the everyday embodied self. How can this be? 


With this objection in mind, it is taught: 
|| CIDVAT-TACCHAKTI-SANKOCAN MALAVRTAH SAMSARI || 9 


Due to the contraction of those Powers belonging to Awareness, It 
becomes a samsarin, veiled by Impurity. 


The key term here is ‘contraction’. The apparently great difference between 
divine Consciousness and the samsarin or bound soul is due to the 
contraction of the innate Powers of the former. When those Powers are in 
their most contracted form, they appear as the so-called Impurities of 
Consciousness. But as we will see, these Impurities are actually forms of 


ignorance or misunderstanding. Though veiled, the Powers retain their 
essential nature, making possible the return to their fully expanded state. 
The first step in this return is seeing that the Impurities that seem to stain 
one’s very soul are in fact deeply held belief structures that can be shed. 
Even partially peeling back these ‘veils’ initiates the process of re-expansion 
into one’s true nature, which once initiated cannot be stopped. But before 
discussing that, KSemaraja explains how the process of contraction happens 
in the first place. 


When the Highest Divinity, which is Awareness, submerges the pervasion of 
nonduality out of Its own spontaneous freedom, and [thereby] has recourse 
to the pervasion of duality, then its Powers—Willing, Knowing, and Acting 
—though uncontracted, appear to take on contraction. And at that very 
moment, It becomes a samsarin, veiled by Impurity. 


Why would the Highest Divinity (paramesvara) choose to become a 
samsarin? To explain, we must use a quasi-mythological narrative. 
Ksemaraja here refers to the primordial state of things as the ‘pervasion of 
nonduality’. This is a state of absolute potential in which every possibility 
for being exists—but nothing is expressed or actualized. Therefore, it is a 
homogenous state of perfect equilibrium. Divine Consciousness, which is 
not yet a cognitive entity (for it is not embodied), ‘senses’ the infinite 
potential of its own being and ‘desires’ to make manifest that which is latent 
within it. Therefore, it ‘submerges’ its nondual aspect and manifests its 
capacity to appear as a plurality of things. It does this out of its own free 
will, out of its spontaneous urge to express itself in form. Consciousness 
now has recourse to the ‘pervasion of duality’—that is to say, the 
appearance of distinction between things, especially between subjects and 
objects. This is the foundation for the world of manifestation. Now, I called 
this a ‘quasi-mythological’ narrative because this is not really a description 
of what happened at the beginning of time, but rather what is happening in 
every moment. 

Since everything is in reality an expression of Consciousness, that is, a 
coalescence into form of the primordial formless Absolute, duality must be 
only an appearance, not ultimately true. Thus the Powers of Consciousness 
only appear to take on contraction. The three primary Powers of Willing, 
Knowing, and Acting appear as the three Impurities explained below. This 
is what it means to be a samsarin, one who wanders aimlessly through the 


world, helplessly bound to the cycles of pain and pleasure, life, and death. 
(This is of course 99.99% of humanity at present.) 

The three Impurities are covered in some detail on pages 150-162 of 
Tantra Illuminated. In the dualistic form of Shaivism, these were considered 
actual impurities, real metaphysical bonds that stain the soul and can only be 
removed through prescribed ritual action. In nondual Saiva Tantra, however, 
these ‘Impurities’ are understood as forms of ignorance, that is, mostly 
unconscious cognitive errors that can be uprooted through the cultivation of 
insight and clear seeing. When they are uprooted, the Powers of Awareness 
automatically expand into their full expression. 

With the Powers of Awareness contracted, it appears that one is a tiny 
part of the world. When those same Powers are expanded, it becomes clear 
that the world is a tiny part of oneself. 


To explain: the Power of Will, whose nature is unimpeded freedom and 
spontaneity (svdtantrya), in contracted form is the Impurity of Individuality 
(anava-mala), the state in which one thinks oneself incomplete and 
imperfect (apurna).© 


The Impurity of Individuality, by which one sees oneself as a tiny and 
insignificant part of the whole, unfulfilled and incomplete (apurna), is here 
revealed as none other than a contracted form of the Power of Will (iccha- 
Sakti). This makes sense because the more we feel unfulfilled and 
incomplete, the more we feel the desire to fill the inner void with external 
objects and experiences (such as wealth, food, sex, family, recognition, 
fame, etc.). This grasping desire is clearly a contracted form of the Power of 
Will. 

Here is the key teaching that KSemaraja is alluding to: when we feel full 
and complete, the Will flows from the inside outward, due to a natural 
impulse to self-express and share that fullness in various ways with other 
beings. When we feel unfulfilled and incomplete, on the other hand, desire 
grasps for external things (or people), and seeks to pull them inward in a 
vain attempt to fill the inner emptiness. Thus the contracted form of the 
energy moves in the opposite direction from the expanded form. Where 
fullness translates to a desire to share (the fullness overflows), emptiness 
translates to a desire to grasp and hold and pull close (the vacuum sucks). 
The latter perpetuates emptiness in a vicious cycle (since the void cannot be 
filled by anything impermanent or external or experiential, yet pleasure 


gives a partial and temporary respite from it), whereas the former 
perpetuates fulfillment in a virtuous cycle (since to express and share your 
fullness is gratifying). The uncontracted Power of Will is free, open, and 
spontaneous (svatantrya): it intuitively recognizes that there are countless 
ways to share one’s fullness and love, all of them beneficial. By contrast, 
the contracted Power, in the form of desire, grasps after the specific thing it 
thinks it needs in any given moment to be happy.™ Since grasping is 
contractive in and of itself, it can never result in fulfillment. The awakening 
that shows the way out of the vicious cycle is called saktipata, the Descent 
of Grace. 


The Power of Knowing, through gradually increasing contraction, becomes, 
in [descending] order: omniscience-in-plurality, the acquisition of partial 
knowledge, the mind-ego-intellect (antahkarana), and the five cognitive 
senses. Subsequently, by taking hold of complete contraction, it becomes the 
Impurity of Differentiation (mayiya-mala), whose nature is the manifestation 
of knowable objects [apparently] distinct from oneself. 


When the Power of Knowing (jfdna-sakti) contracts in conformity with the 
movement from nonduality into apparent duality, it does so in four stages 
(speaking theoretically and quasi-metaphorically). To understand this better, 
refer to the chart of the thirty-six Tattvas. The first stage is complete 
knowing, but in the context of the plurality of subjects and objects that are 
emerging from the formless Absolute (this corresponds to tattva #4). At this 
stage, objects of consciousness are still recognized as forms of one’s own 
consciousness (“This am I’). The second stage (corresponding to tattva #8, 
vidya) is a greatly reduced capacity of knowing in the emergent context of 
Maya (defined as the creative power of divine Awareness by which it 
projects an apparently differentiated universe). All knowing in the domain 
of Maya is necessarily partial knowing—the only problem being that the 
knower usually thinks his knowledge is more or less complete when in fact 
it encompasses merely a sliver of reality. The third stage is the contraction 
of jfdana-sakti into the form of the mind—more specifically, the three 
aspects of mind, being the faculty of attention, the ego, and the intellect or 
power of discernment (tattvas #14 to #16, about which see pages 129-132 
of Tantra Illuminated). Finally, the fourth stage in this model is the 
manifestation of the cognitive senses, namely hearing, touching, seeing, 
tasting, and smelling (tattvas #17 to #21). 


It is obvious that these four stages all express the Power of Knowing that 
inheres within Awareness. Despite the language used here, there is not much 
utility to regarding this as a temporal sequence; rather, it is simply a model 
that seeks to map the manifestations of that Power in terms of levels of 
increasing specificity and concreteness. 

More importantly for our purposes is the assertion that the fifth and most 
contracted form of the Power of Knowing is the Impurity of Differentiation 
(mayiya-mala, the name being derived from maya). This refers to the 
cognitive error by which the objects of consciousness (including other 
people) are seen as separate from oneself. It is, in a nutshell, subject—object 
duality. Due to seeing things in this way, we can perform a variety of mental 
operations such as analysis and categorization. But if we take subject—object 
duality as primary and fundamental instead of an appearance within a 
greater unity, the consequences can be dire indeed, including using other 
people as means to an end (instead of seeing them as ends in themselves) 
and destructively exploiting the environment. Such things are not natural 
when you see and feel that everything you can see and feel is a part of you, 
indeed is you. For more on the Impurity of Differentiation, see page 157 of 
Tantra Illuminated. 

As noted, we have here been given a map of the stages by which the 
Power of Knowing contracts into the Impurity of Differentiation, each stage 
a kind of stepping down into greater specificity, narrowness, concreteness, 
and apparent limitation. In Tantrik philosophy, all such models are, when 
reversed, maps of the spiritual journey to freedom. Therefore, KSemaraja 
implies that we can access the fully expanded Power of Knowing by 
reversing the stages described: first, shifting out of the default belief in 
subject—object duality (i.e., seeing in terms of self versus other) by 
meditating on raw sensual experience (the totality of what you’re hearing, 
feeling, seeing, etc.); then by carefully observing the contents of the mind; 
then by becoming aware that all you think you know constitutes a tiny 
fraction of a fraction of all possible knowledge, thereby opening up to the 
sense of wonder. When the openness, humility, and wonder of knowing how 
little you know is sustained (and when supported by other practices 
described elsewhere in our text), it opens up further into omniscience-in- 
plurality, an aspect of the awakened and liberated state. Now, the word 
omniscience (sarvajfa) is here used in a spiritual context, so it does not 
mean ‘knowing everything’ in the sense of knowing every fact; rather, it 


refers to the calm conviction that you know everything you need to know. 
As one spiritual master put it, in the liberated state you “know whatever you 
need to know when you need to know it and not a moment sooner”. It is in 
this sense that your knowing is complete (indeed, this is the only sense in 
which knowing could ever be complete). 


Though he did not know this Tantrik doctrine, the author Alan Watts, on the 
basis of his own insight, fifty years ago perfectly summarized the Impurities 
of Individuality and Differentiation in this way: 


It is our firm conviction that beyond this ‘wall of flesh’ lies an alien 
world only slightly concerned with us, so that much energy is required 
to command or attract its attention, or to change its behaviour. It was 
there before we were born, and it will continue after we die. We live in 
it temporarily as rather unimportant fragments, disconnected and alone. 
... This whole illusion has its history in ways of thinking; in the images, 
models, myths, and language systems which we have used for 
thousands of years to make sense of the world. These have had an effect 
on our perceptions which seems to be strictly hypnotic. 


Breaking free of this hypnosis, shaking off our mental conditioning, and 
seeing the illusion as illusion is the process we call awakening. 


The Power of Action similarly takes on contraction, successively becoming 
omnipotence-in-plurality, the acquisition of partial agency, and the five 
faculties of action. Subsequently, taking on complete limitation, it becomes 
the Impurity of Action (kdrma-mala), consisting of the performance of 
actions viewed as meritorious and demeritorious. 


The Power of Action (kriyd-sakti) is described in terms of the same 
stepping-down metaphor. As before, in the first stage the Power is complete, 
but operating in the sphere of plurality.“ Then, in the domain of Maya, the 
full freedom of action is lost and a merely partial agency is acquired 
(corresponding to tattva #7). This limited agency is expressed primarily in 
terms of the five faculties of action (tattvas #22 to #26): communication, 
manipulation, locomotion, copulation, and excretion (i.e., the faculties 
utilizing the mouth, hand, feet, genitals, and bowels). These five actions are 
highlighted by the tradition over all others because they are central to the 
strategies we use to sustain and perpetuate life. Finally, the most contracted 
form of the Power of Action is the Impurity of Action (karma-mala). Like 


the other Impurities, this consists of a cognitive error. In this case, it is the 
error whereby some actions are viewed as good (subha) and others as bad 
(asubha). This requires some explanation. 

A person under the influence of the Impurity of Action regards some 
actions as subha, which means good, pure, honest, virtuous, or pleasant, and 
other actions as asubha, which means the opposite of all those things. Such 
a person not only consciously and subconsciously labels actions with these 
value judgments, but—and this is the important part—he performs some 
actions and tries to avoid others because of those value judgments. That is 
to say, his social and cultural programming tells him which actions are good 
and which are bad, and he tries to act in accordance with that programming 
instead of in accordance with his deeper spiritual intuition about what feels 
right in any given real-life situation. This is problematic, because ‘good’ and 
‘bad’ are of course mental constructs, not qualities that inhere in reality 
itself. 

Tantrik philosophy argues that it’s a problem when belief in ‘good’ and 
‘bad’ takes the place of beneficial personal contemplation as to the best 
course of action, because such beliefs encourage us to follow social 
prescriptions that may not in fact be truly beneficial in a given situation. 
That is to say, benefit is always contextual, so it must always be 
situationally determined, and no single action is either always beneficial or 
always harmful in every circumstance. Contemplate this for yourself: is 
there any circumstance in which a ‘bad’ action (up to and including killing) 
might actually be the right thing to do? Is there any circumstance in which 
an action usually labeled ‘good’ (such as telling the truth when asked) might 
actually be harmful? If you can think of even one example in each case, the 
point is proven. Our best guide to right action is not through our conditioned 
judgments, but rather to gather information from all sides, invoke our 
intention to benefit all beings, become centered and still, and then trust the 
deepest intuition that arises. 

If you still doubt, consider this: human history is littered with examples of 
men who caused great harm while believing they were doing the right thing. 
If virtually everyone guilty of genocide, from Columbus to Hitler, thought 
he was doing the right thing (and they did), even thought that God was on 
his side, then we can be sure that many who committed lesser crimes also 
thought they were doing the right thing. Still others perform actions while 
believing them to be wrong, but think they are doing ‘what has to be done’. 


This too is a mental construct that leads to harm and suffering. Of course 
you think you are different from those deluded people, that your mental 
constructs of what is right and wrong are somehow correct, though you 
allow that millions of others have been incorrect. Aside from the arrogance 
of such a view, how would you know? All those others were similarly 
convinced. That is why in the Tantrik way, we release mental constructs of 
both good and bad, right and wrong, and try to carefully feel into the most 
beneficial course of action unique to a given situation, as described in the 
previous paragraph. To be clear, this method does not dispense with 
thinking at all: on the contrary, we need the mind to deconstruct our 
conditioned ideas of right and wrong, and then we need it to gather data 
about the situation (this can be done intuitively as well as analytically), and 
then we need it to notice our bias and correct for it to properly assess the 
data. Only after having done all that do we become quiet and still, clear and 
empty, and feel intuitively which course of action is the most beneficial. 
Your ability to do this is to some extent predicated on your meditation 
practice, because without the ability to become still and quiet, clear insight 
usually cannot arise. 

As before, the stages KSemaraja presents are also a map for practice 
toward liberation. We can move past our limiting mental constructs by first 
doing mindfulness practice in which we are fully present with our ordinary 
daily actions (walking, talking, eating, etc.). Then we contemplate the 
limitation of our agency by seeing that we are not in control of anything of 
significance. That is to say, no matter how you try, you cannot determine 
any outcome with certainty. Realizing this, you begin to surrender to reality 
as it is. To use a religious metaphor, you “do the best you can, and leave the 
rest to God.” That is, you contentedly accept that you cannot determine the 
final outcome, and that even your best effort often plays only a small part in 
that outcome. Upon attaining spiritual liberation, you finally realize that you 
can do everything that you need to do. This is what ‘omnipotence-in- 
plurality’ means: the direct experience that you have the power to do 
whatever is actually required of you in a given situation, and the certain 
knowledge that whatever you cannot do (for whatever apparent reason) need 
not be done, at least not by you. 


Finally, KSemaraja wants to show us that the five ‘armors’ or kaficukas 
(tattvas #7 to #11) are also contracted forms of the powers of Divine 
Consciousness. The list on the right below is the traditional list of the 


kaficukas (see also page 134 of Tantra Illuminated), whereas the list on the 
left comprises the powers (Saktis) that KSema sees as corresponding to 
them. 


In the same way, the powers of: taking on contraction, appear as: 


total agency —>» limited power of acting (kala), 
complete knowing —>» limited power of knowing (vidya), 
all-encompassing fullness —> craving (rdga), 

eternality /simultaneity, and §©—>» limited time (kala), and 
all-pervasiveness / nonlocality _—> causality / localization (niyati). 


There is some overlap here, because the first three lines are identical to the 
three principles we just discussed, only in reverse order.“ ‘Total agency’ 
translates the same word as does ‘omnipotence’ (sarva-kartrtva), i.e., the 
unimpeded Power of Action; ‘complete knowing’ translates the same word 
as ‘omniscience’ (sarvajfatva), i.e., the unimpeded Power of Knowing, and 
‘all-encompassing fullness’ (purnatva) is the state in which the Power of 
Will naturally overflows, and one accesses the ability to want what is. The 
opposite of the latter is the Impurity of Individuality, in which a sense of 
lack or incompleteness (apurna) in oneself gives rise to craving or grasping 
desire (raga). 

Two more powers are added here, so that we can understand that all five 
traditional kaficukas are contractions of aspects of the Divine. The fourth, 
nityatva, refers to the fact that Awareness, as the meta-principle, is eternal— 
and yet, because it transcends time, we could equally say that it is 
simultaneous, that in which all times exist at once. When this power takes 
on contraction, it appears as linear sequential time (kala), time as we usually 
experience it. The fifth and final power is vyapakatva, which means both 
all-pervasiveness and nonlocality, meaning that Awareness as the meta- 
principle is prior to all divisions of space and thus pervades everything 
equally (since everything is equally an appearance within Awareness). The 
contracted form of this power is niyati, which refers to the power that binds 
our karmas to us according to an apparent law of cause and effect. Niyati in 
a Narrower sense means localization, that is, your karmically determined 
location in space. Full awakening brings the realization that Awareness is 
all-pervasive and that localization is merely an appearance within it. That is, 
instead of the belief that you are a tiny speck limited to a tiny location in a 


vast universe, you see directly that the idea of a vast universe (and you 
having a specific location within it) is itself a tiny speck within the infinite 
potentiality of your own Awareness. 

Thus the last two lines above teach us that Awareness is prior to, and 
more fundamental than, spacetime; that space and time are appearances 
within Awareness, functions of how it chooses to see itself.“ Lest you think 
that this perhaps startling idea is merely a fantasy born of the mind of a 
medieval philosopher addled by too much meditation, you should know that 
there are respected scientists and philosophers of our own time who argue 
the same. One example is the cognitive scientist Donald Hoffman, who said 
in a New York Times interview: “I believe that consciousness and _ its 
contents are all that exists. Space-time, matter and fields never were the 
fundamental denizens of the universe but have always been, from their 
beginning, among the humbler contents of consciousness, dependent on it 
for their very being.”® 


And a person of such a nature, impoverished in these Powers, is called a 
samsarin, but when his powers are fully expanded, he is [revealed as] God 
Himself (Siva eva). || 


According to this view, ‘samsarin’ and ‘God’ are simply two names for the 
same Awareness in two different states, in the same way that ‘water’ and 
‘ice’ refer to the same substance in different states, though we would never 
confuse the two labels. (See Chapter Five.) In this case, we use the two 
labels to denote the same Awareness-entity with powers contracted and 
expanded respectively. In the expanded state, they manifest as the five 
divine capacities listed in the left column a couple pages above, and in the 
contracted state, they manifest as the five ‘veils’/‘armors’ (kaficukas) in the 
right column. But if God is that Consciousness whose powers are 
unimpeded, in what sense can we say that a being with contracted powers is 
a manifestation of the Divine? That forms the subject of the next chapter. 


This concludes our study of Sitra Nine and its commentary. 


[xxx] This corresponds to tattva #5 (the Suddhavidya-tattva; see Tantra Illuminated, pages 141-142) as well 
as the fourth Perceiver in the Seven Perceivers schema (see above). 

[xxxi] This method only fails when incipient mental illness of certain kinds is present. To forestall this 
possibility, we accept reflection from others; for example, if you are following this method, but consistently 
receive feedback from others that you are causing harm, I recommend that you seek professional help. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


Ksemardja’s original text 


One might now ask, is there some recognizable clue that indicates a person’s 
Divinity such that, even with reference to the condition of being a saMsarin, one 
may confidently proclaim, “S/he is really God in that state!”? There is. Thus it is 
taught: 


Even then s/he performs the Five Acts in the same way. || 10 || 


Here we see the specific distinction between our View of the Nonduality of the 
Divine and that of the Vedantins. For in our View, the Lord who is none other 
than the Self-that-is-awareness constantly performs the Fivefold Act, as 
exemplified in the teaching expressed in scriptures such as the sacred 
Svacchanda-tantra: 


He is the agent of creation and dissolution, the cause of concealment 
and stasis, and the bestower of grace: the Deity who destroys the 
suffering of those who bow [to Him]. 


Just as the Blessed Lord performs creation, etc.—which is simply the unfolding 
of His own nature—through the process of expanding the Pure and Impure 
Realms, in the same way, He performs the Five Acts even on the level of 
samsara, in the form of one whose Power of Awareness is contracted. To 
explain: 


Thus the Lord, even in everyday life, out of his own free Will, 
manifests ‘externally’ the multitude of objects that are actually 
appearing within him by infusing himself into the levels of the body, 
mind, etc. || 
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In accordance with the perspective taught in the Stanzas on Recognition, when 
the Great Lord, who is simply Awareness, ‘externalizes’ Himself, he enters into 
the levels of the body, prana, etc., and manifests an object of awareness—e.g., 
the color blue—in a particular place, time, and form. When He does so, then He 
is a creator with respect to the aspects that are manifest, i.e., its specific place, 
time, and form. At the same time, by doing so, He is necessarily also a 
‘withdrawer’ with respect to other places, times, and forms. He is a maintainer in 
terms of whatever aspects of the manifestation continue to be present. He is an 
agent of concealment when He manifests the object as something apparently 
separate. He is a bestower of grace when He manifests that same object as one 
with the universal Light of Consciousness. I have explained the way in which the 
Blessed Lord constantly performs the Fivefold Act in detail in my work The 
Essence of Spanda. 


Thus, if those with devotion constantly contemplate with firm determination the 
fact of their own authorship of the Five Acts, it actually reveals their Divinity. 
For this very reason, those who constantly cultivate and practice this come to 
know that all things are the expansion of their own nature; they are called 
‘liberated-in-life’ by our tradition. 


But those who do not know this are bound souls, because they perceive the 
whole collection of knowable objects as completely differentiated. || 10 || 
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CHAPTER TEN 


with explanation 


One might now ask, is there some recognizable clue that indicates a 
person’s Divinity such that, [even] with reference to the condition of being a 
saMsarin, one may confidently proclaim, “S/he is really God in that state!”? 
There is. Thus it is taught: 


|| TATHAPI TADVAT PANCA-KRTYANI KAROTI || 10 || 


Even then s/he performs the Five Acts in the same way. 


With Sutra Ten, KSemaraja offers us a teaching that is perhaps as surprising 
as it is beautiful: that even one who is thoroughly bound, deluded, and 
ignorant of his true nature is just as Divine as one who is free, awake, and 
self-realized. The evidence of this is the fact that the former type of person 
is also constantly performing the self-same Five Acts of God, though 
without recognizing that that is the case. The difference is one of awareness 
versus lack thereof; there is no difference in essential nature. 

Therefore, a hallmark of the truly awake state (bodhastha) is that one does 
not think or feel that one is superior to others, more divine, or even more 
evolved. Being more aware doesn’t make you a superior kind of human 
being; it just makes you more aware. Of course, having said that, a 
spiritually awake person has a clarity of view that often allows them to 
perform much more effective service to others, whether in the awakening 
process or in negotiating the challenges of everyday life. 


In his commentary on his own sitra, KSema wants to explain first how the 
View of nondual Saiva Tantra is different from the other popular nondual 
View emerging from medieval India, Advaita Vedanta (which today is 
better known, but only in a form influenced by nondual Saiva Tantra). 


Here we see the specific distinction between our View (darsana) of the 
Nonduality of the Divine® and that of the Vedantins. For in our View, the 


Lord who is none other than the Conscious Self constantly performs the 
Fivefold Act, as exemplified in the teaching expressed in scriptures such as 
the sacred Svacchanda-tantra: 


srsti-samhara-karttaram vilaya-sthiti-karakam | 
anugraha-karam devam pranatarti-vinasanam || 1.3 


He is the agent of creation and dissolution, the cause of 
concealment and stasis, and the bestower of grace: the Deity who 
destroys the suffering of those who bow [to Him]. 


That is to say, the distinction between the views of nondual Saiva Tantra 
and Vedanta (both of which propose an idealist monism in which all that 
exists is Consciousness) is that in Vedanta, Consciousness possesses no 
dynamism, no activity, no Sakti—for according to that school, 
Consciousness is completely still, static, and peaceful, and therefore nothing 
has ever actually happened and the creation—dissolution cycle is illusory. 

In Vedanta, then, the world exists only in the sense that a mirage exists. 
Or rather, not even in that sense, since the perception of diversity is said to 
be a cognitive error, like mistaking mother-of-pearl for silver, whereas a 
mirage (of water in the desert, say) is real enough to be captured on film. 
The main point here is that, according to the classical form of Vedanta that 
Ksemaraja is here criticizing, everything you think is real and important is 
nothing but insubstantial dreamstuff; the quiescent Absolute Consciousness 
(brahman) alone exists, and life is but a dream. By contrast, nondual Saiva 
Tantra is primarily distinguished by its doctrine of the dynamism of 
Awareness, whereby it actually self-transforms into diverse tangible and 
intangible expressions of its essential nature. As a consequence, in nondual 
Saiva Tantra the universe we experience is regarded as real, not illusory, 
though it is entirely internal to Awareness. In other words, everything that 
you touch, taste, feel, etc. is a real form of divine Consciousness. This 
means diversity is real, even though everything you perceive is a different 
form of the One, as already discussed in Chapter One. In nondual Saiva 
Tantra, then, diversity can and ought to be celebrated, whereas in Vedanta, 
acknowledging diversity could be seen as evidence of your unenlightened 
condition. 

The practical consequences of these different views were and are 
considerable. Since Vedanta regarded the world as illusory, it advocated 
renunciation (why engage with an illusion?), and both teachers and serious 


practitioners of that tradition were expected to takes vows of monkhood, 
and still are today (such people are called swamis and usually wear orange 
or saffron robes). By contrast, since Tantra taught the world was a tangible 
expression of God, it did not advocate renunciation, and its teachers and 
practitioners were expected to be householders with families and jobs, 
engaged in the world. In fact, a renunciate was specifically not allowed to be 
a guru or teacher of Tantra! In Tantra, it was considered inappropriate for 
renunciate swamis to teach nonrenunciate householders—which has become 
the normal state of affairs in Indian religion and yoga today. 

Finally, Vedanta philosophy was always ‘transcendentalist’ in the sense 
that it sought to go beyond the mirage of this world and attain some higher 
state of consciousness; thus spiritual attainment involves in some sense 
leaving the ordinary sensual world behind. Therefore, this philosophy easily 
lends itself to ‘spiritual bypassing’, a (Sometimes unconscious) tendency to 
avoid dealing with the human world, your ego, or others’ pain because 
“they’re not really real”. By contrast, nondual Saiva Tantra teaches that this 
whole world and everything in it is a form of divine Consciousness, and 
therefore we are called to respect, honor, and respond with sensitivity and 
care to whatever presents itself (insofar as we are able). We are called to 
greater intimacy with what is, not to greater dissociation.“ Of course, 
greater intimacy with what is requires you to dissolve your mental 
constructs—your ‘stories’ about what is—since they interpose themselves 
between you and reality and distort your perception. (For more on this, see 
Chapter Eighteen.) This is a practice shared by the two traditions. But many 
other practices are not shared. Classical Vedanta is austere, frowning on 
devotional expressions (bhakti and kirtan) as well as dismissing the value of 
ritual performance (originally, swamis were absolutely forbidden to kindle a 
ritual fire). By contrast, nondual Saiva Tantra embraced a wide range of 
practices that worked for different kinds of people, including devotional 
poetry, music meditations, and ceremonies of all kinds, giving rise to a 
vibrant and highly aesthetic culture, similar in some ways to Tibetan 
Buddhism today.“# 

There are too many differences between Vedanta and nondual Saiva 
Tantra to list here, but their divergence is obscured by the fact that in the last 
eight centuries or so Vedanta became heavily influenced by Saiva Tantra, 
such that nearly all forms of Vedanta taught today are deeply ‘tantricized’. 
However, it’s fair to say that the many historical differences between the 


two Views all boil down to one, the one KSemaraja points out here: for 
Vedanta, Divine Consciousness is absolutely still and inactive, whereas for 
Tantra it is dynamic, pulsing with potential energy that spills forth into 
manifestation, into cycles of creation and dissolution metaphorically 
conceived as a vigorous cosmic dance (as in the image of the Nataraj). 

Indeed, in nondual Saiva Tantra, all reality can be described as countless 
forms and phases of one dynamic energy of Consciousness—though of 
course that energy exists in constant relationship with profound stillness, 
and its cycles return at regular intervals to that stillness. Thus, where 
Vedantic meditation is always quietistic, Tantrik meditations can be 
energetic or sensual as well as quietistic. In short: for Tantra, the Absolute 
has Sakti, while for classical Vedanta, it does not. 


Just as the Blessed Lord performs creation, etc.—which is simply the 
unfolding of His own nature—through the process of expanding the Pure 
and Impure Realms, in the same way, He performs the Five Acts even on 
the level of samsara, in the form of one whose Power of Awareness is 
contracted. 


The dynamic energy of Awareness is expressed in terms of the Five Acts, 
already described in some detail in the commentary on the first Introductory 
Verse. Creation, stasis, dissolution, concealment, and revelation all 
constitute the self-expression of the One, and they are all simultaneous and 
interdependent. KSemaraja refers to the manifestation of the so-called Pure 
Realm and Impure Realm, ancient terms he inherited from tradition that 
respectively denote tattvas #1 to #5 and #6 to #36. The Pure Realm is reality 
as experienced by awakened consciousness, and the Impure Realm denotes 
the bondage of the dreamstate. The point here is that the manifestation of the 
awakened consciousness characteristic of the Pure Realm is simultaneously 
the dissolution of delusion, and the manifestation of the Impure Realm is 
simultaneously the dissolution of clear seeing. Every expansion is 
simultaneously a contraction, and vice versa. When Awareness conceals (or 
forgets) its unitary nature, it reveals itself in the form of diversity and 
particularity. When it conceals its capacity to appear as separate, it reveals 
its unity. Thus all Five Acts are happening all the time at every conceivable 
level. They are happening on the largest scale, where all sentient beings co- 
create the experience of a shared reality, and they are happening on the 
smallest scale, in your moment-to-moment individual experience. This is the 


level of samsara, which literally means ‘running on’, like the way the mind 
runs on and on, or the way your consciousness creates one experience after 
another, some pleasant and some unpleasant, in an endless cycle. The ‘one 
whose Power of Awareness is contracted’ is of course the ordinary 
embodied human being. How can we see and understand that each of us is 
creating, sustaining, and dissolving our experience of reality moment to 
moment? The world certainly seems to confront us from without—we seem 
to have been thrust into a world we didn’t choose, one that exists as it does 
regardless of whether we exist or how we choose to see it. How can you 
experientially realize that the one infinite divine Consciousness actually 
creates and dissolves the very substance of reality through you? 


To explain: 


Thus the Lord, even in everyday life, out of his own free Will, 
[seems to] manifest ‘externally’ the multitude of objects that are 
actually appearing within him by infusing himself into the levels of 
the body, [mind, prana,] ete. || [Svara-pratyabhijfia-karikd 1.6.7] 


KSemaraja now quotes his primary source text, the Stanzas on the 
Recognition of [Oneself as] the Divine by his guru’s guru’s guru, Utpala 
Deva, which explains that the manifestation of a variety of objects of 
experience is linked to, and dependent on, the process by which divine 
Awareness embodies itself in successfully denser and more tangible layers: 
the void, prana (life force), mind, and body (see pages 92-101 of Tantra 
Illuminated and Chapters Seven and Eight above). Each of these levels is 
appropriate to different kinds of objects of experience, such as quiet 
nothingness, breath, thoughts and feelings, and sensations respectively. The 
verse implies that by entering into each of these levels, Divine Awareness is 
able to manifest the multitude of experiences appropriate to those levels 
(this corroborates our discussion back in Chapter Three). That is, though 
you have been conditioned to think that you are passively receiving the data 
of experience from without, very little of it created by you, in reality that 
which you experience is flowing forth from you. You are the portal through 
which Awareness spills forth into manifestation. If you sit quietly with your 
moment-to-moment experience, you will see that nothing contradicts this 
way of seeing things, which should at least cause you to open to the 
possibility that it might be true. But this is only the beginning of the 
explanation. 


In accordance with the perspective taught in the Stanzas on Recognition 
above, when the Great Lord, who is simply Awareness, ‘externalizes’ 
Himself, He enters into the levels of the body, [mind, prana,] etc., and 
manifests an object of awareness—e.g., the color blue—in a particular 
place, time, and form. When He does so, then He is a creator with respect to 
the aspects [of that phenomenon] that are manifest, i.e., its specific place, 
time, and form. [At the same time, by doing so], He is necessarily also a 
withdrawer with respect to other places, times, and forms. He is a 
maintainer in terms of whatever aspects of the manifestation continue to be 
present. He is an agent of concealment when He manifests the object as 
something apparently separate. He is a bestower of grace when He 
manifests that same object as one with the universal Light of Awareness 
(prakdsa). 


In other words, in every single cognitive event, four of the Five Acts are in 
play. The perception of a round blue pot is in fact its creation—its 
manifestation as an expression of Awareness itself. Awareness functions as 
a ‘creator’ with respect to the features ‘round’, ‘blue’, ‘made-of-clay’, ‘in 
this room’, and so on, and therefore simultaneously functions as a 
‘withdrawer’ with respect to ‘square’, ‘red’, ‘made-of-plastic’, and ‘in the 
other room’, for all of these qualities (and infinitely more) exist in potentia 
within Awareness but are not part of the current experience. Whatever 
phenomena are perceived are then maintained through the faculty of 
conscious attention, which as it were imparts energy and vividness to what 
is perceived, causing it to persist. 

The upshot of all this is not only a profound reevaluation of your role in 
relation to phenomenal experience, but also a reevaluation of the nature of 
reality as dependent on, and inseparable from, consciousness. I need hardly 
point out that the developments in quantum physics in the last seventy years 
lend support to this view. To put it briefly, experiments in quantum 
mechanics (especially those of John Clauser, Alain Aspect, et al.) have 
shown that reality cannot be both objective and separable, and is probably 
neither. Let’s briefly define these terms: some aspect of reality is ‘objective’ 
if it exists independent of observation, and reality is ‘separable’ if I can act 
on one part of it without affecting another part arbitrarily far away.“ Now 
let this sink in: quantum physicists who have zero philosophical or spiritual 
agenda have demonstrated that reality cannot be both objective and 
separable, and is probably neither. Tantrik philosophy, of course, argues that 


it is definitely neither. But either one of these propositions radically 
undermines our conventional conditioned view of reality. For this reason, as 
Lama Yeshe said, we must “overthrow the tyranny of ordinary 
appearances”. Your assumption that things exist without a perceiver to 
perceive them is just that: an assumption. It cannot be proven. The grade- 
school version of this proposition is the absurd claim that (for example) the 
moon does not exist when no one is looking at it. But we are not claiming 
that individual things magically disappear when you don’t look at them; it is 
much more accurate to say that it is simply meaningless to talk of 
phenomena in the absence of an observer, since the manner in which 
anything manifests is dependent on the nature of the observer and the 
manner of his observation—and clearly, whether something can manifest in 
some other way in the absence of an observer is not only unknown but 
unknowable.” In other words, not just the moon but the whole universe is 
dependent on a conscious perceiver, as well as vice versa. To put it another 
way, there is no known or knowable universe apart from the universe of 
conscious experience, and the medium of conscious experience, clearly, is 
you.4 

But let’s cover the fourth and fifth of the Five Acts. At any given 
moment, KSemaraja tells us, Awareness may act as the agent of 
concealment, insofar as it views the object of experience as something 
separate from itself, or the agent of revelation, insofar as it views the object 
as one with itself. The former is an act of forgetting; the latter an act of 
remembering (and the latter word can also be read as remembering, the 
opposite of dismembering). The word here translated as concealment can 
also mean ‘corrosion’, for seeing the objects of your experience as separate 
from yourself has a corrosive effect in that it degrades the integrity and 
intrinsic equality of Awareness. It is countered by the act of revelation 
(anugraha), also known as grace, by which Awareness manifests the object 
as one with itself; that is, it reveals to itself the seamless unity of experience, 
and sees clearly the truth that the object is inseparable from consciousness. 
Ksemaraja plays with words here, because he says Awareness is the 
bestower of grace when manifesting (prakasana) the object as one with the 
Light of Awareness (prakasa). In other words, the very fact that it is 
manifest within Awareness and known only through being illuminated by 
Awareness demonstrates that it can be nothing but Awareness. Grace, then, 


is the revelation by which this truth is directly (nonconceptually) seen. You 
are not part of the whole. You are the whole. 

The great quantum physicist Erwin Schrédinger put it this way in his 
book My View of the World: “Inconceivable as it seems to ordinary reason, 
you—and all other conscious beings as such—are all in all. Hence this life 
of yours that you are living is not merely a piece of the entire existence, but 
is in a certain sense the whole; only this whole is not so constituted that it 
can be surveyed in one single glance.” 

In summary, then, each and every cognitive act simultaneously expresses 
four of the Five Acts of God (one, two, three, and four or five).“ In the 
simple act denoted by the phrase “I see a pot,” the integral potencies that lie 
at the very heart of Consciousness are expressed. Every act of perception, 
contemplation, or imagination utilizes these powers in equal measure, and 
thus all acts of Awareness are equally miraculous, equally divine. Every 
cognitive act is unique, but none are special. Each and every perception 
gives you the same opportunity to contemplate the nature of reality: that 
perception is creation, and that you—what you really are—are the creator 
(and sustainer and dissolver) of everything you experience. 


I have explained the way in which the Blessed Lord constantly performs the 
Fivefold Act in detail in my work The Essence of Spanda. 


In the work to which he refers, KSemaraja seeks to extract the essence of the 
Stanzas on Vibration (Spanda-karika), just as in the present work he seeks 
to extract the essence of the Recognition philosophy. KSemaraja wrote two 
commentaries on the Stanzas on Vibration; in the shorter one, The Essence 
of Spanda (Spanda-sandoha), he shows that virtually all the teachings of the 
text are implicit in the first verse, which is as follows: 


We praise the Beneficent Source of the activity of the Wheel of Powers 
[of Consciousness], the expansion (unmeSa) of which is the arising of 
the universe and the contraction (nimeSa) of which is its dissolution. || 1 


In the course of expounding the verse, KSema does indeed explain the Five 
Acts in terms very similar to those in the present chapter. However, he is 
keen to show, in accordance with the Spanda doctrine, that every creation is 
simultaneously a dissolution and vice versa, since every kind of expansion 
can also be seen as a contraction of the opposite thing and vice versa. For 
example, he says, “‘Creation’ is an unfolding (unmesa) of an innate 


potential that is simultaneously the concealing or infolding (nimesa) of the 
true nature of something as nothing but Consciousness.” By the same token, 
he says, “‘Dissolution’ is a concealing of differentiation, which is 
simultaneously an opening upward that touches into the nondual nature of 
whatever is dissolved.” Similarly, the fourth Act of self-concealment is 
simultaneously a contraction into limitation and an expansion of 
identification with the body, etc. Revelation or grace, defined as ‘a complete 
unfolding or opening up as the whole self once again’ can also be seen as 
the contraction of duality. In this way, all processes can be seen in terms of 
a complementarity of balanced forces. 

In this passage from The Essence of Spanda, KSema goes on to explain 
that the Light of Consciousness remains the author of the Fivefold Act on 
the level of the ‘ordinary’ embodied human being, as we have seen above. 
He repeats much information we have already seen, adding that an object of 
experience has greater persistence when it is co-created, that is, when it is an 
experience shared by multiple conscious entities. He concludes the passage 
in this way: “This alone is sovereignty over the Wheel of Powers: being 
constantly established in one’s own nature as the Awareness that performs 
the Fivefold Act.” However, it should be understood that in the experience 
of sovereignty that he describes, there is no sense of personal agency; the 
self that performs the Five Acts is the universal Self, as explained in the 
next section. 


Thus, if those with devotion [to this path] constantly contemplate with firm 
determination the fact of their own authorship of the Five Acts, [such 
contemplation] will actually reveal their Divinity. 


The teaching that in your real nature you are the author of the Five Acts, and 
therefore identical to God, is useless (or even dangerous) as a mere concept. 
It must be directly and nonconceptually realized through contemplation and 
practice. KSema uses the word ‘constantly’ to encourage you to contemplate 
many times each day that whatever you are experiencing is flowing forth 
from what you are, for your own sake, and is dissolved by you and into you 
as well. Contemplating this does not mean thinking about it (which rapidly 
grows Stale) but opening toward the feeling of it. It is not the conditioned 
thinking mind that performs these Five Acts, but your essence-nature of 
unlimited Awareness. That is why you cannot change reality at a whim: 
such whims arise from the limited ego-mind, which is not the agent of the 


Five Acts. In fact, the ego-mind is not the locus of subjectivity as it believes 
itself to be, but just one of the many objects of experience created, 
sustained, and dissolved by the Divine Awareness that you are. In other 
words, the self you think you are has no control over reality because it itself 
is merely a thought-form emanated by Awareness along with all other 
phenomena. (If the mind were subject and not object, you could neither 
scrutinize it nor dissolve it!) This leads to the inevitable conclusion that 
your fundamental being is not unique to you; it is no more yours than 
anyone else’s. Yet it is the most intimate core of what you are. It is this 
universal Self (if Self is even the right word) that performs the Five Acts. 

KsSemaraja tells us that we need firm determination and devotion for this 
contemplative practice to be effective. Intellectual curiosity is not enough; 
you must get in touch with the heart’s longing to know the truth of Being in 
order to generate enough energy to make the practice successful. The 
practice is more likely to bear fruit if the contemplation of your moment-to- 
moment experience becomes a beneficial obsession. For example, with each 
new experience that arises, internal or external, pleasant or unpleasant, you 
can remind yourself, “What I am created this and freely chose to experience 
this.” But try to move past the thought and into the feeling toward which 
it points. This contemplation can give rise to a sense of wonder, or 
amusement, or bemusement—or anger and denial if the experience in 
question is a ‘negative’ one. The latter reaction passes in time, and gives 
way to gentle acceptance of pain as part of the beauty of life. 

One should not begin this contemplative practice in relation to external 
things (as in affirming “I created this person in front of me”), because that 
can easily lead to delusion through a wrong understanding of what is in 
reality a very subtle teaching. To avoid this pitfall, focus the practice first on 
your internal state(s). Affirm your authorship of your own inner experience: 
“This feeling (whatever it is) arose from me as a spontaneous expression of 
what I am and will dissolve back into that same ground of being.” Try to 
feel it as you affirm it. In this way, you cease to be a victim of your own 
emotions and thoughts. In this contemplation, it doesn’t really matter that 
some (most) thoughts point away from your essence-nature while others 
point toward it. They all arise out of what you are, so you are equal to each 
experience. If you do not resist it or seek to own it or deny it, you find that 
each experience dissolves at just the right moment and makes way for the 
next creation of Awareness. In this way, you go beyond the preferences of 


the mind and begin to sense the irreducible uniqueness and completeness of 
each moment as well as how perfectly integrated into the energetic flow of 
reality it is—and you are. You see that everything that arises within you is 
pure energy in the form of thoughts, feelings, and sensations, and that you 
are the timeless spacious ground out of which it all arises and into which it 
dissolves—and you are the constantly shifting play of energy as well. In this 
way, little by little, punctuated by sudden flashes of recognition, you realize 
your divinity. A day comes when the recognition is so complete that what 
has been seen cannot be unseen, can no longer be forgotten. This is abiding 
nondual awareness, or full awakeness. 


For this very reason, those who constantly cultivate and practice this [come 
to] know that all things are the expansion (vikdsa) of their own nature; they 
are called ‘liberated-in-life’ by [our] tradition. But those who do not know 
this are bound souls, because they perceive the whole collection of knowable 
objects as completely differentiated. 


The fruit of this process is the direct knowing that all things—everything in 
the universe of your experience—is the expansion, the blossoming, the 
unfolding (vikdsa) of your real nature (svarupa).“** The beautiful Sanskrit 
word vikasa also refers to growth, development, the opening of the heart, 
and the serenity resulting from an open heart. Therefore, it is untranslatable; 
it suggests that not only is everything in your experience an expression of 
your innate nature, it is the natural evolution of that nature, and is perfectly 
tuned to give you the opportunity to further open your heart and experience 
the serenity of that nature. 

Directly knowing, without concepts or effort, that everything in the 
universe of your experience is the expression and expansion of your own 
nature is the state of being a jivanmukta, one who is liberated in this very 
life, in this very body. Knowing that you are the whole, you know that you 
are unborn and undying. You are freed from fear and pettiness and delusion 
of all kinds. You know everything you need to know (which turns out to be 
not much, on the level of concept, anyway) and in that sense are 
‘omniscient’. You can do whatever needs to be done, and feel no need to do 
anything that you cannot do, and in that sense are ‘omnipotent’. You feel as 
humble as the tiniest creature and as vast as the sky, and in that sense you 
are God. And—by this you know the experience is real—you viscerally feel 
that any attempt to put this into words is laughable, or awkward, or 


somehow just barely completely misses the point—including the words I 
write here. 

Not seeing this truth—which is the condition we all are in until we’re not 
—is the state of bondage, characterized by the vision of reality as 
fundamentally differentiated and separable. In this state, you imagine 
yourself separate from the whole, which consists of a vast collection of 
distinct things (including people) that you can act on and that can act on 
you, for better and for worse. This is a world of fear and desire and delusion 
that subtly disguises itself as correct perception or well-founded conviction. 
In this state, you mistake the mind’s ability to analyze experience into 
discrete things and categories and events for accurate perception. You see 
everything through the lens of a mind conditioned by language, which is 
inherently dualistic (‘me’ versus ‘you’, ‘mine‘ versus ‘yours’, ‘good’ versus 
‘bad’, and so on), and thus you see distinction as fundamental instead of 
what it is—a mental filter, a feature of the instrument you are using for 
measurement. Since you almost never stop using that instrument, you are 
unaware that there is a whole different mode of perception, and even scoff at 
those who allude to it, cynically doubting that there could actually be 
another paradigm for human existence. In this way you almost revel in your 
contraction, your certain sense that you know, more or less, how the world 
is, and you keep seeking ways to gain strategic advantage in this world of 
hard edges—only occasionally glimpsing that your true fulfillment lies in 
giving up the constant angling for advantage and melting yourself into the 
real world, which is all curves and fluidity, and which softly bends to 
embrace and accept your self-surrender the moment it is offered. These 
glimpses are occasional until the day comes that you have finally suffered 
enough in the hard-edged world, and one of those glimpses looks to you like 
an exit door, and you leap at the chance, even if it means that your life as 
you’ve known it up to that moment falls apart like the house of cards it was. 


Pause and take a few breaths now. 


We will conclude this crucial chapter, in which KSemaraja demonstrates 
that even the most ordinary or deluded of beings is constantly expressing 
their Divinity, with this contemplation. Since you already are That, but 
aren’t fully awake to what you are, you can gain insight into the difference 
between who you are and who you think you are by comparing what is with 
what you think you want. In other words, as unbelievable as it might seem 


to you now, what you really are always loves and wants what is in any given 
circumstance (including the ever-changing nature of what is), and the 
tension generated by the belief that you want things to be different is the 
suffering that points out to you the presence of untruth. 


If you really want to know what kind of person you are, look at the whole 
world of your experience, everything that you see and think and feel and 
know, because you—what you really are—creates and sustains it. Siva gets 
what Siva wants, always. And you are Siva. 


Even the barest beginning of realizing this truth causes the pattern of your 
life to start to shift. You are capable of astonishing beauty and terrible 
ugliness and everything in between, and somehow simply opening to the 
whole of what you are and allowing yourself to love the whole shifts the 
character of what manifests through you. Why? It’s a divine mystery. You 
are unlimited in your real nature, so much so that you chose limitation in 
order to have a more specifically defined experience. We could say that you 
are so free, you chose to experience bondage to better appreciate your 
freedom, but it’s even deeper and harder to define than that. This seeming 
paradox will resolve as we proceed. 


This concludes our study of Sitra Ten and its commentary. 


[xxxiil This is why cultivating ‘witness-consciousness’ is considered something of a beginner’s technique 
in nondual Saiva Tantra; for most people, it results in a kind of dissociation that can help one get a bit of 
perspective and breathing room, but is explicitly not the goal. 

[xxxiii] The vibrancy and exuberant aesthetics of Tibetan Buddhism owe much to Saiva Tantra (for 
example, the vivid cosmic maps called mandalas, made with colored sand, were originally borrowed from 
Shaivism), but the traditions are also different since Tibetan Buddhism is largely monastic. 

[xxxiv] I strongly recommend that you do the practice only with firsthand experiences, not secondhand ones 
mediated by television or Internet, because the way you experience an event through the selective (and 
therefore distortive) lens of the news media is not how you would experience it in person. 

[xxxv] The word translated as ‘all things’ here—visva—is also commonly translated as ‘the universe’. But 
we must remember that it is not here claimed that the objective universe is the expansion of your true 
nature, because in this View there is no objective universe. Therefore in this philosophy, visva can only 
mean ‘the universe of one’s direct experience’. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Ksemardja’s original text 


Nor is this the only mode in which s/he performs the Fivefold Act, as there is 
also another, special mode, which is esoteric. Thus it is taught: 


S/he performs those Five Acts through 
manifestation, attachment, subjective awareness, 
laying down the ‘seed’, and dissolving it. || 11 || 


The words ‘s/he performs the Five Acts’ from the previous siitra should be 
supplied here as well. According to the View of the sacred lineage of the Great 
Truth, whatever manifests through the process of the flowing forth of the sense- 
goddesses is said to be ‘created’. Similarly, the object is [said to be] ‘sustained’ 
when one is, for some time, attached to the object that has been emitted, with the 
dissolution of one’s sense faculties stalled. Then the object is ‘dissolved’ at the 
moment of subjective awareness, which is a synonym for aesthetic rapture 
(camatkara). As it was said by the venerable Rama: 


The mountain of duality cannot be shattered by others, even with the 
thunderbolt of deep meditation—but, by those who are endowed with 
the strength deriving from devotion to You, Goddess Awareness, as 
soon as it is recognized as an aspect of themselves, it is dissolved. || 
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But when, despite being dissolved, the experience of the object deposits 
internally various impressions (samskaras) such as anxiety and so on, then it is 
established in the state of concealment, becoming a ‘seed’ of worldly experience 
(samsara) that will arise again. However, when something that has been 
internally deposited in this way, or even something that is actually being 
experienced now, becomes one with the Fire of Consciousness through the 
process of ‘sudden digestion’, also known as the method of ‘total devouring’, 
then it is said to be graced, because it has been integrated into the state of 
complete fullness. 

Though this fact of being the performer of the Five Acts is present to everyone 
all the time, it is not revealed without the instruction of a true Master. Thus the 
propitiation of a true Master ought to be pursued by those whose goal is this 
revelation. || 11 || 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


with explanation 


Nor is this the only mode in which He performs the Fivefold Act, as there is 
also another, special mode, which is esoteric (rahasya). 


Ksemaraja here refers to the teaching of the Krama or Mahartha (‘Great 
Truth’), which is also known as ‘the Secret Transmission’. (See Tantra 
Illuminated, pages 248-269.) This most radical and sophisticated of all the 
Tantrik traditions is focused on the veneration of the Goddess Kali and the 
forms of consciousness that she embodies. KSemaraja subtly weaves Krama 
teachings in throughout this work; for example, the fifth interpretation of 
Sitra One and the second interpretation of Siitra Eight foreshadow the main 
teaching here in Chapter Eleven. In the introduction to the chapter above, he 
tells us that there is another way in which we can understand the Five Acts, 
a teaching revealed only in the Krama. We might almost say that Chapter 
Ten teaches us how Siva performs the Five Acts, and Chapter Eleven 
teaches how his alter ego Kali performs them. 


Thus it is taught: 


|| ABHASANA-RAKTI-VIMARSANA-BIJAVASTHAPANA- 
VILAPANATAS TANI || 11 || 


[S/he performs those Five Acts] through manifestation, attachment, 
subjective awareness, laying down the ‘seed’, and dissolving it. 


To make the correspondence clear, we can compare the original Five Acts 
with the new names they are being given here: 

creation —» manifestation 

stasis —» attachment 

dissolution —> subjective awareness 

concealment —> laying down the ‘seed’ 

revelation —» dissolving the ‘seed’ 


He now explains this new reading of the Five Acts, a teaching that holds 
incredible potential for your liberation, perhaps more than any other in this 
book. 


According to the View of the sacred [lineage of the] Great Truth 
(Mahartha), whatever manifests through the process of the flowing forth of 
the sense-goddesses is said to be ‘created’. 


As we discussed in Chapter Ten, it’s not the case that an external world 
flows in through the senses and is registered in your brain; rather, the 
Source-consciousness within you flows forth and manifests as everything 
you experience (including a brain that has electrochemical states that 
correspond to the phenomena perceived as external). In other words, the 
experience of reality doesn’t flow in from the outside, it flows out from the 
Center that is your essence-nature, becoming all the phenomena of your 
experience. If you really contemplate it, you’ ll see that there is no reason to 
believe the first, more common view is correct other than deep conditioning. 
The second view, as strange as it might seem to your mind, is at least as 
possible, if our evidence is simply your direct experience. 

So all creation is the manifestation of the infinite potential within you, 
which flows forth and appears in the form of sensual experience through the 
power of the ‘sense-goddesses’ or the capacities of consciousness to appear 
with form, shape, smell, etc. When consciousness focuses in on any object 
(whether a blue jar or the feeling of love), it becomes more vivid and more 
detailed. When we focus on something else, the previous object becomes 
vague, a kind of peripheral smudge. We assume that the object still has all 
its detail simply because that detail reappears when we focus on the object 
again. But if consciousness is everything, there is no static independently 
existing object waiting to be looked at. There is only your consciousness 
manifesting the various qualia of your experience. Thus, focusing on 
something is actually manifesting it in more detail. (When physicists look 
inside atoms, they find electrons and even smaller particles called quarks. 
Were those particles there before the physicists looked? Even they are 
forced by the evidence to respond with, “That question is meaningless.””) 
What happens when one gets absorbed in an object of awareness? 


Similarly, the object is [said to be] ‘sustained’ when one is, for some time, 
attached to the object that has been emitted, with the dissolution of one’s 
sense faculties stalled. 


An object is sustained (i.e., exists in the same way for a brief duration) when 
one’s attention is absorbed in it, when one ‘attaches’ to it. The word rakti 
means attachment, but also ‘dyed’, as cloth is dyed with color. It’s as if 
consciousness is temporarily ‘dyed’ with the object it becomes fascinated 
with. Thus the natural dissolution is momentarily stalled as consciousness is 
immersed in what it is like to experience itself as that object—the taste of 
melting chocolate, the smell of a rose, a beautiful image, the sound of 
captivating music, or an inner emotion. Within a short time, however, 
awareness reverts back to itself. 


Then the object is ‘dissolved’ at the moment of subjective awareness 
(vimarsana), which is a synonym for aesthetic rapture (camatkara). 


When awareness reverts back to itself, it shifts from being primarily 
objective to primarily subjective, and the vividness of the object dissolves, 
and it becomes merely the background ‘wallpaper’ of consciousness. At this 
moment one becomes aware of oneself as the experiencer; this is the 
moment at which one can experience camatkara or aesthetic rapture, the joy 
of being the kind of being that can experience the beauty of being aware. 

In Chapter Eight we encountered this teaching of the Great Truth in 
abbreviated form. Here it appears in a more complete version (and an even 
more complete version will appear in Chapter Twelve). As before, let’s 
unpack what Ksemaraja is talking about by way of example. 

Let’s say you’re at a music concert with a good friend. It’s a band that’s 
supposed to be really great, but you are not so familiar with them, and so 
you’re drawn to catch up with your friend while sipping your drink with the 
music playing (rather loudly) in the background. Then, the band enters an 
improvisational section (it’s that kind of band), and the music gets more and 
more inspired until it finally catches your attention when your conversation 
reaches a natural pause. This is the phase called ‘manifestation’ (@bhdsana): 
suddenly, a reality that had been vague and peripheral becomes central, and 
the whole quality of your awareness changes. (Of course, the manifestation 
of this music-consciousness is coterminous with the dissolution of the 
conversation-consciousness you were previously experiencing.) 

Your attention is drawn toward the stage and the complex interplay of the 
musicians, and you become completely focused on their spontaneous group 
creation. Other thoughts fall away as you become absorbed in the play of 
light and sound on the stage. Your consciousness is now profoundly 


‘colored’ by the music; or more accurately, it forms itself into a musical 
experience. It is suffused with the music, which takes on greater depth and 
nuance than before. This is the phase called ‘attachment’ in the siitra (but 
note that we could also translate rakti as ‘enjoyment’ or ‘devotion’). In this 
phase, you are not even aware of yourself, you are so immersed in your 
perception. 

Then, perhaps when the song starts to draw to a close, awareness 
spontaneously reverts inward, and you become aware of yourself as the one 
who has been absorbed in the music. This is the phase called ‘subjective 
awareness’ (vimarsana) in the siitra. You pause for a second in pure 
wordless apprehension of your experience (camatkara moment), and then a 
thought-form rises like a bubble to the surface of consciousness, and then 
you turn to your friend and say, “Wow! These guys are really good!”— 
which of course is just a way of saying I like this, which in its essence is 
actually an acknowlegement of yourself as the conscious agent of the 
experience, i.e., “I am the enjoyer [of the current reality].” KSemaraja tells 
us that the preverbal moment of subjective awareness is, or can be, a 
moment of camatkara—sweet savoring, aesthetic rapture, or pure wonder. 
The articulation of the thought is the bursting of the bubble, the anticlimax 
after the ineffable moment of aesthetic rapture. It is the transition from 
experience to representation of experience, and thus it is also the 
manifestation that initiates the next cycle (which, since it began with a 
thought, is likely to be a mental one).“ If we don’t learn how to rest in 
subjective awareness, we usually miss the opportunity to experience 
camatkara. And that opportunity arises with the internalization of each and 
every experience. 

We have used the example of a music concert, which you may or may not 
relate to. But we equally could have used the example of a fragrant bouquet 
of flowers, or delicious food, or a disgusting smell, or a loving caress, or 
witnessing a street fight, or anything else that absorbs your attention. If you 
like, compare this passage with the parallel ones near the end of Chapter 
One and Chapter Eight to see how KSema is emphasizing different things 
each time, changing the angle of the light he sheds as it were. 

Before we go on to the fourth and fifth of the Five Acts of awareness, let 
me say a little more about camatkara, or aesthetic rapture. ‘Rapture’ does 
not mean excitement or ecstasy; here it refers to being raised out of one’s 
habitual consciousness in an intensified moment of awareness that results 


from internalizing an experience of beauty. But here we have a 
terminological problem, because the word ‘beauty’ does not suggest the 
range of experiences that these philosophers have in mind. Camatkara is a 
term from aesthetic philosophy that refers to the sheer wonder of being that 
one accesses in connection with any experience that intensifies and absorbs 
awareness. So this includes things we find erotic, amusing, terrifying, 
disgusting, outrageous, inspiring, astonishing, or peaceful, as well as the 
traditionally beautiful*““ Any of these can be an aesthetic experience.” 
Indeed, according to Tantrik philosophy, virtually any cognition can have a 
camatkadra moment, a moment of experiencing the pure wonder and beauty 
of being. In other words, the Tantrika learns to access the beauty of being in 
the context of any given experience. 

KsSemaraja tells us that the camatkadra moment results from the 
dissolution of object-consciousness (which is focused on the music, the 
flower, or whatever) into one’s innate subjective presence. It is the moment 
just after the conclusion of a moving poem and before one has a thought 
about the poem. For that moment, you simply abide in awareness, in your 
own presence, suffused with the beauty of the poem. You experience an 
ineffable ‘poem-flavored’ consciousness. If you learn to see everything, not 
just poetry, as beautiful, then you can have countless such moments every 
day. For this, we must go beyond our conditioned ideas of beauty; we must 
go beyond what the mind is conditioned to ‘like’. We must thoroughly let 
go our resistance to what we don’t like to see the beauty in it. Resistance is 
nothing but commitment to your conditioning. If you want wonder, beauty, 
and joy to become the leitmotifs of your life, you must become willing to 
allow the experience, whatever it is, to totally dissolve into the silent 
presence that you truly are. 

Then you discover that Awareness is fascinated by everything, by the 
whole range of experience. It’s fascinated by an attractive form, and by the 
body-mind’s pull toward that form. But it’s also fascinated by the repulsive. 
It’s fascinated by stillness and by activity, by emptiness and by fullness, and 
by grief as much as by joy. This is apparent to everyone who really gets to 
know the most intimate part of themselves. It’s kind of in love with 
everything. 


This kind of intimacy with our deepest nature is not really possible as long 
as we are viewing the object/person/experience as distinct from ourselves. 


Ksemaraja then quotes a verse on this point from a Tantrik poet called Sri 
Rama, whose work has now been lost. 


As it was said by the venerable Rama, 


The mountain of duality cannot be shattered by others, even with 
the thunderbolt (vajra) of deep meditation (samadhi)—but, by those 
who are endowed with the strength deriving from devotion to You, 
[Goddess Awareness, ] as soon as it is recognized as an aspect of 
themselves (paramrsta), it is dissolved. || 


Just as a lightning bolt cannot shatter a mountain, even achieving the 
samadhi state of deep meditation does not overcome duality; of this we have 
countless examples. However, those who are devoted to Goddess 
Awareness, to seeing everything as a form of consciousness, are nourished 
with a powerful strength, by virtue of which they can (in time) recognize 
anything as an aspect of the one true Self that they are. The moment they do, 
it dissolves into them, unleashing the joy of camatkara. 

This verse is inspired by an old Kashmiri chumma, or mystic saying, in 
the oral tradition of the Siddhas: “No sooner seen than gone” (ditto nitto). 
The moment something is seen for what it truly is, its separateness 
dissolves. But instead of the simple word ‘seen’, Sri Rama uses the 
technical term paramrsta, which means to become intimately aware of, to 
recognize (something) as an aspect of oneself. It is both beautiful and 
significant that the root of this word is mrs, ‘to touch’. To touch in deeply to 
anything is to recognize oneself in it, and it in oneself. For this to happen, 
we must be devoted to Goddess Awareness; such devotion expands our 
sense of self until it encompasses everything. Such devotion is mightier than 
a thunderbolt and softer than silk. It brings such openness of heart that 
anything and everything is allowed in, all the way in. When anything is fully 
allowed in, the beauty of being reveals itself. 

What happens, then, when resistance is our normal mode of being? When 
we are invested in the illusion of control, and try to manage our experience? 
What happens when we push away pain and grip onto pleasure? When 
experiences are not fully allowed in, just as they are? These questions lead 
us to the fourth phase, that of concealment, or ‘laying down the seed’. 


But when, despite being dissolved [into oneself], the experience of the object 
deposits internally various impressions (samskara) such as anxiety (Sanka) 


and so on, then it is established in the state of concealment, becoming a 
‘seed’ of worldly experience (samsara) that will arise again. 


When something is pleasurable, we get anxious it won’t last, and when 
something is painful, we get anxious it won’t go away. This anxiety is an 
expression of resistance to reality. When any experience is resisted, it does 
not dissolve completely, but leaves behind a trace of itself called a 
samskara, which literally means ‘impression’. Before we discuss the nature 
of samskaras in more depth, let us look at the movement of consciousness 
that creates them. Whenever we turn away, even partially, from what is 
happening in the present moment because it is too uncomfortable, too 
painful, or even too wonderful, it creates a samskara. When we resist 
reality, don’t show up, go unconscious, or ‘check out’, then we don’t fully 
receive the experience, we don’t allow it to fully pass through our being, 
and that is why it leaves an impression. 

Have you ever turned away from what someone was trying to share with 
you because you didn’t want to deal with it? Have you ever pushed your 
pain or loneliness away with alcohol, television, or anything else? Have you 
ever met someone’s eyes and saw such intense love there that you had to 
look away? All these incidents, and many others like them, leave behind the 
impressions called samskaras, which we could also call ‘unfinished energy 
patterns’. It’s almost as if everything wants to be fully seen; everything 
seeks the light of awareness, so if you turn the light down, if you go 
partially unconscious, an impression is formed in your energy body that will 
need to be seen and resolved later.“ 

In Tantrik theory, we each have a ‘subtle body’, also known as an energy 
body or emotional body, already mentioned above. Each experience we 
have is a kind of energy pattern that passes through our subtle body, so it 
stands to reason that only those experiences that are resisted in some way 
leave an impression. These impressions are of two basic varieties. 
Experiences that we turn away from because they are uncomfortable or 
painful leave samskaras of aversion, and those we resist by clinging to 
them leave samskaras of attachment. The second variety might need more 
explanation. If an experience is very pleasurable, we instinctively cling to it, 
thinking something like “I don’t want this to end.” Because of this clinging, 
the ‘energy pattern’ of the experience cannot freely pass through your being, 
so it leaves an impression. On the other hand, if the experience is quite 
pleasurable but not as wonderful as you want it to be, you might think, “If 


only it were more like this or less like that,” and in this way you don’t fully 
show up for what is, and therefore the unresolved experience leaves an 
impression. Each impression has a kind of energetic charge that will express 
when the samskara is later activated, as discussed below. 

The example of emotional charge KSemaraja gives is carefully chosen: 
Sanka, meaning anxiety, doubt, or inhibition, can characterize almost any 
type of impression. Impressions of painful experiences are charged with the 
fear of possibly having similar experiences in the future, while those of 
pleasurable experiences can be laced with anxiety about the transient nature 
of all feelings of happiness. The first causes aversion when activated, and 
the second, grasping. These samskaras are metaphorically called ‘seeds’ 
because, like real seeds, they can lay dormant for a short or long time until 
the conditions are right, and then they sprout. That is, when along comes a 
situation that even superficially resembles that in which the samskara was 
implanted, it is activated and surfaces in the form of aversion, attachment, or 
emotional reactivity. 

For example, if your parent(s) yelled at you when you were young, 
someone yelling at you in a similar way now will trigger far more aversion 
in your being than it would for someone else who didn’t have a yelling 
parent. The earlier experience that wasn’t digested is now triggered and 
amplifies the unpleasantness of the present-moment experience. Likewise, if 
you meet someone who resembles a former infatuation, the ‘one who got 
away’, you’ll feel an attraction that is amplified by the unresolved 
impressions of the previous love affair. Thus you end up having reactions 
that are disproportionate to the present-moment reality, because you are 
simultaneously reacting to what is present and to the unresolved past 
experiences hanging out in your system. In more extreme examples (which 
are actually very common), you are reacting much more to the past than to 
the present, and the samskaras obscure your vision so much that you can’t 
correctly gauge their distorting effect. It is crucial to understand that prior to 
substantial psychological work and/or spiritual practice, you are frequently 
projecting the past onto the present without even knowing it. 

To sum up, not fully showing up for painful experiences creates 
samskaras that, when later triggered, give rise to aversion in your body- 
mind; while not fully showing up for pleasurable experiences as they are 
creates samskaras that, when later triggered, create grasping attachment in 
your body-mind. If you always act on your aversion and grasping, the 


samskaric patterns will deepen in a vicious cycle, creating fear-based 
behavior patterns in the first instance and addictive behavior patterns in the 
second. These samskaras are concealed within the subtle body and can 
even block the flow of prana, life-force energy. They are, KSema tells us, 
“seeds of samsara that will sprout again”. (Samsara means both ‘worldly 
experience’ and ‘the cycle of suffering’.) Inevitably, all your samskaras 
will be triggered by your various life experiences. But that is your golden 
opportunity: when a samskara is triggered, it can be healed, resolved, 
dissolved, and/or released. That is the fifth phase, the phase of revelation, 
resolution, and grace, to which we now turn. 


However, when something that has been internally deposited in this way, or 
even something that is actually being experienced now, becomes one with 
the Fire of Consciousness through the process of ‘sudden digestion’ (hatha- 
paka), also known as the method of ‘total devouring’ (alangrGsa), then it is 
said to be graced, because it has been integrated into the state of complete 
fullness (purnata). 


Whenever a samskara is triggered, you have an opportunity to resolve it, at 
least partially. Such resolution is characterized by KSemaraja as “becoming 
one with the Fire of Consciousness [cid-agni]”. Consciousness is here 
compared to a fire because, like fire, it devours the fuel of emotions, 
thoughts, and experiences, releasing energy. The process by which this 
occurs is called hatha-paka, ‘sudden digestion’. This special term comes 
from the Krama tradition,“ which teaches that when the emotional energy of 
a samskara is activated, if we are able to hold it gently, seeing that it is 
nothing but another form of the same divine Awareness that manifests as all 
things, then that energy is suddenly ‘digested’ rather than simply getting 
buried again. The key word in the last sentence, ‘seeing’, does not denote a 
cognitive operation but something much subtler. When the energy contained 
within the samskara arises, we can choose to simply be fully present with 
it, relax into it, and even embrace it (without identifying with it and without 
making a story about it), and in this way we open the door to experiencing it 
as a form of divine Consciousness. Why use the term ‘digestion’, though? 
Because the energy of the samskara, which had been partitioned off within 
one’s being, now merges with the greater whole. Since the samskdra was 
deposited due to nonacceptance of reality, when its energy is fully accepted, 
it releases that energy and your whole being is subtly enhanced and 


magnified by it. If you are in a process of digesting a lot of samskaras, as 
happens at a certain stage of the spiritual life, then you can palpably feel the 
enlargement and enhancement of your energetic being. 

A popular phrase in many spiritual scenes these days is “Let go of that 
which doesn’t serve you.” But in Tantrik Yoga, we don’t want or need to let 
go of our energy—we want to absorb and digest it, so that we can serve all 
beings with greater vitality and love. Besides, if you even can let go of your 
energy of anger, fear, or sadness, where is it going to go? Energy cannot be 
destroyed; you can only push it back down inside you or dump it on others. 
But there is something that needs to be released: to digest the energy, you 
need to let go of the story associated with it*““! For example, if you are 
angry because you believe someone wronged you, you need to see that story 
as story, as a thought in the mind that arbitrarily labels experience on the 
basis of past conditioning, and then release it so that you can be intimate 
with the feeling of anger itself. When you release the story, sometimes that 
will change the emotion. For example, some anger is actually story- 
generated, and when the story is released, the anger will morph into sadness. 
We are always trying to access the underlying energy; that is what we want 
to digest. Those who believe sadness is a ‘negative emotion’ will be 
surprised to learn (and even more surprised to experience) that if you 
actually digest the sadness, it adds to your feeling of aliveness—like all 
forms of energy, when digested it increases your vitality and enhances your 
capacity to love. There is no such thing as a negative emotion, for if there 
was, digesting the emotion would deplete you. If you ever feel depleted by 
the digestion process, it’s because you were unable to separate the story 
from the emotion. With time, delinking stories from emotions becomes 
easy, but at first it can be very difficult. One of the most effective (though 
oversimplified) teachings about how to do this is The Work by Byron Katie. 
You can learn the teaching from her website (thework.com), which has all 
the tools you need to do The Work. But any method that is effective for you 
is fine; there is no one way. 

Some people get the idea that samskdras are something bad, that you 
have them only if you failed to properly process your experience, because 
you were psychically weak. This is not really the case; or rather, it’s close to 
the truth, but there is no self-denigration necessary because we all start out 
with a weak energy body just as we all start out with a weak physical body. 
We all carry childhood wounds because children by definition cannot fully 





process a painful experience; their energy bodies are just not mature 
enough. Therefore, the unprocessed pain is stored in samskaras to be 
digested later when the energy body has matured. This is indeed a mercy 
and a miracle, this capacity we have to move through a difficult experience 
by storing some of it for later resolution. However, a yogi must eventually 
digest these samskaras, even if she has already become a fully functional 
adult, because on this path we seek not just functionality but integration and 
deep fulfillment. Without digesting and resolving these past experiences, we 
remain fragmented, partial versions of ourselves. 

Ksemaraja tells us that the method for digesting a samskara and that for 
digesting a new experience that is happening to you is exactly the same. If 
you digest a present-moment experience, it will not deposit a samskara. In 
other words, if you can be fully present to what you are feeling in the 
moment, without judging it or making a story about it, then you will 
‘devour’ the energy. Just as with physical food, the excess energy will pass 
through you, and the rest will merge into the Fire of Consciousness and 
amplify your total being. Now here is another clue about how you can 
facilitate this: there is an inner attitude that will make ‘total devouring’ of 
the energy much more possible for you. That attitude is camatkara 
(amazement or wonder), a term that was introduced earlier in this chapter. 
When one is experiencing an intense energy, whether it be sadness, anger, 
joy, boredom, or whatever, you can let yourself become fascinated by this 
particular appearance of consciousness. Let your attitude be one of wonder 
and curiosity: “Wow! My mind is totally freaking out right now! That’s 
amazing! I wonder why it’s reacting so strongly when everything’s actually 
okay?” or something similar. This attitude cannot be forced, but it can be 
cultivated. You can let yourself become fascinated by your own emotional 
reactions in the same way that you get fascinated by a brilliant street 
performer or, for that matter, a raving crazy person. You can learn to watch 
the energy surging up inside and the stories the mind tells about it, without 
believing or disbelieving them, but being curious about where it’s all 
coming from (without needing to analyze it mentally). In this way, you see 
the play of thoughts and feelings as patterns of energy, and therefore you’re 
better able to digest them. This is called riding the wave of camatkdra to 
enter into the alangrasa process.“ 

So hatha-paka (sudden digestion) and alangrdasa (total devouring) are 
synonyms, both being technical terms of the Krama. These terms were 


unintentionally echoed by the great twentieth-century nondualist 
Nisargadatta Maharaj, who was unfamiliar with the Tantrik literature but 
reached the same conclusions about the nature of reality as a result of his 
awakening. He once said: 


Knowing the world to be a part of myself, I pay it no more attention 
than you pay to the food you have eaten. While being prepared and 
eaten, the food is separate from you, and your mind is on it; once 
swallowed, you become unconscious of it. I have eaten up the world, 
and I need not think of it anymore. 


Questioner: Don’t you become completely irresponsible? 


How could I? How could I hurt something that is one with me? On the 
contrary, without thinking about the world, whatever I do will be of 
benefit to it. Just as the body sets itself right unconsciously, so am I 
[and all awakened beings] ceaselessly active in setting the world right. 


We see similar language in the 900-year-old Krama/Mahartha text called 
Mahanaya-prakasa (‘Illumination of the Great Way’), a primary source for 
the teaching on sudden digestion, which says that through hatha-paka, the 
whole world seems to dissolve, because its dependence on consciousness— 
indeed the fact that it is nothing but [different forms of one] consciousness 
—is revealed.” 

This process instantiates the fifth of the Five Acts: grace, revelation, 
remembering, reintegrating, revealing. KSema tells us that a samskara or 
current experience that is digested in this way and thus becomes one with 
the Fire of Consciousness is thereby said to be graced, “because it has been 
integrated into the state of complete fullness”. When we saw it as other than 
ourselves (because we didn’t like it and wanted to get rid of it or because we 
did like it but saw it as external or impermanent and therefore grasped at it), 
its energy was largely unavailable to us. When we welcome it, whatever it 
is, into the heart, jettisoning our mental projections about it and letting 
ourselves be intimate with it exactly as it is, then its energy merges with our 
own and the Fire of Consciousness blazes brighter. We then experience our 
natural fullness, and perhaps glimpse the truth that the experience arose 
within us simply because everything seeks the Light of Consciousness; 
everything seeks to be bathed in the loving light of true awareness, and 
when it is, it integrates, melting into the light, and you experience sheer 
wonder at the realization that you are the means by which different forms of 


energy return to their source. You only need to learn to allow what naturally 
wants to happen. 


Though this fact of being the performer of the Five Acts is present to 
everyone all the time, it is not revealed without the instruction of a true 
Master. Thus the propitiation of a true Master ought to be pursued by those 
whose goal is this revelation. || 


These Five Acts—manifestation, attachment, subjective awareness, laying 
down the ‘seed’, and (sooner or later) dissolving it—are just what we are all 
doing all the time. But the dynamics of the process and its significance are 
not readily apparent to all. This powerful Krama teaching suggests that our 
liberation is in the palm of our hand, and it unfolds through developing a 
deep understanding of the fundamental processes that consciousness is 
constantly cycling through. To develop this understanding, it is crucial at the 
outset to have a teacher who can point it out to you. 

Let us remember that in ancient times, this teaching was esoteric, held by 
awakened masters who communicated it only in person to those who were 
deemed ready to receive it. This is why KSemaraja advises us to propitiate a 
true Master (sad-guru). Of course, Rajanaka KSemaraja was himself such a 
Master, and therefore the book you are holding is itself an example of the 
transmission he speaks of. We are fortunate indeed to live in a time when 
these teachings are finally accessible to all. 

However, no book can replace the transformative power of relationship 
with a teacher who has integrity and clarity of view. While the path can 
unfold without a teacher, it happens only rarely, because there are stages of 
the journey that are very difficult to traverse without expert guidance and 
support. It is thus highly beneficial to position yourself as a student with 
regard to anyone you meet who has walked more of the path than you have 
and is able to clearly transmit teachings that help you get unstuck and reveal 
where you are holding yourself back. The traditional Tantrik path assumes 
that a several-year relationship with one or more qualified teachers is an 
absolute necessity on your journey. 

Now, most people think that the ideal teacher or guru is ‘enlightened’ or 
fully awake. And the tradition does say that if you are lucky enough to meet 
someone who has actually completed the journey, then such a being’s very 
presence is itself the highest teaching and transmission. The problem is that 
you cannot accurately assess whether someone has completed the journey 


unless you have yourself—but this is not such an important problem, 
because (thank goodness) your awakening process is not dependent on your 
teacher’s. To think otherwise is to disempower yourself. A teacher who can 
transmit a taste of their inner state is helpful, but not required. Remember 
that the role of the teacher is not to do the work for you, but simply to point 
you in the right direction. (This is crucial because no matter how fast you 
run, it won’t make a difference if you’re facing the wrong direction!) 

It also must be said that Western yoga practitioners have to date had a 
very distorted and/or incomplete understanding of what a Master is, and 
these wrong understandings have led some to reject discipleship as a part of 
the path. But in reality, someone is called a Master because he (or she) has 
mastered himself, not because you are expected to blindly obey such a 
being. In fact, a true Master doesn’t give orders, and constantly seeks to 
make you more independent, not more dependent. In other words, a true 
teacher is always trying to put himself out of a job! He wants to give you all 
the help you need to graduate from student to friend and peer. Needless to 
say, any teacher who takes advantage of his students, deceives and 
manipulates, or cannot control his impulse to grope a woman is not a true 
Master (sad-guru). A real teacher is your ally and friend on the path. You 
can read more about the traditional understanding of the teacher in Tantra 
Illuminated (pages 341/f). 

In conclusion, I invite you into the awareness that resolving your 
samskaras and integrating your experiences is a process that serves all 
sentient beings. Though the mind cannot begin to understand this, every 
experience you integrate makes it more possible for other beings to do the 
same. It is a great service. 


Contemplation Exercise 
Inspired by the possibility of liberating all beings, resolve now to allow 
yourself to be with and accept whatever arises within you. You don’t need 
to go looking for things to accept—just resolve, “Whatever Goddess 
Awareness shows to me for my acceptance, I will receive it with loving (or 
at least nonjudgmental) awareness. I will allow it to be, I will affirm my 
capacity to digest it, and I will allow it to integrate.” 


Now very briefly visualize the samskaras lodged in your subtle body 
dissolving one by one. With each integration visualize the light of the 
central channel growing brighter and brighter. Visualize that through the 
course of your practice your samskaras are being absorbed into the central 
channel. The central channel is getting bigger and brighter until that light of 
the central channel penetrates your whole being. Your whole being is the 
center. That light pours out to bless others. All the love you have in your 
heart pours out to bless others. 


This concludes our study of Sitra Eleven and its commentary. 


[xxxvil The list I give here is a traditional one; see Tantra Illuminated, page 303. 

[xxxviil To be more accurate, certain kinds of stories get released and instantly dissolve (because they were 
so unrelated to the truth of the situation), while other stories need to be seen as stories and then digested 
(because they have an element of truth in them). Another example of this difference is that stories taken on 
from others (internalization of someone else’s story about reality) can simply be released, while stories that 
you built up yourself need to be digested. The latter often need to be worked through and deconstructed 
some before they can be digested; this is like the chewing of your food that makes it easier for the body to 
digest. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


Ksemardja’s original text 


However, one who does not have the teaching of a true teacher and therefore 
does not have full understanding of this is thoroughly deluded by his own 
powers, because their true nature is concealed. Thus it is taught: 
When one lacks realization of this, 
one exists in the state of a samsarin: 
that of being deluded by one’s own powers. 








12 || 


When one lacks realization of the fact that one is constantly performing the 
Five Acts, i.e., when that fact is not apparent to you because the unfolding of 
your inner strength, brought about by the Descent of Power, has not yet 
occurred, then you exist in the state of being deluded by your own powers. 
This state of delusion is one of being nailed down by the ‘spikes’ of various 
anxieties, doubts, and inhibitions, both worldly and religious. It is this that 
constitutes the state of being a samsarin. 


As it is said in the sacred and venerable [scripture called] Union of All Heroes, 


People are anxiously inhibited out of ignorance; because of it, there is 
creation and destruction [of limited realms of experience]... 
All mantras are sounds, and all sounds are Siva. | 


To explain: the Supreme Power that is the Word is not different from the Light 
of Awareness, has the nature of the continuously arising Great Mantra, consists 
of fully expanded ‘I’-consciousness, and is pregnant with the entire circle of fifty 
powers from a to ksa. 

That same Power manifests the role of the limited perceiver through the 
Visionary, Intermediate, and Corporeal stages of the articulation of the Word. In 
that process, by not manifesting Herself in Her highest nature, She brings into 


play the differentiating cognitive activity of the limited perceiver. This activity 
changes moment-to-moment, and creates pictures of reality that are unclear and 
unshared. Moreover, this causes the prediscursive level—though it is always 
pure—to appear concealed by that cognitive activity. 
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And in this context, unaware people—who are deluded by the various powers of 
the classes of phonemes, which are animated by the Mother goddesses— identify 
themselves only with limited aspects of the Self (the body, prdana, etc.), because 
they are powerless to do otherwise. 

In the state of the bound soul, these goddesses manifest emission and stasis of 
the sphere of duality and retraction of the sphere of nonduality, and thereby 
make a person into a vessel for limited dualistic cognitions (vikalpas). 

However, in the state of the Lord, they manifest retraction of duality and the 
emission and stasis of nonduality. By the gradual diminishing of vikalpas, they 
cause the great Unconstructed Domain to open up; which is synonymous with 
entry into the sacred Bhairava-mudra. 


One whose self is the whole, knowing fully that “All this is the 
expansion of what I am,” experiences the divine state even in the flow 


of differential cognitions. || 


As taught in statements such as this, the goddesses of one’s own awareness bring 
into play the power of ‘pure’ mental constructs: a power that is utterly saturated 
with the Joy of Awareness. 

Therefore, by the principle taught here, the state of being a samsarin is 
nothing other than that of being deluded by one’s own powers. 


Moreover, the Supreme Goddess, who is simply the Power of Awareness, is 
called VameSvari because She pours forth (vam) the universe and because Her 
flow counters (vama) the cycles of suffering. 

She vibrates as the totality, in the form of the goddesses Khecari, Gocari, 
Dikcari, and Bhicari, who respectively are the inner nature of the subjective 
knower, the mental faculties, the outer faculties, and the objects of awareness. 


On the level of the bound soul, first reposing in the state of the Void: 


1. She shines forth as the Khecari-circle, consisting of the powers of the five 
‘armors’ (limited agency etc.), thereby concealing Her ultimate nature, 
which is to move freely in the sky of Awareness. 
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1. She manifests as the Gocari-circle, consisting of the goddesses of the 
three mental faculties, i.e., those predominantly concerned with dualistic 
judgment, egoic identification, and selective differentiating attention; 
thereby concealing her ultimate nature, which is to manifest a nondual 
mode of judgment, nondual ego, and undivided attentiveness to the whole 
field of perception. 

2. She vibrates as the Dikcari-circle, consisting of the divinities of the ten 
external faculties, which predominantly see dualistically, hear 
dualistically, and so on; thereby concealing her ultimate nature, which is 
to manifest these sense-fields in a nondual mode. 

3. She shines as the Bhiicari-circle, consisting of objects of awareness that 
appear thoroughly differentiated, thereby concealing the fact that 
Her/your true nature is one with everything, 


thus deluding the heart of the bound soul. 


But on the level of the Lord, She vibrates: 

2) as Khecari, moving in the Sky of Awareness, with her powers of total agency 
and the rest; 

3) as Gocari, whose nature is nondual judgment, nondual ego, and holistic 
attention; 

4) as Dikcari, whose nature is nondualistic vision, hearing, and so on; and 

5) as Bhiicari, whose nature is to manifest objects of awareness in their nondual 
essence, as if part of one’s own body; 


thus revealing the Heart of the Lord. 
A similar idea is taught by Bhatta Damodara—who had a genuine enthusiastic 
devotion created by spontaneous aesthetic rapture—in his Pearls of Liberation: 
The five goddesses, VameSvari and the rest—manifesting as the 
expanded and limited knowers, the inner and outer faculties, and 


objects of experience—bestow liberation or bondage, depending on 
whether they are recognized or not. || 


In this way as well, the state of being a samsarin is nothing but that of being 
deluded by one’s own powers. 
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Moreover, the Highest Divinity which is Awareness has an innate, constant, 
unitary Power of Sovereignty, consisting of an agency whose essence is vibrant 
dynamism. 

When that Power, concealing its true nature, functions delusively on the level 
of the bound soul, it does so through the various states of the energies of prana, 
apana, and samanaq; through the levels of waking, dreaming, and deep sleep, and 
through the limited powers of the body, subtle body, and Prana. In that context, 
one exists in the state of a samsarin, i.e., that of being deluded by identification 
with those [states, levels, and powers]. 

But when she unfolds the energy of udana, which activates the central Radiant 
Abode, and the energy of vydna, whose essence is its capacity to pervade 
everything—corresponding to the state of the transcendent Fourth and Beyond 
the Fourth respectively, both replete with the Joy of Awareness—then arises 
liberation-while-living, the state of the Lord, even under the conditions [imposed 
by] the body, mind, etc. 


Thus, the state of delusion by one’s own powers has been explained in three 
ways. In the Ninth Sitra, it was stated that the samsarin is none other than the 
Light of Awareness having taken on contraction; here, the same thing is said 
from another angle, i.e., that one enters the state of a samsarin by means of 
delusion by one’s own powers. 


Thus, I have indirectly taught that when one whose powers are contracted— 
because s/he has prana, a body, etc.—is not deluded by those powers, that 
person is Lord Siva himself. This is affirmed by scriptural tradition, e.g.: 


He is the Highest Divinity in bodily form. 
Also in scripture: 


They are the Highest Divinity in disguise, having taken on human 
bodies. 


And, in my paramesthi guru Utpala’s commentary on his own Stanzas on the 
Recognition of the Divine: 


They are perfected who see their very body, or even pots and other 
objects, as the form of God, composed of all thirty-six tattvas. || 


| Ba 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


with explanation 


However, one who does not have the teaching of a true teacher and 
therefore does not have full understanding of this is thoroughly deluded by 
his own powers, because their true nature is concealed. 


In this tradition, there is no outside agency (like the Devil or Mara) 
responsible for your delusion or your suffering. When you do not 
understand the nature of the powers and capacities of your own 
consciousness, they function to delude you rather than liberate you. But as 
soon as you truly understand your own innate capacities, and the way in 
which you (the real you) are constantly performing the Five Acts, then the 
very powers that previously effected your bondage now liberate you. 


Thus it is taught: 


|| TAD-APARIJNANE SVA-SAKTI-VYAMOHITATA SAMSARITVAM 
|| 12 || 


When one lacks realization of this [truth], 
one exists in the state of a samsarin: 
that of being deluded by one’s own powers. 
When one lacks realization of the fact that one is constantly performing the 
Five Acts, i.e., when that fact is not apparent to you because the unfolding of 
your inner strength, brought about by the Descent of Power (saktipdta), has 
not yet occurred, then you exist in the state of being deluded by your own 
powers. 


Remember that the Descent of Power (specifically, the Power of Grace) is 
the spontaneous awakening that inaugurates the spiritual path. Once this 
Saktipata has taken place, the spiritual path naturally and inevitably unfolds, 
while you assist its unfolding through some actions (like spiritual practice 


and awareness cultivation) and hinder its unfolding through others (like 
indulging in addictions, believing your stories, and clinging to your self- 
images). However much you hinder it, the process initiated by saktipata will 
inevitably complete itself (though not necessarily in this lifetime). 

Awakening assisted by spiritual practice grounded in ‘right View’ 
(understandings aligned with the nature of Reality) brings about the 
‘unfolding of your inner strength’ (svabala-unmilana), also known as your 
‘soul power’ (atma-sakti). With this inner strength, which is also an inner 
maturity, you become willing and able to see how you create your moment- 
to-moment experience, including all your suffering and all your boredom 
and all your joy. You have matured beyond the tendency to externalize and 
project, to blame others and thus assume the stance of a victim. When you 
see that you alone are the author of your own inner experience, that in turn 
strengthens your ‘soul power’ further, in a positive feedback loop that grants 
you radical autonomy, empowerment, and self-determination. If you use 
that power to reinforce your ego, you become what we call the oral tradition 
calls a ‘sorcerer’, a path that has considerable karmic consequences, not 
least of which is alienation and the inability to access the natural joy that 
comes from loving connection to all other beings. However, if you use that 
power to surrender your ego forever into the Fire of Consciousness, that joy 
beyond measure suffuses your being and you can never be deluded again. 
Yes— it’s really possible to reach a point of no return, to pass through the 
‘Gateless Gate’ beyond which the ego does not have the ability to resurrect 
itself. Then you fall in love with the whole of reality, experiencing 
everything as your very own blessed Self. 

In our time, very few humans have gone through the whole process just 
described. Most are deluded about the source of their suffering and the 
possibility of their liberation, almost constantly playing the game of blame 
and shame, without realizing that the difference between bondage and 
liberation lies in understanding (or rather grokking) the innate potencies of 
their very own awareness. 

Now let’s take stock of where we are in the arc of the text. Chapters One 
and Two described the absolute nature of reality, then we went through a 
gradual stepping down process describing how universal consciousness 
contracts (see especially Chapters Five and Six) until we reached the central 
core of the text. That core is Chapters Nine through Twelve. Chapters Nine 
and Twelve describe the ordinary human condition, prior to awakening 


(samsaritva)—yet nestled between them are Chapters Ten and Eleven, 
which show how even in the state of suffering and delusion and ego, 
Awareness never relinquishes its essential nature and is still constantly 
performing the Five Acts. Therefore, anyone given the proper tools can start 
from wherever they are, and, on the basis of careful introspection, can, with 
patience and courage, unravel their false views and find their way to a fully 
expanded experience of their real nature. Chapters Thirteen to Twenty will 
chart this process with breathtaking precision and brevity, until we arrive 
back where we started, at the absolute nature of reality—except this time it 
will be integrated and embodied. We will come full circle, and when we do, 
we will fully know and abide in that eternal starting and ending point. 


Now KSemaraja takes a moment to describe the effect of the state of 
delusion (i.e., the state that most of us dwell in most of the time): 


This state of delusion is one of being nailed down [and thus paralyzed] by the 
‘spikes’ of various anxieties, doubts, and inhibitions (Sanka), both worldly 
and religious. It is this that constitutes the state of being a samsarin. 


Those people who don’t yet sense their innate freedom and power to 
determine their own inner state (because they are not yet in touch with the 
inner strength by which they would sense it) tend to view themselves as a 
victim of karma, fate, circumstance, others, or ‘the system’. Because they 
believe the world of their experience is determined from without, not from 
within, they are fraught with mostly subconscious anxiety about how to 
behave and how not to behave, seeing these ‘shoulds’ and ‘shouldn’ts’ as 
the rules of the game they must abide by or else suffer. This leads to a state 
of anxious inhibition concerning what ought to be done and ought not to be 
done. 

In the original Indian context, this situation was much more severe than 
modern Westerners can imagine. There was an endless litany of things that 
you were supposed to do (injunctions) and not supposed to do (prohibitions) 
based on (a) your caste; (b) your stage in life (e.g., student, married 
householder, renunciate); (c) the time of day, month, or year; and (d) the 
place (village, home, temple, ritual arena, wilderness, etc.). Based on these 
four factors, there were rules about what is permissible to eat and what is 
not, what is permissible to look at and what is not, what is permissible to 
touch and what is not, and so on. Those members of mainstream society 
who contemplated entering the Tantrik path of freedom and awakening from 


one’s cultural conditioning were beset by the fear of losing their habitual 
sense of self (Gtma-sanka), anxiety about practicing with non-Vedic 
mantras (mantra-Sanka), inhibition concerning mingling with people from 
other castes or classes of society (jati-Sanka), and fear or doubt in exposing 
themselves to a radically different vision of reality (tattva-sanka). No 
wonder KSemaraja characterizes the average person in his society as 
virtually paralyzed by the ‘nails’ of inhibition, doubt, and fear (Sanka). 

However, is our situation really so very different? We assume that we’re 
better off for having far fewer rules—when in fact this creates more anxiety. 
Without a set of agreed-upon guidelines, we aren’t sure how to behave in 
many situations and are beset by anxiety concerning what others will think 
of us in our awkwardness (or our false bravado). Well over half of all 
Americans are said to suffer from ‘chronic low-level anxiety’ as a default 
state of being. Most of us try to orient ourselves and generate a sense of 
security by attaching to a self-image that defines a code of behavior. When 
inhibition gets tied to self-image, it extends into all the domains that 
KsSemaraja alludes to: I’m a vegan, I can’t eat that (animal); I’m a red- 
blooded American, I don’t eat (‘rabbit food’); I’m spiritual, I don’t look at 
(TV); I’m a down-to-earth person, I don’t listen to that (hippy-dippy 
spiritual stuff); and so on. In this way, a deep undercurrent of fear and 
inhibition is translated into a prideful self-image, which serves to conceal 
how very frightened we are about how to navigate the currents of an 
overwhelming world. Sometimes this self-image is more subtle, sometimes 
less—but in any case, its self-righteousness always conceals anxiety. How 
amazing! 

Furthermore, there are both culturally and religiously programmed forms 
of anxiety and inhibition, as KSemaraja points out. We have just seen 
examples of the former; examples of the latter might be: I’m a yogi, so I 
can’t eat meat or onions or garlic; I’m a Christian scientist, so I can’t take 
medicine; I’m psychically sensitive, so I can’t be under fluorescent lights or 
near electromagnetic fields; I’m spiritual, so I wouldn’t go to a Super Bowl 
party; I’m Jewish, I couldn’t marry a Gentile; I’m a Christian, I can’t do 
yoga; and on and on. When we consider both cultural and religious forms of 
inhibition in our society, you begin to see that our situation isn’t so very 
different from that of India 1,000 years ago, except that we don’t have the 
security of always knowing what’s expected of us and what others will be 
comfortable with, and therefore we frequently find ourselves defending our 


identity or feeling ashamed of it. What madness, when all such identities are 
mental constructs! We can acquire so many inhibitions that we paint 
ourselves into a corner and might become increasingly averse to leaving the 
house at all, or straying outside of very familiar territory (physically or 
emotionally). In another example, I have known people who forbid 
themselves to eat anything that might be unhealthy or that comes from a 
morally dubious source, and they end up anxious and inhibited, not able to 
share a meal with friends, and eating within an increasingly restricted range 
until they begin to waste away, surviving it seems only on their self- 
righteousness as they down their blue-green algae, pale and wan. 

This is not the Kaula way. On this path, we seek to strengthen the energy 
body through yoga so that we have the power to digest any experience (or, 
for that matter, any food). Though we do not choose to eat processed food 
or seek out the company of those who frequently speak negatively, we want 
to be able to digest the experience when we are in those contexts, without 
judging others or setting ourselves apart. Since we know that it is habitual 
not occasional action that shapes our emotional and physical health, once 
that robust health is established we need not rigidly cling to always and 
never. While we default to choosing heathful and sustainable modes of 
eating and behaving, we don’t want to be anxious or obsessed; we want to 
be able to move through the world freely, without needing to close down or 
cringe away from whatever presents itself. Kaula Tantriks like KSemaraja 
taught that those who ‘starve’ the goddesses of the senses by needlessly 
restricting their intake (on the basis of self-image or conditioning) become 
enslaved by those very goddesses, by those powers of awareness. Instead we 
are invited to learn to see a wider and wider range of our experiences as an 
expression of divine beauty, and to lovingly feed that beauty to the sense- 
goddesses, that they may bestow their blessing of an ever-increasing 
capacity to experience the beautiful. (Of course, this is a teaching not 
generally given to hedonists, because it can be grossly misused in their case 
to justify addictive or compulsive behavior.) 

KSema next quotes a Kaula scripture to support his case. This scripture is 
now lost to us, but we can add a little bit to the quote that he gives us, since 
a fuller version of it is cited in other sources—and he probably assumed that 
his readers knew this quote, and he need only remind them of the first 
couple of lines. 


As it is said in the sacred and venerable [scripture called] Union of All Heroes 
(Sarva-vira-samayoga), 

People are anxiously inhibited out of ignorance; because of it, there 

is creation and destruction [of limited realms of experience]. 


[For example, why this orthodox inhibition against practicing Tantrik 
mantras? After all,] 


All mantras are sounds, and all sounds are Siva. 


[The quote continues:] All beverages, whether they ‘ought to be drunk’ 
or ‘ought not to be drunk’ are equally forms of the element Water; 
whatever ‘ought to be eaten’ or ‘ought not to be eaten’, it is all Earth; 
whatever is beautiful or ugly, it is all visible Light; whatever ‘ought to 
be touched’ and ‘ought not to be touched’, understand it to be nothing 
but the element Wind, and every bodily aperture or opening is merely 
Space. One who offers food to the Deity, [whatever it is,] receives 
blessed food. Everything [in the sensual world] without exception 
consists of the five [Elements]. The self generates desire [freely]; why 
should it be inhibited? ||®* 


This quote has already been adequately explained above, apart from the 
traditional associations of the five Elements with the sense-faculties (Wind 
with touch, Fire with visible appearance, and so on). Note that though 
Ksema expects his readers to be familiar with the full quote that I have 
given here, he only explicitly quotes the line “all mantras are sounds, and all 
sounds are Siva”—which gives him a perfect lead-in to the next section. 


KsSema’s prose up to this point has merely been the preamble to this, the 
longest chapter in his work. He now explains Sutra Twelve in three ways: 
according to the linguistic mysticism of the Kaula Trika, according to the 
Krama’s teaching of the five Flow Goddesses, and according to the 
Recognition (pratyabhijfa) school’s teachings on yoga. This will be a bit 
heavy going for those who are not serious students of Saiva Tantra, and you 
can no doubt safely skip ahead to Chapter Thirteen and read the rest of this 
chapter on your second go-through of the book. 


The Kaula Trika Reading 


To explain: the Supreme Power that is the Word (para vak Sakti) [a] is not 
separate from the Light of Awareness, [b] has the nature of the continuously 
arising Great Mantra [‘I’], [c] consists of fully expanded ‘I’-consciousness, 


and [d] is pregnant with the entire circle of fifty [phonemic] powers from a 
to ksa. 


To explain how we are deluded by the powers of our own awareness, 
Ksema first has to explain what those powers are. 

First, he starts by invoking the Supreme Goddess (Para Devi) as the 
Power of the Word (vak-sakti; from the Greek logos), that is to say, the 
power of consciousness to represent itself to itself, especially in the form of 
thought and speech. This power, he tells us, naturally inheres within the 
Light of Awareness (cit-prakasa), which is another way of saying that 
consciousness instinctively engages in self-representation—and another way 
of saying Siva (the Light of Awareness) and Sakti (its Power of Reflection 
or Representation) are one. 

Second, he tells us that the fundamental form of this Power of the Word is 
the ‘continuously arising Great Mantra (maha-mantra)’, which, though he 
doesn’t tell us so here, is AHAM, which means ‘I’ or ‘I am’ in Sanskrit. Here 
the term ‘mantra’ is being used in an esoteric way. We are not being advised 
to repeat the word AHAM; rather, KSema is saying that the deepest, most 
subtle, most fundamental form of the Divine Word is the basic sense of 
one’s own existence, the wordless awareness that one has of one’s own 
being, the innate subjectivity that is experienced by all sentient beings in 
every moment. We know he means this because he says that the Great 
Mantra is ‘continuously arising’ (nityodita)—and the sense of one’s own 
being is the only constant in the ever-changing flux of human experience.” 
This teaching anticipates that of more recent masters like Ramana Maharsi 
and Nisargadatta Maharaj, who advises us to attend to the fundamental 
sense of ‘I am’ that underlies all experience. 

Third, he tells us that the Supreme Word “consists of the fully expanded 
‘T’-consciousness” (purnaham-vimarsa), a beautiful phrase subtly layered 
with meaning. It primarily refers to the awareness of the all-inclusive ‘I’, a 
felt sense of oneself as including and encompassing all that one perceives. 
This, we are told, is the true ‘I’—any sense of ‘I’ that is not all-inclusive is 
merely a mental construct. But the phrase purnadham-vimarsa can also be 
translated as: 


e the reflective awareness ‘I am whole/complete/perfect’, or 
e the awareness of the perfectly full ‘I’, or 
e the perfected ‘I’-consciousness. 


The last translation is seen in an extraordinary poem cited without 
attribution by Gurumay?i Chidvilasananda in her book Kindle My Heart: 

Where has my ecstasy brought me? 

It has brought me to a place 

Where nothing is left but the pure ‘I’, 

Purnaham-vimarsa, the perfect ‘I’-consciousness. 
Now I know what my existence is all about: 
Nothing remains but the ecstasy of my true Self. 


It is so astonishing and so unique! 
I have not taken a drink, but I feel so intoxicated. 
There is no one except purnaham-vimarsa, 
the perfect ‘I’-consciousness. 
My Guru’s grace did a wondrous thing: 
It ripped open the veil of duality. 


This phrase, then, refers to an experience of unity-consciousness, whereby 
the adept feels “There is nothing that is not my Self,” where ‘Self’ refers not 
to the personal self but a pure sense of Being without limitations or labels, 
without all the mind-created divisions and boundaries. 


Fourth, the Goddess that is the Supreme Word is described by KSemaraja as 
‘pregnant’ with the ‘circle’ of all the powers (Saktis) from a to ksa, which is 
to say the Sanskrit alphabet (‘a to ksa’ is equivalent to an English speaker 
saying ‘A to Z’). In the linguistic mysticism of the Trika, the fifty phonemes 
of the Sanskrit syllabary (* the sounds of the alphabet) are thought to 
express and embody the powers and principles that make up all of reality 
through their endless combinations (thirty-four tattvas + _ sixteen 
fundamental saktis = fifty).8* These fifty powers combine and recombine in 
‘interference patterns’ that, when interpreted through the sensory apparatus 
of embodied conscious beings, give rise to the total range of phenomenal 
experience. The Goddess that is the Supreme Word is ‘pregnant’ with all 
these powers in the sense that She contains them all in embryonic form (as 
well as in full expression)—thus ‘the Word’ (vak) really means the 
fundamental pattern of reality, the pattern that makes possible both 
language and the experiences of phenomena to which language refers. 

Language, or rather discursive thought, is also fundamental in the 
formation of dualistic consciousness and the illusion of personal selfhood, 
Ksema tells us: 


That same Power manifests the role (or level) of the limited perceiver 
(mayd-pramata) through the Visionary, Intermediate, and Corporeal [stages 
of the articulation of the Word]. 


Since the Word is the fundamental pattern of reality, it also manifests as the 
mind, the limited perceiver, the personal self (these three terms being near- 
synonyms). As discussed in Chapter Six, the limited perceiver is one who 
takes duality and difference to be fundamentally real, seeing things in terms 
of me versus you, us versus them, good versus bad, and so on. Such a view 
of reality is constructed through language, so it is appropriate that KSema 
says that the limited perceiver is constructed through the stages of linguistic 
formation. These three non-ultimate levels of the Word are explained on 
pages 166-173 of Tantra Illuminated. Briefly, the Visionary, Intermediate, 
and Corporeal stages are the levels of subconscious conditioning (socially 
and culturally constructed belief patterns engraved at a deep level), of 
mentalese (the fragments of language and imagery with which the conscious 
mind thinks to itself), and of spoken (or written) language respectively. 
Conditioned discursive thought not only shapes how we experience reality, 
but even creates our sense of separate self. Your very sense of who you are 
is largely constructed out of everything anyone ever said to you about 
yourself, along with a flood of culturally constructed images of what a boy 
or girl or man or woman or white person or black person is supposed to be 
like in general. And, you might notice if you reflect on it now, when other 
people described you, they never actually told the truth. They didn’t know 
how. For example, instead of saying “I don’t feel pleasure when I look at 
your face, though that surely has more to do with me than with you,” they 
say “You’re ugly.” Instead of saying “I feel pleased and appreciative when 
you help me solve my problem,” they say “You’re smart.” And out of these 
very distorted expressions of the truth, we build a sense of self, an image of 
who we are, a mental world filled with shameful self-images we hope to live 
down and prideful self-images we have to live up to. We live in and from 
this world. Is it any wonder we suffer so much? This socially constructed 
self is a limited perceiver in the sense that she cannot see herself as she 
really is, nor can she see reality as it truly is. 


In that process, by not manifesting Herself in Her highest (para) nature, She 
brings into play the differentiating cognitive activity (vikalpa-kriyd) of the 


limited perceiver. This activity changes moment-to-moment, and creates 
pictures of reality that are unclear and unshared.™ 


‘She’ here is still the Supreme Word, the fundamental patterning of reality, 
appropriately personified as a Goddess because that pattern is not separate 
from universal Consciousness. In her contracted or non-ultimate form, she 
brings into play the cognitive activity that divides up the world into 
categories shaped by language. This dualistic cognitive activity or ‘thought’ 
represents the world of direct experience, but nowhere near as accurately as 
we like to think it does. This internal representation of reality is unstable, 
unclear, and unshared, but we tend to see it as much more stable, clear, and 
universally applicable than it really is. 

To explain, the world of discursive thought (vikalpa) with which the mind 
represents reality is just like the world of dreams. Dreams are unstable and 
ever fluctuating, usually hazy and distorted, and usually the products of a 
single mind separated from other minds. Our mental world is just the same, 
with the key difference that we know dreams are distorted and unreliable 
pictures of reality, but we take our thoughts and opinions to be more or less 
accurate representations of reality. A little reflection shows us that our 
thoughts and opinions are (a) always changing, (b) usually not clearly 
reasoned-out and tested against reality, and (c) precisely what divide one 
from all other human beings, since no one else shares exactly the same set 
of opinions and views. Since our thoughts and opinions about things are 
unstable, not clearly defined, and idiosyncratic, why do we put so much 
stock in them? Why do you argue your point of view so vehemently, and 
believe others to be wrong about the objective reality that apparently you 
alone see accurately? Why, in relating to others, do we sacrifice human 
connection to the idol of being ‘right’ or ‘justified’ more often than not? 
Why do we define ourselves through the thoughts called ‘self-images’? 
Why do we feel so frightened when we are shown, even briefly, that 
everything we think about reality and ourselves is a veil of illusion? 

When dreams do convey truth, they do so via pointers, via metaphor 
rather than literalism. The mind-world is the same. It’s not that there is no 
truth to be found there: it’s that thoughts, when they are something more 
than white-noise, reveal truth in terms of their form rather than their content. 
That is, we can find truth by investigating ‘where’ the thought is arising 
from, ‘where’ it might be leading us, how it makes us feel, and the quality 


of ‘vibration’ it has (warm/cool, hard/soft, smooth/spiky, sweet/sour, etc.), 
not the literal words it has to say. 


Contemplation Exercise 


Investigate a thought or story that is troubling you or that you are attached 
to. If you consider the thought as a vibration of energy, what are its 
qualities? If it had a temperature... If it had a color... If it had a texture... If 
it had a smell... 


If you believe this thought, what does reality feel like? How do things 
appear to you from within the thought? If you believe this thought, how are 
you likely to behave? 


If this thought is really an expression of an unresolved experience from your 
past, and/or an unexamined self-image, which experience or self-image is it 
likely to be? 


Now consider: what if the fact that a thought feels true doesn’t mean that it 
is true? What if there is no truth to the thought per se, but it is true that it 
can lead you to more suffering or greater joy? Which thoughts do you want 
to hold close, and which do you want to lay aside? 


Now KSsemaraja reaches his key point in the section, that sums up the thesis 
he wishes us to consider: 


Moreover, this causes the prediscursive level [of direct experience]|—though 
it is always pure [undifferentiated awareness of reality |—to appear concealed 
by that cognitive activity. 


Though we believe we directly contact the world-as-it-is through our senses, 
in fact that prediscursive, unconstructed (avikalpa) level of reality remains 
mostly inaccessible, concealed as it is by the countless ways we project our 
subconscious beliefs about reality onto reality. In considering this subtle 
teaching, we must understand that even general categories and labels like 
‘tree’ and ‘man’ are beliefs. Living as we do from the mind-world, we are 
more likely to see a tree as just another instantiation of the category ‘tree’, 
dissimilar in only minor particulars to other trees we have seen, than as an 
irreducibly unique, miraculously complete, patterned manifestation of life 


energy in perfect harmony with its total environment. A botanist who loves 
trees sees them more clearly and fully (note the connection between love 
and increased awareness), but still tends to categorize them into classes like 
beech, oak, elm, pine, and sees them in terms of those categories. Our 
obsession with names, labels, and diagnoses shows the extent to which we 
strive to feel in control by reducing each irreducible experience to known 
and relatively safe categories. 

In certain magical moments, however, we glimpse reality-as-it-is, and 
those are among the most precious of our lives. In those moments, we see 
that reality is immeasurably more vivid and immediate, more sharp and 
clear, more real and present, more undivided and intimate, than the world 
seen through the mind-filter. Sometimes those moments are forced upon us 
and we are broken open to the truth, as when we witness a birth or death, 
and other times they sneak up on us and feel like a gift of grace. Sometimes, 
people who have this experience of clear seeing in fullness say that 
everything is ‘opened up’ or ‘laid bare’ and they themselves feel naked, but 
unafraid because everything is ‘naked’. In this clear seeing, then, reality-as- 
it-is stands unconcealed and unfiltered, exquisitely—for some unbearably— 
intimate. 

In opposition to the common view in psychology today, this philosophy 
argues that a continuous or nearly continuous direct experience of reality, 
free from all mental filters, is possible. It is precisely this that we call 
awakeness or Awareness (bodha) in nondual Tantra. 


Awareness Cultivation Exercise: Easy Access to Nonduality 


Reality is simple. It’s delusion that’s complicated. Nondual perception is 
easy to access: just take a quick sidestep out of your habitual dualistic 
perception. Remember: reality is whatever’s happening before you have a 
thought about it. So just ask yourself, with real curiosity: 


What’s the quality of this moment before I have a thought about it? 


When the resulting experience is no longer fresh (which is always because 
labels have consciously or subconsciously crept in), then ask the question 
again. Every time you ask the question with honest intent, really curious to 
know the answer, you immediately experience nondual reality for at least a 
moment. It may also work to ask, 


Who am I, really? What is ‘me’? 


If you’re ready to ask that question, that is, if you really want to know the 
answer, there comes a moment of stillness or blankness or openness right 
after asking. In that moment lies the wordless answer. Keep visiting that 
moment. Feel it open up to you. Feel it connect to everything. 


KsSemaraja continues: 


And in this context, unaware people—who are deluded by the various 
powers of the [eight] classes of phonemes, which are animated by the [eight] 
Mother goddesses beginning with Brahmi— identify themselves only with 
limited aspects of the Self (the body, prana, etc.), because they are powerless 
to do otherwise.“ 


In this sentence we find both theological and philosophical points. Here the 
Goddess of the Supreme Word subdivides into the ancient Eight Mother 
Goddesses, each one seen as presiding over and animating a subset of the 
Sanskrit alphabet, which here stands in for all language generally. What is 
the point to divinizing language in this way? Sometimes we feel helpless 
and at the mercy of our own negative thoughts or ‘sticky’ stories; in those 
moments, for some it can help to pray to the Mother Goddesses for the 
ability to see through the stories and recognize which emotional states are 
story-generated and which are spontaneously arising. Historically, Tantrik 
philosophy probably linked the phonemes of language to these preexisting 
Mother Goddesses partially because images of them were ubiquitous all 
over India at that time, and every time the initiate ‘in the know’ saw them, 
he or she would be reminded of this powerful teaching: that 
misidentification with one of the limited aspects of selfhood is a function of 
mental constructs based in language, and cannot persist once the latter are 
uprooted. We have already considered how this works: believing thoughts 
like “I’m fat” or “I’m skinny” reinforces identification with the body, 
believing thoughts like “I’m smart” or “I’m stupid” reinforces identification 
with the mind, and so on. What is extraordinary to contemplate is the 
teaching that, when these beliefs are seen through and thus dissolved, 
identification with a limited aspect of the self can no longer continue, and 
without such identification, one’s true wholeness, one’s radiant being, 
automatically stands revealed. 


Finally, language is here divinized as the goddesses that reside within all 
of us because that serves to remind us of the basic teaching that delusion is a 
condition of being deluded by our own powers. We become deluded by our 
power of thinking when we believe the contents of our thoughts instead of 
encountering them as forms of energy (remember that sakti means both 
‘goddess’ and ‘energy’). To emancipate ourselves from this mental slavery, 
we take advantage of every avenue available: we contemplate and meditate 
and self-reflect, we identify the stories while allowing the release of the raw 
emotion, we digest the self-images and the samskaras, and having done all 
this inner work, sometimes all that is left to us is to open to the power of 
grace, letting our longing be naked and raw, and coming to our knees, pray 
to the Mother Goddesses that we may finally be free of our self-delusion 
and confusion. 


For those interested in all the geeky details, this is the schema that in all 
probability KSemaraja had in mind (though the order of the goddesses is 
uncertain): 


Mother Goddess Phonemes 


Brahmi the velar class (k, kh, g, gh, n) 
Mahesvart the palatal class (c, ch, j, jh, fi) 
Kaumari the retroflex class (t, th, d, dh, n) 
Vaisnavi the dental class (t, th, d, dh, n) 
Varahi the labial class (p, ph, b, bh, m) 
Indrani the semivowels (y, r, 1, v) 
Mahalaksmi the sibilants (S, S, s) 

Camunda ks 


In this schema, Siva is the vowels (a, a, i, I, etc.) and the goddesses are the 
consonants, for only by joining a consonant and vowel does one have a 
pronounceable phoneme. So just as Siva and Sakti, awareness and energy, 
come together to manifest the world of our experience, vowels and 
consonants joined together create the building blocks of language with 
which we represent that experience. 


In summary, then: 


In the state of the bound soul, these goddesses [of language and thought] 
manifest emission and stasis of the sphere of duality and retraction of the 
sphere of nonduality, and thereby make a person into a vessel for limited 
dualistic cognitions (vikalpas). 


However, in the state of the Lord, they manifest retraction of duality and 
the emission and stasis of nonduality. By the gradual diminishing of 
vikalpas, they cause the great unconstructed (avikalpa) domain to open up; 
which is synonymous with entry into the sacred Bhairava-mudra. 


How do the very same powers that condition us to see in a limited, distorted, 
and dualistic mode also cause us to connect with reality-as-it-is, free of all 
cognitive distortion? In other words, how do the same powers that bind us 
also liberate us? Briefly, the same powers of awareness that allow us to 
construct mental models of reality also allow us to see that they are mental 
models, and not reality itself. When we see clearly that our stories are just 
stories, that is, conditioned frameworks of interpretation with no necessary 
relationship to reality itself, we begin to become free of them. When we stop 
looking for truth in our mental models and conditioned thoughts, their 
power begins to weaken and diminish. Then the ‘great unconstructed 
domain’, the avikalpa-bhumi, begins to open up, which means that you 
increasingly access direct experience of reality prior to all interpretation. 
Here ‘unconstructed’ refers to what is before we construct any interpretation 
or narrative about it (we could also translate avikalpa as ‘prediscursive’ ). 

Ksemaraja tells us that this is the state which the tradition calls the 
Bhairava-mudra, where mudrd refers not to a position of the hands but a 
disposition of one’s whole being; an attitudinal posture, if you will. In 
traditional iconography, Bhairava is depicted with wide-open eyes, so in this 
mudra that bears his name (also known as sambhavi mudra), one sees the 
external world clearly while remaining grounded in the inner reality. 
Bhairava’s wide-open eyes also suggest the sense of wonder or 
astonishment (camatkara) which frequently accompanies direct perception 
of reality. As one goes deeper into direct perception, into the great 
unconstructed domain, it becomes undeniably apparent that the dichotomy 
of self versus not-self is actually a mental construct, and that in reality, 
everything is an expression of what you are, and what you truly are contains 
everything. In this state of Bhairava-mudra, one of my teachers commented, 
“Consciousness perceives everything as the outflow of its own stainless 
internal identity.” This is why KSemaraja next quotes this verse from his 
great-grand-teacher’s masterpiece: 


One whose self is the whole, knowing fully that ‘All this is the 
expansion of what I am’, experiences the divine state even in the 


flow of differential cognitions. || [Stanzas on the Recognition of the 
Divine IV.12] 


In pre-Tantrik yoga, such as the Yoga-sutra of Patafijali, it was argued that 
the flow of cognitions needs to cease for the practitioner to see the Truth. In 
this nondual View, however, by recognizing your true nature as infinitely 
malleable autonomous Awareness itself, one comes to recognize all 
phenomena as an expression of that true nature. Therefore, differentiating 
cognitions (vikalpas) have no power to rob you of this true self-awareness: 
they are seen as nothing but another permutation of the One energy, the 
singular power of Awareness, no more and no less significant than a cloud 
or a blade of grass. Utpala Deva describes the felt-sense of this experience 
with the phrase sarvo mamayam vibhava, ‘All this is the expansion of what 
I am’, or ‘This whole is [simply] the expansion of [the real] me’. In other 
words, there’s nothing but what’s looking out of your eyes: everything is a 
perfect expression of what you are. (This, then, is a first-person statement of 
purnadham-vimarsa, ‘the fully expanded “I”-consciousness’, discussed 
above.) 


You might have already thought of a significant objection to this teaching: if 
mistaking mental representations of reality for reality is such a key 
‘problem’ in the spiritual life, then how can we understand the role of these 
spiritual teachings? However beautiful sounding, are not they, too, mental 
constructs, and therefore problematic? Is not this critique of vikalpas itself a 
vikalpa? To address this implicit objection, KSemaraja now invokes the 
teaching of his guru, Abhinava Gupta: there is such a thing as a Suddha- 
vikalpa, a mental construct that accurately points toward reality. Though it 
is true that no vikalpa can capture or encompass the truth, some point us in 
the right direction and some don’t. Just as a compass is different from the 
North Pole, yet unerringly enables us to find the North Pole, the spiritual 
teachings do not express or explain reality (which is inexpressible), yet they 
unerringly enable us to find our way to the direct experience of reality. Such 
carefully considered, fine-tuned, well-aligned articulations that point us 
toward truth are called suddha-vikalpas, ‘pure’ mental constructs. 


As taught in statements such as [the above], the goddesses [of one’s own 
awareness] bring into play the power of ‘pure’ mental constructs: a power 
that is utterly saturated with the Joy of Awareness (cid-Gnanda). 


From the awakened perspective, the power that Awareness has to represent 
itself to itself is a form of creativity or art: it delights in crafting words (or 
other forms of representation) that, while failing to capture the truth, point in 
its direction. As Picasso said so well, “Art is a lie that makes us realize the 
truth.” Though even the best words can only point in the right direction, 
there is something deeply satisfying in a pointer that ‘clicks’, that is aligned 
with the actual pattern of Reality. However, we should always remember 
that the pleasure we derive from well-articulated representations of the truth 
is but a pale shadow of the joy of direct experience. However fascinating 
and delightful a model train set is, you can’t ride that train; however well 
drawn the blueprint of a house, you can’t live in the blueprint. The spiritual 
teachings bear only as much relationship to Truth as the blueprint of a house 
does to an actual house. 

Finally, remember that only direct experience can give rise to truly 
reliable pointers. The blueprint analogy breaks down on that point, because 
in this case, only one who has seen the ‘territory’ with his own eyes can 
draw a map to that territory. 


Therefore, by the principle taught [here], the state of being a samsarin is 
nothing other than that of being deluded by one’s own powers. 


The key teaching of the sutra is fundamentally empowering: if you are 
deluded only by, and about, the powers of your own consciousness, then 
you can become truly and totally free of that delusion. We’ll find out more 
about how you become free in Chapters Sixteen to Eighteen. Now we 
proceed to the second of KSemaraja’s three interpretations of Sutra Twelve. 


The Krama Reading 


Moreover [there is another way of interpreting the siitra, in accordance with the 
Great Truth]: the [Supreme] Goddess, who is simply the Power of Awareness, 
is called VameSvari because She pours forth (vam) the universe and because 
Her flow counters (vama) the cycles of suffering (samsara). 


This interpretation is grounded in the Kalikula lineage of the Krama, also 
known as the Mahartha or ‘Great Truth’ (see Tantra Illuminated, page 
248/ff). In this inflection, the Supreme Goddess who is universal Awareness 
is called by the name VameSvari, for the two reasons KSemaraja gives. 
(This is an example of a nirukta, an explanation of why the Sanskrit name 
for something is appropriate.) Note the symmetry of the teaching here: on 


the one hand, Goddess Awareness pours forth the whole world of 
experience, and on the other, She draws us inward to the core of being, in a 
flow that naturally counters the movement of the cycle of suffering. These 
two complementary flows define Her essential nature. Yet She also vibrates 
into being as all the aspects of embodied consciousness and the objects of its 
experience: 


She vibrates as the totality, in the form of the [four other] Flow Goddesses 
*Khecart, °Gocari, ‘Dikcari, and °Bhicar1,“*“ who respectively are the inner 
nature of the *subjective knower, *the mental faculties, ‘the [ten] outer 
faculties, and the °objects of awareness. 


The singular Power of Awareness vibrates in ever-denser frequencies of 
manifestation as individual subjects like you and I, their faculties, and all 
the ‘objects’ of experience (including intangible objects like feelings) that 
their faculties contact. These are worshiped in this system as expressions of 
the Goddesses named above, who in ancient times were thought to rule over 
spirits of the sky, animals, and the earth, and who acquired a new identity 
and function in the sophisticated Krama school. I am using superscripted 
numbers to help you keep easy track of what corresponds with what; they 
Start with #2 because #1 is always VameSvari, transpersonal Awareness, the 
ground of the whole process. Now KSemaraja explains how these four 
‘goddesses’ express themselves in two modes: the mode of partial 
concealment, and the mode of the full revelation, respectively called the 
condition of the ‘bound soul’ (pasu) and the condition of ‘the Lord’ (pati), 
since these terms are inherited from the earlier tradition. 


On the level of the bound soul, [first] reposing in the state of the Void [then 
taking on successively greater degrees of contraction], 


2) She shines forth as the Khecari-circle, consisting of the powers of 
the five kaficukas (limited agency, etc.), thereby [partially] 
concealing Her ultimate nature, which is to move freely in the Sky 
of Awareness. 


Why is Awareness said to ‘repose in the state of the Void’ prior to 
manifesting itself as the levels of everyday embodied consciousness? In this 
system, the inner Void is the locus of the root of individuality, because 
individuality is not ultimately real. (It is this doctrine that makes nondual 
Saiva Tantra stand a little closer to Buddhism than to Hinduism.) Having set 


the context, KSemaraja then maps the levels of increasing ‘densification’ of 
Awareness. The first circle of powers (Sakti-cakra) is that of Khecari 
(pronounced KAY-char-ee), and these are none other than the five ‘armors’ 
or ‘veils’ (kaficukas) already discussed in Chapter Nine. These are limited 
powers, and therefore they partially conceal Khecari’s ultimate nature, 
which as her name implies is to roam unimpeded in the ‘Sky of Awareness’, 
the unlimited realm of infinite possibility in which Awareness fully knows 
itself. In terms of the five-layered self model, the Khecari-circle is 
associated with prana or life-force, because all embodied living things are 
limited by the five kaficukas. The next level corresponds to the mind and the 
subtle body: 


3) She manifests as the Gocari-circle, consisting of the goddesses of 
the three mental faculties, i.e., those predominantly concerned with 
dualistic judgment, egoic identification (abhimdna), and selective 
differentiating attention (sankalpana); thereby concealing her 
ultimate nature, which is to manifest a nondual mode of judgment, 
nondual sense of self, and undivided attentiveness to the whole field 
of perception. 


The three faculties mentioned are buddhi, ahamkara, and manas under 
different names (see Tantra Illuminated, pages 129-133). Here KSema 
introduces an intriguing teaching: that liberation does not entail the 
annihilation of ego and judgment, but rather their reconfiguration in a 
nondual mode. Dualistic judgment, which causes suffering, appears in the 
nondual mode as skillful discernment; a kind of discernment based in utility, 
not discrimination. In other words, discerning that in a given context (such 
as the pursuit of a specific aim) some things are effective and others are not 
does not require one to label the former as ‘good’ and the latter as ‘bad’, nor 
does it require one to perceive one thing as less expressive of the Divine 
than another. Thus discernment can operate in a nondual mode. Similarly, 
though self-referencing and egoic identification causes suffering, it is 
possible to retain a sense of self in a nondual mode: the experience of the 
all-inclusive ‘Tl’ (purnaham-vimarsa). Self-referencing ceases to cause pain 
only when everything is equally seen as a manifestation of the Self. Finally, 
the mind’s attention is normally pulled this way and that, picking and 
choosing among the sense-field on the basis of its samskarically encoded 
attachments and aversions, fixating on some things (or people) and 


neglecting others; whereas attention in the nondual mode gives itself to the 
whole sensory field, awake and alert to whatever calls for response without 
necessity for the belief that any one thing is intrinsically more important 
than any other. 


4) She vibrates as the Dikcari-circle, consisting of the divinities of the 
[ten] external faculties, which predominantly see dualistically, [hear 
dualistically,] and so on; thereby concealing her ultimate nature, 
which is to manifest these sense-fields in a nondual mode. 


This, of course, is the level of the body. For the five sense-faculties and the 
five faculties of action, see Tantra Illuminated, page 128. What is it like to 
see or hear or taste nondualistically? Whatever you see, you see it as an 
expression of what you are; whatever you hear, you hear as a vibration of 
your own Self; whatever you taste, it tastes like another flavor of the one 
Consciousness; whatever you touch, it feels like God in another form. It is 
also possible to walk in a nondual mode, to speak, to make love, even to 
have a bowel movement in a nondual mode (for these are the karmendriyas 
or faculties of action), though KSema invites us to consider these 
possibilities without spelling them out. 


5) She shines as the Bhicart-circle, consisting of objects of 
awareness that appear thoroughly differentiated, thereby 
concealing [the fact that] Her/your true nature is one with 
everything; thus deluding the heart of the bound soul. 


This is the level of the actual ‘stuff’ that populates the field of awareness; 
the ‘known’ as opposed to the ‘knower’ (#2 above) or the faculties of 
knowing (#3 and #4 above). While the prior levels of manifestation had 
five, three, and ten components respectively, the Bhicari-circle is infinite, 
for it is comprised of all possible objects of awareness, whether tangible or 
intangible. In the mode of concealment, these objects appear to be 
thoroughly differentiated from each other and from the awareness that 
contacts them; it is not obvious to the individuated experiencer that 
everything she experiences is a vibration within awareness and a vibration of 
awareness. The appearance of a world external to awareness—something 
‘other’ which forces itself upon awareness—is just that, an appearance. 
Belief that how things appear to the conditioned mind is how they actually 
are is the delusion that pains the heart of the bound soul; indeed, it is what 
defines a bound soul. However, the same powers of awareness that operate 


in the mode of concealment can also operate in the mode of revelation 
already alluded to at every step. 


But on the level of the Lord, She vibrates 


2) as Khecari, moving freely in the Sky of Awareness, with her [five] 
powers of total agency and the rest;*! 

3) as Gocari, whose nature is nondual judgment, nondual ego, and 
holistic attention; 

4) as Dikcari, whose nature is nondualistic vision, hearing, and so 
on; and 

5) as Bhiicari, whose nature is to manifest objects of awareness in 
their nondual essence, as if part of one’s own body; 


thus revealing the Heart of the Lord. 


As already noted, ‘the level of the Lord’ is simply antiquated language for 
the mode of revelation or grace (anugraha). The very same Goddess 
Awareness VameSvarl in Her full expansion expresses as the four other 
Flow Goddesses joyously articulating their innate potential to operate in a 
fully nondual mode. In actuality, the nondual mode is constantly being 
expressed, though initial encounters with it certainly feel like a revelation. 
The truth is always hidden in plain sight; the kingdom of heaven is spread 
out upon the earth, though people don’t see it. Indeed, once you experience 
for yourself that everything is internal to awareness and is a vibration of the 
same awareness that you fundamentally are, it is sometimes hard to 
understand why everyone doesn’t see it. What else could any given object 
possibly be if not a vibration of awareness? The thought that anything could 
be ‘other’ is too bizarre for words. Someone once asked Jed McKenna, “So 
there isn’t a universe external to consciousness?” and he replied, bemused, 
“Of course not! Where would they put it?” That quip always makes me 
smile. 

So the ‘Heart of the Lord’ being referred to here is simply Awareness in 
its natural state: clear and open, unsullied by any trace of superimposed 
conditioned beliefs, and delighting in its seamless unity with all things, all 
things being the direct expression of its stainless essence. From the 
perspective of that Heart, all objects of awareness are as if part of one’s 
body. To put it another way, the whole world and everything in it is your 
body, insofar as you have a body. What you habitually call your body is 


simply the set of sensations that occur in the center of a vast field of 
harmonically vibrating energy, all internal to your awareness. 

This is why KSemaraja juxtaposes ‘the deluded heart of the bound soul’ 
with ‘the expanded Heart of the Lord’ (note that the word translated as 
‘revealing’ above can also be rendered ‘expanding’): it is the same reality 
seen from the perspective of two very different paradigms. From the 
conditioned perspective, consciousness is in your brain and your brain is in 
your body and your body is in the world, which exists independently of you. 
From the awakened perspective, everything is within consciousness and is 
an expression of what you are, and that seems as clear and obvious as 
anything could be. 

But since both paradigms seem obviously true when you are inhabiting 
them, how do you know that the second is actually true and the first is not? 
Well, no one I’ve met who has actually entered the second paradigm ever 
seriously asks that question, which in itself is telling, but there is also a 
logical answer. Abhinava Gupta argues that the first paradigm can 
successfully be subverted and eliminated through relentless empirical 
investigation wedded to awareness cultivation, but the second paradigm, 
once established, cannot be so subverted. Reality is what doesn’t go away 
even if you stop believing in it, and as it turns out, if you stop believing in 
separation and otherness thoroughly enough, it goes away, but if you stop 
believing in unity, it doesn’t go away. 


Next KSemaraja cites a master who is otherwise unknown to us today, 
showing us that the central teaching of Chapter Twelve is attested by other 
realized beings as well. 


A similar idea is taught by Bhatta Damodara—who had a genuine 
enthusiastic devotion created by [his experience of] spontaneous wonder 
(sahaja-camatkara)—in his [verses called] Pearls: 


The five Goddesses, VameSvari and the rest—manifesting as the 
‘expanded and “limited knowers, the ‘inner and ‘outer faculties, 
and °objects of experience—bestow liberation or bondage, 
depending on whether they are recognized or not. || 


In this way as well, the state of being a samsarin is nothing but that of being 
deluded by one’s own powers. 


Next we have the third interpretation of the siitra, based on the yogic 
teachings found in the latter part of the original Recognition text, the 
Stanzas on the Recognition of [oneself as] the Divine (the Isvara- 
pratyabhijna-karikas). 


Pratyabhijfia Reading 


Moreover [there is another way of interpreting the sutra]: the Highest Divinity, 
which is Awareness, has an innate, constant, unitary Power of Sovereignty 
(aisvarya-Ssakti), i.e., an agency whose essence is vibrant dynamism 
(sphuratta). 


This doctrine is one of the key points of difference between Tantrik and 
Vedantic nondualism. In the latter, Consciousness is said to be wholly 
inactive (niSprapafica), possessing no agency, and so all activity is said to 
be illusory, unreal, like a magic trick or an optical illusion. In the Tantra, by 
contrast, Awareness is understood to be inherently dynamic and possessing 
agency. This means that activity is real, that Awareness is a pulsating, 
oscillating, vibrating, dynamic force (spanda) that accomplishes everything 
and transforms itself into all the objects of experience. Vedanta says, “There 
is no doer,” because nothing ever actually happens; whereas Tantra says, 
“There is One actor, One source of all action, whom we call God, or the 
essence-nature of each and every being.” This key difference explains why 
some Vedantins proclaim, “There’s nothing to do; we’re all already 
enlightened,” whereas in the Tantrik path it is understood that though each 
of us is already perfectly divine, sadhana (spiritual practice) is necessary for 
those who wish to experientially realize and embody that truth. This is what 
Ksemaraja will allude to next. 


When that Power, concealing Her true nature, functions delusively on the 
level of the bound soul, she does so through the states of the energies of 
prana, apana, and samangq; through the levels of waking, dreaming, and 
deep sleep, and through the limited powers of the body, energy-body 
(puryastaka), and Prana. In that context, one exists in the state of a 
samsarin, i.e., that of being deluded by [identification with] those [states, 
levels, and powers]. 


Here we are again taking a slightly different slice of the same pie. The 
Power of Sovereignty, i.e., Dynamic Agency (aisvarya-sakti) also functions 
in modes of concealment and revelation (in the latter mode, She is called 


kundalini). In the former mode, it’s as if Awareness is so enamored of the 
miraculous phenomenon of embodiment, it falls into identification with the 
basic aspects of that phenomenon. Understanding it this way removes the 
unnecessary negative association. Identification with the body, thoughts and 
feelings, and life force is simply a natural phase in Awareness’ relationship 
with embodiment. It’s like when falling in love with someone leads to 
codependence and thus to suffering, at which point you’re motivated to find 
your own center without rejecting the love. That’s Tantrik sadhana in a 
nutshell: having become all wrapped up in the embodiment-and-personality 
game, due to being understandably fascinated by it, we seek to stabilize in 
our deepest Center without relinquishing the body or running away from the 
conditions of embodiment. 

What, then, are the aspects of embodiment with which we become 
identified and attached? The life force (prana), the feeling of being alive in 
a body (attachment to which generates intense fear of death), the body itself 
(attachment to which generates anxiety concerning appearance, aging, etc.), 
and the energy-body, which here denotes the whole inner world of thoughts, 
feelings, memories, and fantasies (attachment to which generates many 
types of suffering).“* KSema also mentions two other triads that we become 
identified with: the three primary phases of awareness (waking, dreaming, 
and deep sleep) and the three primary subdivisions of life-force energy 
(prana, apdana, and samana). The former are treated in Tantra Illuminated 
(page 176ff), and I invite you to contemplate for yourself what releasing 
overidentification with any of those three states might look like by asking 
the question, “What would my life-experience be like if I didn’t believe that 
any of these three states (waking, dreaming, deep sleep) were more (or less) 
important than the others?” Or “What would my self-image be like if it was 
equally informed by all three states?” For this is a contemplation that the 
Tantrik View invites. Most of us are overidentified with the waking state, 
and see the earnest inquiry of philosophers like Zhuang-tzu*# as an amusing 
trifle, but some of us are infatuated with the world of dreams, dreamlike 
imagery or dreamlike psychoactive substances, and a few seek escape from 
both waking and dream in the realm of deep sleep, sensationless samadhi, or 
other similar soporific states. 

Finally, KSema talks about the states of the energies of prana, apdna, and 
samana. (Note that these are three out of five subdivisions of Prana; 
confusingly, the same word is used for the whole class and the first member 


of the class.) The first of these corresponds to the exhale, to ‘solar’ or active 
outward-moving energy, and to yang in the yin-yang of Daoism. The second 
(i.e, apGna) corresponds to the inhale, to ‘lunar’ inward-turning 
contemplative energy, and to yin in the yin-yang.* Clearly many people are 
more identified with one of these than the other, but in this case the goal is 
not to equalize identification but to release identification with both entirely. 
That’s where samdna comes in. In Ayurvedic medical theory, samana is 
associated with equilibrioception (balance) and digestion. It is understood to 
function at the balance point between prana and apana, and in part depends 
on them having approximately equal flow. 

In Tantrik Yoga, samana serves another function: it actualizes the fusion 
of prana and apana that must occur prior to the rise of udana (which will 
be explained shortly). To put it simply, in meditation the exhale and the 
inhale become balanced and equal in length and quality (either 
spontaneously or through gentle effort), then slowly become more and more 
subtle, until it feels like one is barely breathing at all (though without being 
consciously aware of it, usually). The breath and the mind are scarcely 
moving. Then the breath spontaneously pauses (this is called kumbhaka) in 
a timeless moment of stillness and centeredness. Then there may be a gentle 
or dramatic surge of energy up the central channel. This is the topic to 
which we now turn, for this is the operation of the Power of Dynamic 
Agency in the mode of revelation. 


But when, due to the activation [and/or expansion] of the Radiant Domain of 
the Center (madhya-dhadman), She unfolds the energy of udana, and the 
energy of vyadna, whose essence is [its capacity to] pervade everything— 
corresponding to the State of the Transcendent Fourth (turya) and the State 
Beyond the Fourth (turydtita) respectively, [both] replete with the Joy of 
Awareness—then arises liberation-while-living (jivan-mukti), [also known as] 
the state of the Lord, even under the conditions [imposed by] the body, 
mind, etc. [and the states of waking, dreaming, etc.]. 


There are five subdivisions of Prana in total, often known as the five prana- 
vayus. The fourth and fifth are udana and vyana. In Ayurveda, uddna is 
responsible for the necessary functions of belching and coughing, the ability 
to exert energy, and speech & singing; while vydna is responsible for 
circulation to the extremities and flexion of the limbs. In Tantrik Yoga, 
these two acquire a mystical function. Uddna is the upward-rising force of 


kundalini, a fiery energy experienced in the central channel that rises 
toward liberation and dissolves into infinite transcendent Presence; while 
vyana is the nectarean pervasion of that Presence into all the layers of 
embodiment. Udana has a strong upward vector and is associated with fire, 
and vyadna has a downward, outward, and ultimately all-pervasive 
movement, described as a flood of nectar. 

Udana leads us to the experience of the Fourth State (beyond the three 
states of waking, dreaming, and deep sleep), and vydna brings the Fourth 
into the other three. This pervasion of the Fourth, transcendent Presence, 
into the three ordinary states is called ‘Beyond the Fourth’ (turyatita). While 
both the Fourth State and that Beyond the Fourth are ‘replete with the Joy of 
Awareness (cid-Gnanda-ghana),’ it is turydatita that makes this yoga 
uniquely Tantrik, for the ultimate goal is not to transcend everything, but to 
experience the transcendent in the apparently mundane conditions of 
embodiment. It is in touching the highest heavens, then coming all the way 
back down to Earth—and bringing one’s realization fully into the everyday 
world—that one becomes a truly Tantrik yogi. Deep humility balanced with 
self-respect, softness balanced with steadiness, gentleness without passivity, 
loving intimacy with the 10,000 things of everyday life: these are the marks 
of a Tantrik yogi who has integrated her realization. This alone is jivan- 
mukti, embodied liberation, according to Tantra. The ‘highest’ state is the 
realization of God in the thick of the conditions imposed by the body, the 
psyche, and so on. 


Thus, the state of delusion by one’s own powers has been explained in three 
ways [Kaula, Krama, and Pratyabhijiia]. In the Ninth Sitra, it was stated that 
the samsarin is none other than the Light of Awareness having taken on 
contraction; here, the same thing is said from another angle, i.e., that one 
enters the state of a samsarin by means of delusion by [and about] one’s own 
powers. 


Thus, I have taught indirectly that when one is not deluded by one’s own 
powers, though they are contracted ([because] one possesses Prana, etc.) 
then that person is Lord Siva himself, as taught in [our] tradition, e.g., 


This person is the Highest Divinity in bodily form. 
As [said in another] scripture: 


They are the Highest Divinity in disguise, having taken on human 
bodies.” 


And, in [my paramesthi guru Utpala’s] commentary on his own Stanzas on 
the Recognition of the Divine: 


They too are perfected who see their very body, or even pots and 
other objects, as a form of God, composed of all thirty-six tattvas.*' 


As we have seen before, KSemaraja wishes to corroborate his teachings 
with citations from scripture and from previous masters in his lineage. First 
Ksema wishes us to understand that the powers of consciousness do not 
need to return to their fully expanded state (which requires shedding the 
body) for self-realization to be complete; the latter is possible even while 
possessing a body-mind. This state of ‘living liberation’ (jrvan-mukti) is a 
unique teaching of the nondual Tantrikas that has become very popular in 
mainstream Indian religion. 

The scriptural citations here given emphasize the doctrine that one who is 
fully self-realized is absolutely identical to God. However, in the more 
refined nondual teachings, it is acknowledged that everyone is absolutely 
identical to God, and that this scriptural teaching must be construed to mean 
that the self-realized being is to be venerated as divine, unlike unrealized 
persons. (This veneration is of course not for the saint’s benefit, but for the 
disciple’s, since such veneration opens a wider channel for transmission.) 
Note that the quote from Utpala Deva solves the issue by referring to people 
with nondual vision as ‘perfected’ or ‘accomplished’ (siddha) rather than as 
‘God’ (paramesvara). 


This concludes our study of Sitra Twelve and its commentary. 


[xxxviii] Or we could translate this as “they think themselves limited and powerless, being only the 
body, breath, etc.” 

[xxxix] Literally, She who moves in the sky, She who moves over the range, She who moves in all 
directions, and She who moves on the earth. 

[xl] See Chapter Nine. 

[xlil To paraphrase: “I slept, and dreamt that I was a butterfly; or am I now a butterfly asleep, dreaming it is 
aman?” Zhuang-tzu () was a Daoist master, and Daoism and Tantra have some key parallels, as well as 
many differences. 

[xlii] Please note that modern postural yoga has reversed prana and apana, taking them as inhale and 
exhale respectively, but all branches of Tantra and Ayurveda are unanimous in describing them as I have 
done here. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Ksemardja’s original text 


To explain the perspective on Reality that is the inverse of the meaning of the 
previous sutra, it is taught: 


When there is full realization of that, the mind, by turning within, 
ascends to its expanded state and is revealed as nothing but 
Awareness. || 13 || 








Reading this stitra in light of the explanation of the previous siitra almost fully 
explains it. So now I will expound it simply through its syntax. 

When there is full realization of that, i.e., that you are the author of the Five 
Acts, the state of being deluded by your own powers ceases, because the cause— 
which is the absence of recognition—has disappeared. When that occurs, due to 
attaining one’s autonomy the mind discussed above relinquishes its contracted 
state of outward focus and by turning within, ascends to its expanded state. 
Through this process of reaching the level of the expanded perceiver by 
dissolving even the last remaining trace of contraction, the mind becomes 
Awareness, attaining its true nature. This means that it becomes immersed in its 
own highest expression, which is Awareness. || 13 || 


| Ba 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


with explanation 


In terms of the arc of the text, Chapters One through Twelve charted the 
‘movement’ of divine Awareness from its unparticularized, fully expanded 
state of absolute potential to its condition of contraction and confusion. (Of 
course this loose narrative structure should not be taken to imply an actual 
linear progression: in truth, all aspects of the process are happening at every 
moment.) In dialectical terms, he has stated both thesis and apparent 
antithesis. With Chapter Thirteen, KSemaraja initiates a turn: the movement 
toward full awakeness and seamless unity with all things. This is the 
required synthesis of the dialectic.” 


To explain the perspective on Reality that is the inverse of the meaning of 
the previous sutra, it is taught: 


|| TAD-PARIJNANE CITTAM EVANTARMUKHIBHAVENA 
CETANA-PADADHYAROHAC CITIH || 13 || 


When there is full realization of that, the mind, by turning within, 
ascends to its expanded state and is revealed as nothing but 
Awareness. 


Reading this siitra in light of the explanation of the previous siitra almost 
fully explains it. So now I will expound it [simply] through its syntax. 


Here KSema does an interesting thing: he tells us that this sitra is the 
inverse of the previous sutra when in fact, apart from its first phrase, it’s 
actually a precise inversion of Siitra Five.“ This tells us that he regards a 
contracted mind as the normal state of affairs when one is deluded by one’s 
own powers, and that the disappearance of that delusion is concomitant with 
the mind attaining its expanded, fully conscious state (cetana-pada). So in 
his commentary, he weaves together the inverse of both Siitras Five and 


Twelve to describe the condition known as ‘enlightenment’ (bodha, literally 
awakeness or awareness), according to the Recognition school. Here he is 
simply giving us a brief outline of the nature of the awakened state vis-d-vis 
the mind; in later chapters we will receive a much more detailed account. 


When there is full realization of that, i.e., that you are the author of the Five 
Acts, the state of being deluded by your own powers ceases, because the 
cause [of such delusion]—which is the absence of recognition [of your true 
nature|—disappears. When that occurs, due to attaining one’s [innate] 
autonomy the mind discussed above [in Siitras Five and Six] relinquishes its 
contracted state of outward focus and by turning within, ascends to its 
expanded state. Through this process of reaching the level of the [expanded] 
perceiver by [gradually] dissolving even the last remaining trace of 
contraction, [the mind] becomes Awareness, attaining its true nature. This 
means that it becomes immersed in its own highest expression, which is 
Awareness. 


Here KSema argues that the key element of recognition of your true nature 
is realizing that you—the real you, not your mental construct of selfhood we 
call ego—is the performer of all five Divine Acts. You are creator, in that 
everything you experience emanates from your essence-nature, and 
sustainer, in that whatever you pay attention to in your field of experience is 
magnified by that attention (and tends to persist longer and recur more 
often), and dissolver, in that everything that dies or disappears dissolves 
back into the ground of being with which you are one, and concealer, in that 
you have veiled your own authorship of the previous three Acts, and 
revealer, in that, when you are ready, you reveal to yourself your authorship 
of all Five Acts. This is self-realization. We must note that believing the 
statements in the sentence before last is not realization; rather, we speak 
here of a direct nonverbal seeing of the truth of what you are, made possible 
(but not caused) by deep spiritual practice and contemplation. 

In this state, delusion falls away, and when it does, your innate autonomy 
is revealed. In this awakened mode of being free of confusion and connected 
to freedom, the mind tends to behave differently. It no longer looks to 
external things, people, and situations for fulfillment, driven by contracted 
desire and fear; it begins to turn inward and repose in its deeper/wider self, 
Awareness. Another way to say the same thing is that contracted-mind is 
immersed in Awareness-self and eventually dissolves into Awareness-self 


(though beneficial forms of contraction, like the ability to focus, still 
remain). There is an indefinite (but finite) amount of time between the mind 
attaining its natural state of reposing in Awareness and the dissolution of all 
non-beneficial contraction. This is a gradual process, since for the ‘last 
remaining trace of contraction’ to dissolve, your deepest samskaras need to 
be digested and resolved. But that’s okay, because if your mind is truly 
settled in its natural state, then you will be content with however long it 
takes. As described in Chapter Eleven, this process, which many teachers 
today call integrating your awakening, is contingent on a willingness to see 
and feel whatever needs to be seen and felt, as well as an ability to rapidly 
digest/dissolve the stories and self-images that often form out of the 
samskaras that surface in the process. 


This concludes our study of Satra Thirteen and its commentary. 


[xliii] “Awareness itself, descending from its [expanded] state of pure consciousness, becomes contracted 
by the object perceived: this is [called] the mind.” 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Ksemardja’s original text 


Objection: “Surely, if the essence of the ultimately significant and desirable state 
of the Power of Awareness is its capacity to devour all kinds of things, then it 
must do so even on the level of Maya, just as the sun retains its capacity to 
illuminate things even when it is obscured by clouds.” 


To address this concer, it is taught: 


The Fire of Awareness, though obscured in its descended state, 
still partially consumes the ‘kindling’ of knowable objects. || 14 || 


Awareness itself is a ‘fire’ in that its characteristic behavior is to devour all 
things. That same Awareness, though obscured (i.e., though its true nature is 
concealed out of its own freedom) in its descended state (i.e., on the level of 
one who perceives primarily in terms of duality), like glowing embers covered 
with ash still consumes (i.e., makes one with itself) the ‘kindling’ of knowable 
objects (like ‘blue’ or ‘pleasure’) partially. The point of the word ‘partially’ is 
this: though swallowing them, it does not devour them entirely. Rather, it 
deposits a portion as a subtle impression. 

The fact that all knowers are absorbers can be demonstrated simply through 
one’s own experience. As our revered master Utpala Deva sang in his hymns: 


All creatures, even Brahma, Indra, and Visnu, are continuously 
devouring; therefore, O Playful One, I worship the universe made of 
You. 

|| 14 || 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


with explanation 


Even though I revere this text as a divine transmission, and KSemaraja as a 
guru, I retain my capacity for critical thinking, as I think we all should. I say 
this because I am critical of Chapter Fourteen, for two reasons. First, I’m 
not sure what it really adds to the discussion, and second, its placement 
seems odd to me. It would better fit the arc of the text if it went between 
Chapters Eleven and Twelve, since it describes how the ordinary, 
unawakened condition still demonstrates the nature of the Power of 
Awareness, but as noted above, a turn is initiated by Chapter Thirteen and it 
continues in Fifteen. At any rate, let’s see what we can tease out of the brief 
and perhaps unnecessary Chapter Fourteen. KSemaraja once again invokes 
his perennial objectioner: 


Surely, if the essence of the ultimately significant and desirable state of the 
Power of Awareness is its capacity to ‘devour’ all kinds [of things], then it 
must do so even on the level of Maya, just as the sun retains its capacity to 
illuminate things even when it is obscured by clouds. 


Ksema describes the state of full access to the Power of Awareness as 
paramarthika, a difficult-to-translate word that simultaneously expresses 
three concepts in English: ‘absolutely real’, ‘ultimately significant’, and ‘the 
highest goal’. The imagined objectioner correctly states that since this 
divine Awareness is the ever-present power by which any of us are aware of 
anything whatsoever, it should exhibit its capacity to devour and absorb all 
objects of awareness even when the contracted mind that perceives duality 
is dominant. KSema responds that indeed it does, to some extent. 


To address this concern, it is taught: 
|| CITI-VAHNIR AVAROHA-PADE CHANNO ’PI 
MATRAYA MEYENDHANAM PLUSYATI || 14 || 


The Fire of Awareness, though obscured in its descended state, 
still partially consumes the kindling of knowable objects. 


The ‘descended state’ is that described in Chapter Five, that is, the everyday 
contracted mind-state. The Power of Awareness, here usefully compared to 
fire, displays part of its character through ‘consuming’ the objects of 
consciousness. To explain: when one inquires, in contemplative meditation 
(bhavana), into the question of where thoughts, sensations, and other 
percepts go when they disappear or subside, one sees that they dissolve into 
the space of Awareness itself. Prior to actualizing spiritual liberation, 
however, this dissolution is not total, since, as already explained in Chapter 
Eleven, experiences tend to leave a subtle trace called a samskara or vasana 
in Sanskrit. 


Awareness itself is a ‘fire’ in that its characteristic behavior is to devour all 
things. That same Awareness, though obscured (i.e., though its true nature 
is concealed out of its own freedom) in its descended state (i.e., on the level 
of one who perceives primarily in terms of duality), like glowing embers 
covered with ash it still consumes (i.e., makes one with itself) the ‘kindling’ 
of knowable objects (like ‘blue’ or ‘pleasure’) partially. The point of the 
word ‘partially’ is this: though swallowing [them], it does not devour them 
entirely. Rather, it deposits a portion as a subtle impression (samskara). 

The fact that all knowers are absorbers can be demonstrated simply 
through one’s own experience. 


Again Ksemaraja wishes to distinguish the Saiva view of the self from that 
of the Vedantins and Sankhyas, who describe it as a passive witness, 
unaffected by what it witnesses. In the Saiva view, the essential self is an 
experiencer and an absorber, sympathetically vibrating with the energy of 
whatever it experiences and digesting that energy, though often 
incompletely. This is a necessary corollary of a view in which the core self 
is not ultimately divisible from the mental-emotional body, though not 
everything that pertains to one pertains to the other. For example, the 
essential self is untainted by whatever one experiences, whereas the mental- 
emotional body (puryastaka) stores traces of those experiences in direct 
proportion to how incompletely they were digested at the time of 
occurrence. Due to identification with the mental—-emotional body, it might 
seem as if severe trauma damages a person to the core, but if, through 
spiritual practice, that person is able to access the deepest place within, they 


experience for themselves that there is a part of them as unscarred and open, 
as loving and forgiving, as an innocent child. 

Since Awareness is a ‘devourer’, meaning it is that space in which all 
things converge, in which all things are dissolved and ultimately resolved, 
and since all beings exhibit that capacity, we know that all beings are forms 
of that same divine Consciousness. 


As our revered master Utpala Deva sang in his hymns (Siva-stotravali 
20.17): 


All creatures, even Brahma, Indra, and Visnu, are continuously 
devouring; therefore, O Playful One, I worship the universe made 
of you. || 


The last phrase could also be translated as ‘I venerate everything as You,’ or 
‘I worship the universe [because it is] full of you.’ Utpala’s hymns 
beautifully express how a liberated being’s experience can include devotion 
and reverence even though he is a radical nondualist. He loved to praise and 
honor the Divine, even though he didn’t experience any separation or 
difference between himself and God. His hymns have been translated in a 
book published by Constantina Rhodes Bailly. 


This concludes our study of Sitra Fourteen and its commentary. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


Ksemardja’s original text 


When one immerses oneself in the practice of mindfully attending to the process 
of emission and reabsorption while bringing about the expansive outflow and 
contraction of the goddesses of the senses, then: 
Attaining one’s innate power, 
one absorbs everything into oneself. 








15 || 


Awareness is referred to as innate power when it submerges the veils of 
identification with the body, prana, etc. and allows its true nature to expansively 
emerge. As it is taught: 


Mantras, attaining that innate power, become suffused with Divine 
force, enabling them to perform their respective functions, like the 
senses of embodied beings. || 


Thus, upon attaining one’s innate power, i.e., upon taking refuge in one’s 
emergent essence-nature, one assimilates everything, from Earth to SadaSiva, 
into oneself, i.e., causes it to appear as it really is, non-different from one’s own 
essence-nature. 


As said by an earlier master in the Krama-sutra, which uses its own special 
language, 


Just as a fire inflamed burns all its fuel, he will certainly devour the 
bonds of the sense-objects. | 


Nor should one say “This state of Immersion—this making everything one with 
the self—is merely an occasional experience, so how can it be the Goal?” since 
it only appears to be occasional because of the arising and subsiding of 
identification with the body, etc., manifested through the innate autonomy of 
Awareness. Actually, this oneness with Awareness is ever present; otherwise, 
even the body, etc. could not appear. For this very reason, the author of the 
original Recognition text taught: 


Daily meditative practice has the purpose of submerging the egoic 

identification of subjectivity with the body and so on, not to attain 

subjectivity (the state of the Knower), since the very essence of the 
latter is its quality of being continually manifest. || 15 || 


| Ba 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


with explanation 


From this point forward, KSemaraja’s discourse is like a snowball rolling 
down a mountain, gaining speed and size until it finally reaches the limit of 
its journey and explodes in a dazzling climax. First, in Chapters Fifteen and 
Sixteen, he explains where we’re headed (already hinted at in Chapter 
Thirteen); then in Chapters Seventeen, Eighteen, and Nineteen, he tells us 
how to get there; in Chapter Twenty, he gives a fascinating description of 
‘there’: that is, fully awakened and liberated Awareness harmoniously 
integrated with the body-mind and the entire world. 


First he gives us a sublime and subtle mindfulness practice, and describes its 
result. This is a key practice in KSema’s system, and for reasons best known 
to him, he slips it in here without fanfare. Though it is esoteric and perhaps 
elusive, he will give us more concrete techniques in Chapter Eighteen that 
will help us connect more fully with what he says here. 


When one immerses oneself in the practice of mindfully attending to the 
process of emission and reabsorption while bringing about the [normal] 
expansive outflow [toward ‘objectivity’ ] and contraction [inward to 
subjectivity] of the goddesses of the senses... 


The ‘sense-goddesses’ are the faculties of visual perception and so on, 
understood not as passive receptors of data, but as vital energies that flow in 
two directions. When they flow outward, they expand, and function as the 
means by which Awareness creates a world for itself to experience. When 
they flow inward, they contract—in the sense of pulling in toward the core 
—and if they are allowed to contract sufficiently through meditative 
practice, Awareness reposes in innate subjectivity, tasting the sweetness of 
pure Being. This is the spanda, or natural oscillation, of the sense- 
goddesses: outward toward Becoming, inward toward Being. This is 
happening all the time on different scales: such as in the cycles of waking 


and sleeping, and in the alternation of introversive contemplative moments 
(where the world, if still seen, is like background wallpaper) and 
extroversive active moments (which often include a kind of self- 
forgetfulness). 

Here, though, KSemaraja invites a somewhat advanced nondual 
mindfulness practice: throughout any example of this spanda, pay 
devotional attention to it as a process of the emission and reabsorption of the 
Power of Awareness that you are. This is a kind of reconditioning or 
reconfiguring of your very sense of the nature of reality. Instead of your 
habitual mental image of a more-or-less static world ‘out there’ that you 
encounter with your senses, open to the possibility of experiencing that 
what-you-are blossoms forth into what you see (or hear, etc.) at the moment 
that you see it. When you open your eyes, what-you-are manifests as 
everything you see. When you close your eyes, those phenomena dissolve 
into what-you-are. As quantum physicists have now _ thoroughly 
demonstrated, it is meaningless to talk of the existence of even a particle of 
matter without an observer; before observation, there is only probability, 
potentiality.“ Observation is creation. When we open the sense-gates, we 
emit phenomena, in the sense that nothing coalesces into being without an 
observer. Each embodied locus of Awareness (you and me) manifests a 
unique world of experience that overlaps with all the other ‘worlds’ to a 
greater or lesser extent, but always to some extent, because no form of 
Awareness is separable from any other. 

When we close the doors of perception, phenomena relinquish their 
manifest form and dissolve into the field of absolute potential; the part that 
physics has not yet demonstrated is that in your deepest nature, you are that 
field of absolute potential. Therefore, whatever dissolves, dissolves into 
what you are. Now you might say, “When I close my eyes, things don’t 
really dissolve into me, because someone else is observing them and 
thereby maintaining them.” But this objection pivots on your conditioned 
belief in objective reality. Each of us constitutes a unique vantage point that 
the One has on itself, which means that no one else sees phenomena exactly 
the way you do—so when you close the sense-gates or go unconscious, 
phenomena as seen uniquely by you do in fact dissolve, reabsorbed into the 
field of absolute potential that you ultimately are.“ 

Test this out: wherever you are, close your eyes and put down the book, 
then orient yourself to the view that when you open your eyes, Awareness 


flashes forth and becomes everything you see. When you close your eyes 
again, don’t you feel the impression of those visual phenomena inside you? 
If you hear a sound, just after it ceases, don’t you feel its vibration within 
you? If you smell a redolent scent, doesn’t it perfume your awareness for a 
few moments after it’s gone? Taste, touch, words, all the same. Phenomena 
are dissolving into you. That’s where they go. There’s nowhere else for 
them to go. 

Once you’ve got the feel of things dissolving into you, it’s easier to start 
experiencing that things arise from you, as an expression of what-you-are. 
But that’s the advanced practice, because it takes a strong energy body to 
digest the realization that everything—all the beauty and all the misery that 
you directly experience—is an ever-changing kaleidoscopic expression of 
what you are. 

The more basic practice, then, was already described in the first paragraph 
of this section: simply pay attention to the spanda by which the energy of 
your awareness moves outward, then inward. Outward toward ‘objectivity’; 
inward toward subjectivity. It happens many times a day. When awareness 
pulls inward, whenever that happens in your day, let it pull further in than 
you usually do; if possible, all the way in to the core. Let it rest there for a 
timeless moment. A sacred still point. You may find that when it moves 
outward again, reality is a little clearer, a little fresher, a little more vivid. 
Contemplate the implications of that fact. 

KSemaraja uses a when/then clause to set up the siitra. When one 
immerses sufficiently in the sublime mindfulness practice here described, 


then: 
|| BALA-LABHE VISVAM ATMASATKAROTI || 15 || 


Attaining one’s innate power, 
one absorbs everything into oneself. 


What is this innate power or force (bala) of which KSema speaks? As he 
will explain in a moment, it is Awareness. in __ its 
awakened/inflamed/activated mode. Immersing in the practice described 
above causes Awareness to enter this mode of predominance. In this mode, 
Ksema says, visvam atmasdatkaroti—‘one absorbs everything into oneself’, 
or, we could translate, ‘one makes the whole universe one’s own’. This is 
the state of unity-consciousness, of the all-inclusive ‘I’. Though you may 
have had a spiritual experience of unity-consciousness that came over in a 


moment, coming to abide in unity-awareness as your default state is a 
process that takes time, as we shall see. 


Awareness is [referred to as] ‘innate power’ (bala) when it submerges the 
veils of [identification with] the body, prana, etc. and allows its true nature to 
expansively emerge. 


Again we return to the theme of the predominance of Awareness versus the 
predominance of habitual identification with the body, mind, prana, etc. 
Here we learn that when the former (i.e., citi) is predominant or ‘emergent’, 
it becomes activated and is then referred to as bala, innate power. Spacious 
Awareness and flowing Energy become the primary context for life- 
experience, as opposed to dense matter or thought-content being primary. 

Ksema then cites a parallel case: mantras also become activated and 
potent when they access this same power of awakened Awareness. 


As it is taught [in the Spanda-karikas, 2.1): 


Mantras, attaining that innate power, become suffused with Divine 
force,“ enabling them to perform their respective functions, like the 
senses of embodied beings. || 


In the mantra-theory of the nondual Tantrikas, even divinely revealed 
mantras are said to be inert and ineffective (jada) until and unless they are 
infused with mantra-virya. This generally happens when a being with 
awakened Awareness does sadhana (spiritual practice) with a particular 
mantra, thereby potentizing it, after which she can pass it on to her students 
in this activated or alive (caitanya) state. A caitanya mantra is the ‘sonic 
body’ of the deity it names and thus can manifest the qualities of that 
particular deity or pattern of Awareness. For example, a LakSmi mantra 
infused with mantra-virya is said to be able to manifest material and/or 
spiritual abundance and prosperity. The verse cited above (note that KSema 
cites only its first phrase, expecting his audience to know it by heart) argues 
that just as well-functioning eyes only give rise to actual sight if 
consciousness is present, in the same way properly intoned mantras only 
effect their results when imbued with the innate power of awakened 
Awareness. 

Next KsSema glosses the stitra, which means he provides a word-by-word 
explanation of each phrase. First he cites a phrase from the sutra, then he 
gives alternate words that express the same idea, to make sure we’re clear 


on the meaning. Note that in the siitra and in the following paragraph, the 
actual subject-word is left unstated: I supply the abstract third person 
(‘one’), referring to the hypothetical practitioner, but could just as easily 
have put ‘it’, referring of course to Awareness. 


Thus, upon attaining [one’s] innate power, i.e., upon taking refuge in [one’s] 
emergent essence-nature, one absorbs everything, from Earth to SadaSiva, 
into oneself, i.e., causes it to appear as [it really is,] non-different from one’s 
own essence-nature. As said by an earlier master in the Krama-sutra, which 
uses its owns special language: 


Just as a fire inflamed (udbodhita) burns [all] its fuel, he will 
certainly devour the bonds of the sense-objects. | 


‘Attaining one’s innate power’ is glossed with ‘taking refuge in one’s 
emergent essence-nature’, where emergent (the opposite of submerged) 
refers to the mode in which Awareness is predominant and therefore 
potentiated. In other words, having awakened (to some degree) to the truth 
of Awareness as your essence-nature, you attain your innate power by 
focusing on, seeing the significance of, and centering in that Awareness. 
Increasingly accessing your innate power thereby, you become capable of 
digesting any experience and becoming one with anything. These two are 
intimately related, because when by virtue of your increased power and 
capacity, you can recognize that whatever you experience is an aspect of 
what-you-are, then you are able to ‘digest’ that experience fully, which 
means allow all its energy to pass through your system without resistance. 
Remember that resistance not only means the attitude ‘I don’t like this and 
don’t want to feel it’ but also can take the subtler form of making a story out 
of the experience, even a ‘positive’ story, if the latter helps you avoid 
feeling a painful experience fully. Now if you say that you can recognize 
that experience X is an aspect of what you are, but you still resist it, I would 
respond that you’re only thinking or believing that it’s an aspect of what you 
are; if you actually recognize that truth, resistance naturally falls away. If 
then you ask exactly how to recognize it, the only answer is to continue to 
marinate in the spiritual teachings and practices. Recognition comes when it 
comes. However, it helps to thoroughly divest yourself of the wrong view 
that there are certain kinds of energy that are somehow fundamentally other 
than your essence-nature. When you have that view, this recognition is not 
possible. Note that KSemaraja tells us that to ‘absorb’ anything into oneself 


is to see it (literally, cause it to appear) as non-different from one’s essence- 
nature (sva-svarupa). He tells us that this includes anything and everything 
from tattva #3 to tattva #36, in other words, the entirety of reality. In this 
way he teaches that nothing is other than what-you-are. Only when this is 
truly recognized can you absorb/digest/process anything. 

Notice, by the way, that KSema indirectly tells us what our essence-nature 
is: by describing the ‘absorption’ of everything into oneself in terms of 
tattvas #3 to #36, he clearly yet indirectly states that our essence-nature is 
tattvas #1 and #2, that is, Siva/Sakti, cid-ananda, Awareness blissfully 
reposing in itself. Everything that appears is an appearance within 
Awareness and a vibration of Awareness, and therefore everything is an 
expression of your essence-nature. (The bliss element only becomes 
apparent through the direct recognition of that truth.) 

A metaphor for this absorption process is given in a citation from the 
Krama-sutra (a scripture now lost), in which awakened Awareness is 
compared to intensified fire that more effectively burns through its fuel 
(note that the word udbodhita can mean ‘awakened’ or ‘intensified’). Here 
the ‘fuel’ is the ‘bonds of the sense-objects’. The things our senses perceive 
become like bonds when we see them as other than self, for then we grasp 
after them in desire or push them away out of fear. To ‘devour’ the bonds of 
the sense-objects is to dissolve their binding properties by seeing those 
objects as an expression of what you are. If the whole universe is yours, 
what’s the point of grasping after anything or pushing anything away? 

If we wish to abide in this state of unity-consciousness as our default 
State, we must gain full access to our innate power, since it takes energy to 
absorb everything into oneself, or as Nisargadatta put it, “devour the world”. 
(See his quote above.) Why should it take energy when in actuality this 
seamless unity is already the way things are? Because to stabilize this as our 
default state, we have to overcome our ingrained tendency to identify with a 
tiny portion of the whole, a portion called ‘me’—a tendency reinforced over 
countless lifetimes. Ultimately, as KSema describes in Chapters Sixteen and 
Nineteen, everything has to be re-seen and recalibrated in light of your 
essence-nature. Recalibration (also called integration) is a subtle process not 
adequately addressed in most nondualist literature that wrongly imagines the 
attainment of unity-consciousness as being like the flip of a perceptual 
switch. To put this teaching simply, once you have recognized what you are, 
then everything that was previously experienced in the dualistic mode of 


being must be re-seen as an expression of what you are, then it is 
recalibrated and integrated. And it doesn’t work to just think of something 
and realize, “Ah, that too am I,” because in that case you are recognizing 
only your mental image of the thing, not the thing-in-itself. Post-awakening, 
the samskaras of duality are gradually effaced through the process of seeing 
everything, internal or external, with fresh eyes and recalibrating each 
perception and experience in the light of your true nature, until a tipping 
point is reached and the totality integrates in a flood. 


Nor should one say, “This state of Immersion—this making everything one 
with the self—is merely an occasional [experience], so how can it be the 
Goal?” since it only appears to be occasional because of the arising and 
subsiding of identification with the body, etc., manifested through the innate 
autonomy of Awareness. Actually, this oneness with Awareness is ever 
present; otherwise, even the body, [mind,] etc. could not manifest. 


Here KSema raises a very important objection. Most people who experience 
unity-consciousness experience it in the form of a rare, relatively brief 
mystical experience. So having defined unity-consciousness as a level of 
Immersion (samdvesa),““ a term frequently used to denote powerful 
spiritual experience in the nondualist literature, he then addresses the 
question of how it can be a goal*¥ of practice. After all, no experience is 
ever constant; everything that arises must subside sooner or later. Therefore, 
an experience, however beautiful or amazing, cannot be the goal of spiritual 
practice. To this problem Ksema replies that it is actually body- 
identification that arises and subsides. Like a veil being drawn back and 
then replaced, body-identification (here as usual standing in for 
identification with any nonultimate layer of selfhood) usually obscures all- 
inclusive Awareness, and by temporarily dissolving, that Awareness seems 
to manifest, though in reality it is ever present. Indeed, it is by virtue of the 
very same Awareness that the body manifests as an _ experiential 
phenomenon. Everything that manifests is a manifestation of Awareness; 
everything that vibrates is a vibration of Awareness; nothing can be 
experienced, seen, measured, or felt unless it appears within Awareness. 
And that Awareness is continuous, everything being equally a part of it; 
notice that awareness of the sound of a passing car and of a twinge in your 
knee is not different in kind once the mental labels me versus not me are 
removed. Whatever arises is just another vibration within Awareness, and 


clearly, the specific vantage point that each locus of Awareness has does not 
entail that things appearing as closer are qualitatively different from things 
appearing as farther.%2 Your body is always in the middle of your awareness- 
field from your vantage point, but that does not demonstrate that it is any 
more you than anything else in your awareness-field. 

Having established that the all-inclusive nature of Awareness is ever 
present, KSemaraja lets his teacher’s teacher’s teacher make the point that 
the purpose of a daily practice in this context can only be to remove wrong 
view, e.g., body-identification, not to attain the essential self, since that by 
definition is ever present. 


For this very reason, [Utpala Deva,] the author of the original Recognition 
text taught [in a section of his lost commentary]: 


Daily meditative practice has the purpose of submerging the egoic 
identification of subjectivity with the body, etc., not to attain 
subjectivity (the state of the Knower), [since] the very essence of the 
latter is its quality of being continually manifest. || 


The orientation one has to daily practice partially determines the effect of 
that practice. If one is seeking God, or seeking the innermost Self, one must 
presume that they are not already present for that seeking to have any sense. 
One must, in other words, begin by implicitly denying the presence of that 
which one seeks. This orientation to practice would clearly not be fruitful in 
the context of a nondual view. Therefore, it’s important to get an effective 
orientation to practice: spiritual practice is that which wears away the 
ingrained identification with a small portion of the Whole called ‘me’, little 
by little every day. The falling away of that identification automatically 
reveals your oneness with the Whole, which has after all always been the 
case. True unity-consciousness does not need to be triggered or maintained 
by an affirmation or belief; it is simply total intimacy with reality. 

Daily practice (the Sanskrit word for practice, abhydsa, specifically 
implies that it is daily) functions like river water running over a piece of 
hardwood stuck between two rocks: though you can’t see the wood 
disappearing, it is, gradually but inexorably. When the culturally 
conditioned story “This is what I am” (whatever ‘this’ is for you) is totally 
worn away, your ever-present seamless unity with the Whole is revealed. 
It’s already there right now, staring you in the face, hidden in plain sight, 
waiting to be recognized. 


This concludes our study of Sitra Fifteen and its commentary. 


[xliv] Specifically, it is sakta-samavesa. 
[xlv] The word upddeya, here translated as ‘goal’, literally means ‘that which is worthy of being sought’ or 
‘that which ought to be held close’. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


Ksemardja’s original text 


When one discovers this Joy of Awareness, and stabilizes the 
realization that Awareness is one with body, etc.—even while they 
are perceivable—that is called ‘embodied liberation’. 
|| 16 || 


When one has discovered this Joy of Awareness—i.e., the kind of Immersion 
in which one absorbs everything into oneself—and then, in the phase of 
emerging from it, one stabilizes the realization that Awareness is one with 
body, prana, blue, pleasure, etc., seeing them as extensions of that state even 
while they are still appearing, then that and that alone can be called ‘embodied 
liberation’. 

One manifests this unity of Awareness in a consistent manner when the 
impression of Immersion is strengthened by the sequence of methods that will be 
taught below. 

‘Embodied liberation’ is defined as the freedom that arises for one who has 
recognized her own essence-nature when the entire mass of bonds melts away 
yet she continues to maintain the pranas of the body. As it is said in the Spanda 
teachings: 


One who has this kind of realization, and thereby becomes permanently 
connected, seeing the whole world as a divine play, is liberated while 
embodied, without a doubt. 

|| 16 || 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


with explanation 


Having realized that your own essence-nature is the sole author of the Five 
Acts, and the mind as a result having come to rest in its natural state as 
Awareness (Chapter Thirteen), and having next accessed your innate power 
and seen (however briefly) that everything is an expression of what you are 
(Chapter Fifteen), the next step is to stabilize that realization so that it 
becomes your default state, not just an occasional experience. Here he 
introduces what at the time was a unique doctrine of nondual Tantra: the 
possibility of stabilized realization while still in the body, called the jivan- 
mukti state.2 


|| CID-ANANDA-LABHE DEHADISU CETYAMANESV API CID 
AIKATMYA-PRATIPATTI-DARDHYAM JIVAN-MUKTIH || 16 || 


When one discovers this Joy of Awareness, and stabilizes the 

realization that Awareness is one with body, etc.—even while they 

are [still] perceivable—that is [called] jivan-mukti: ‘embodied 
liberation’. 


When one has discovered this Joy of Awareness—i.e., the kind of 
Immersion [described above] in which one absorbs everything into oneself— 
and [then,] in the [subsequent] phase of emerging [from it], one stabilizes the 
realization that Awareness is one with [the various phenomena that appear, 
such as] body, prana, blue, pleasure, etc., seeing them as extensions of that 
state even while they are still appearing, then that and that alone can be 
called ‘embodied liberation’. 


Here the intensified, empowered, awakened Consciousness described in 
Chapter Fifteen is given the name cid-Gnanda, the Joy of Awareness. To be 
crystal clear about the stages of this process, first you recognize that divine 


Awareness or Siva-nature (the author of the Five Acts) is your own essence- 
nature, then you access your innate power (bala; = Sakti) by centering 
yourself in that essence-nature, which makes possible the ‘absorption’ of all 
things into yourself. It is in this second phase that the Joy aspect of your 
inherent being becomes apparent. KSemaraja here clarifies that the blissful 
experience of the all-encompassing ‘I’, the Immersion (samdvesa) into the 
Whole, is also named the Joy of Awareness. This term is particularly 
resonant because it suggests both prakasa-vimarsa (for which see Tantra 
Illuminated, pages 60-61) and unified Siva-Sakti. 

The experience of unity-consciousness is delightful, but it is in the 
transition back to supposedly normal consciousness that the opportunity lies 
and the work must be done. The Tantrik tradition is particularly concerned 
with transitional or liminal states as vital opportunities for furthering 
realization. In the samdvesa experience, unity reveals itself with no effort. 
Then, after a short or a long time, this mystical state gives way to a more 
habitual mode of perception. It is this transition, called vyutthana, which is a 
golden opportunity for integrating and furthering the experience. In the 
transition, whatever one notices—the sensations of the body, an emotion 
arising (such as sadness at the experience ebbing away), a thought arising 
(“Have I lost it?”) or an ordinary perception—should be seen as further 
expressions of that same unitary Awareness that a moment ago effortlessly 
pervaded. A gentle effort is necessary here, a firm intention to see whatever 
arises or whatever you notice as an expression of that same Awareness, a 
vibration of that same Energy, an extension of that same state. The word 
Ksema uses for ‘extension’ literally means ‘petal’, so the image suggested 
is one in which unity-consciousness is the center of the flower, and 
whatever arises when effortless unity-consciousness subsides should be seen 
as ‘petals’ of that same flower. In this way, you start to erase the false 
boundaries between the peak experience and ‘ordinary’ experience. 

Cultivating this understanding during all transitions out of spiritual 
experiences or spiritual practice periods allows one to increasingly carry the 
flavor of the unity-experience into everyday interactions. Little by little, 
everything tastes more and more like Awareness. Nothing stands outside it, 
nothing is excluded, nothing is divorced from divine Consciousness. When 
this experiential realization becomes stabilized, that is, when it becomes 
your default state, that is what we call jivan-mukti, living liberation. ‘Default 
state’ means it is your baseline, your normal experience, the state you 


naturally come back to. It need not be constant, but it is not yet your default 
state when a stimulus—such as a spiritual teaching or practice—must be 
applied to activate it. For most people, some key samskdras must be healed 
and digested for the unity of Awareness to become their default state. 

Since no one can make Immersion into unity-consciousness happen on 
cue, what are we to do? How are we to cultivate it? 


One manifests this unity of Awareness in a consistent manner when the 
impression of the Immersion [experience] is strengthened by the sequence of 
methods that will be taught below. 


If you have experienced the all-encompassing ‘I’ even once, then you can 
move forward on this path.““ If you want an unwavering manifestation of 
the unity of Awareness, says KSemaraja, then simply strengthen the 
impression (samskara) of that experience through the methods (yuktis) he 
will teach in Chapter Eighteen, until that impression overwhelms the 
impressions of limited, dualistic, adversarial experience. (He will discuss 
this same process in terms of the ‘expansion of the Center’ in the next 
chapter.) 

Finally, KSema wishes to define jivan-mukti more specifically, seeing as 
how it was not yet a widespread doctrine in his time, though it later became 
one of the most salient contributions of Tantra to mainstream Hinduism. 


‘Embodied liberation’ is [defined as] the [natural] freedom that arises for one 
who has recognized her own essence-nature when the entire mass of bonds 
melts away yet she continues to maintain the pranas of the body. 


Here we have an unusually clear statement that awakening—experiential 
recognition of your essence-nature—precedes liberation and does not 
necessarily entail it. For one to be liberated, the ‘mass of bonds’ must melt 
away or be driven off (the Sanskrit word vidravita means both, and is 
sometimes used when an enemy army is put to flight). According to some 
yogic authorities, this would sever the link to the physical body, which is 
why KSema stresses that this state can coexist with full embodiment 
(“maintaining [all five primary and five secondary] pranas”). What does it 
mean for the mass of bonds to melt away? It means the dissolution of 
ignorance (skewed perspective), of attachment and aversion based in 
ignorance, and of compulsive self-referencing, but these dissolve (quickly or 
gradually) of their own accord when reality is seen, and met, as it is. It also 
means digestion of samskaras, and therefore anyone who desires embodied 


liberation must be willing to meet whatever is unmet in the depths of the 
body-mind. 


As it is said in the Spanda teachings (2.5), 


One who has this kind of realization, and thereby becomes 
permanently connected, seeing the whole world as a divine play, is 
liberated while embodied, without a doubt. || 


You may recall that KSema cited the Spanda verses that occur right before 
this one back at the end of Chapter Four. The immediately preceding verse 
reads: “The state that is not Siva does not exist in word, thing, or thought. 
Siva is everywhere and at all times established as the experiencer in the 
form of the felt-sense of whatever is experienced” (2.4). So it is this kind of 
realization that the verse cited above is referring to. One who recognizes 
that God is all experiencers and all that is experienced sees the whole world 
as a divine play, and in time becomes permanently connected, constantly 
yoked, to that realization. Such a one is truly free, even while inhabiting the 
apparent cage of the body. For such a one, there are no cages, no bonds, and 
death holds no fear, for he sees that every ending is also a beginning. For 
such a one nothing needs to be done, yet everything is accomplished. He is 
at peace while moving and alive while still. 


This concludes our study of Sitra Sixteen and its commentary. 


[xlvil But, I argue, the prerequisite to cultivating unity-consciousness (Sakta-samGveSa) as your default state 
is cultivating centeredness in your core, your essence-nature (Gnava-samdvesa). Consistent access to cit 
precedes consistent access to cid-ananda. However, as we will see, the practices of Chapter Eighteen are 
appropriate to both phases of the spiritual journey. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


Ksemardja’s original text 


Now, how is this Joy of Awareness discovered? It is taught: 


The Joy of Awareness is discovered 
through the expansion of the Center. || 17 || 


The Blessed Goddess who is simply Awareness is called the ‘Center’ because 
she continuously exists as the most intimate core of all, and because it is 
impossible that anything could exist separately from that ground, or have an 
essential nature of an entirely different kind. 

But in the state of differentiation (maya), although she remains Herself, she 
conceals her real nature, making the realm of life-force energy (prana-sakti) her 
own, as taught by Kallata: “Consciousness is first transformed into Prana.” 
Through a process of further ‘descent’, she inhabits the levels of the intellect, the 
body, and so on, flowing into the paths of the thousands of channels (nadis). 

Though that is the case, as life-force energy she is primarily present in the 
form of the Central Channel, the Divine Abode extending from ‘Brahma’s 
opening’ to the ‘lower mouth’. This is because all processes arise from and 
subside into that Channel, like all the veins connect to the midrib of the flame 
tree leaf. Her precise nature remains concealed from bound souls, although she 
abides as the very core of their being. 

But when the Goddess Awareness, who is the Center, that which is innermost 
in all, expands through the process of the methods already taught, or, alternately, 
when the divine Channel that is the Center expands through the methods that are 
yet to be explained, then, because of the expansion of that Center, the Joy of 
Awareness (whose nature has already been taught) is discovered, that is, 
attained. From that discovery arises the aforementioned embodied liberation. || 
17 || 


| Ba 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


with explanation 


From the point of view of the spiritual journey, KSemaraja now backtracks. 
Having already’ introduced’ the all-inclusive unity-consciousness 
characterized as the Joy of Awareness (cid-dnanda), which when stabilized 
manifests as embodied liberation, he now raises the question of how one 
discovers cid-dnanda in the first place. This leads him to discuss the 
spiritual teaching of the Core or Center. Becoming centered in the core of 
your being (which is cit) is a prerequisite to expanding it, which gives rise to 
cid-dGnanda,~ which eventually becomes all-inclusive. Therefore, Chapter 
Seventeen introduces some yogic theory, teaching us about the Center, and 
thereby laying the groundwork for the eleven yuktis (practices) of Chapter 
Eighteen, several of which are yogic. 


Now, how is this Joy of Awareness discovered? It is taught: 
|| MADHYA-VIKASAC CID-ANANDA-LABHAH || 17 || 


The Joy of Awareness is discovered 
through the expansion of the Center. 


The Blessed Goddess who is simply Awareness is [called] the ‘Center’ 
because [a] She continuously exists as the most intimate core of all and [b] it 
is impossible that anything could exist separately from that ground (bhitti), 
or have an essential nature of an entirely different kind“ 


First KSema presents the metaphorical sense of the term Center (madhya): 
Goddess Awareness is appropriately called the center of all living creatures 
because simple awareness of being is their most fundamental attribute. Even 
animals are aware of their existence (though they cannot reflect on that fact, 
lacking vimarsa). When you settle into the ‘place’ within yourself that has 
been there as long as you can remember, the place where you feel most you, 
free of judgments and stories and self-images, the place where you just let 


yourself be and enjoy being, that is the Center. (See also Tantra Illuminated, 
page 386.) That is why an indispensable element of any spiritual practice is 
cultivating one’s ability to let go of all doing and simply be. To be able to sit 
and do nothing, truly nothing, is a remarkable spiritual attainment. When we 
relax into being, we may notice that awareness of being is the only constant 
in our ever-changing experience, another reason it is appropriately called the 
Center. 

However, ‘center’ is an imperfect metaphor unless we understand that the 
center is everywhere: the nonlocalizable ground of being. For this reason, 
Ksema identifies the Center with the ground of being metaphorically called 
‘canvas’ (bhitti) in Stitra Two. Nothing can exist separate from Awareness, 
which is why we call it the ground of being. Another way of saying the 
same thing is that nothing can have an essential nature (svarupa) other than 
Awareness, or else it would not appear as an aspect of anyone’s awareness 
and thus would form no part of anyone’s experience. Here KSema is 
touching upon the more philosophical discussions of the first two chapters. 

There is a less metaphorical sense of the term Center as well: the core of 
the subtle bodies of sentient beings, an energy column that is related to but 
not identical to the spinal column of the physical body. This column, called 
variously the madhya-nadi (‘central channel’), the susumnda-nadi (‘graceful 
channel’), and the brahma-nadi (‘divine channel’), is explained next. 


But in the state of differentiation (maya), although she remains Herself, She 
[partially] conceals Her real nature, making the realm of life-force energy 
(prana-sakti) her own, as taught [in Bhattasri Kallata’s Tattvartha- 
cintamani]: “Consciousness is first transformed into Prana.” Through a 
process of further ‘descent’, she inhabits the levels of the intellect, the body, 
and so on, flowing into the paths of the thousands of channels [that animate 
living organisms]. 

Though that is the case, as life-force energy [in human beings] she is 
primarily present in the form of the Central Channel, the Divine Abode 
[extending] from ‘Brahma’s opening?’ [at the crown] to the ‘lower mouth’ [at 
the pelvic floor]. This is because all [biological and cognitive] processes arise 
from and subside into that [Channel], like [all the veins connect to] the midrib 
of the flame tree leaf“! Her precise nature remains concealed from bound 
souls, although she abides as the very core of their being. 


When divine Awareness flows forth into manifestation, it first becomes 
prana-sakti or life-force energy, present in (and making possible) all forms 
of life from bacteria to the blue whale.“ (The word ‘first’ is not used 
chronologically here, but in the sense of ‘most fundamental’.) In yogic 
theory, prana is thought to animate living things, flowing in complex 
patterns of subtle energy that underlie and interconnect all ecosystems. All 
eukaryotic living things possess nadis or subtle channels along which 
prana-sakti flows, and some of these channels connect to the channels of 
other beings, forming a great web of life. 


midrib 
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In human beings, the most important nadi is the central channel, for all 
other channels connect to it (usually at nexus points called cakras) and it is 
the basis for all neurological activity. Though lacking the scientific 
terminology, KSemaraja’s lineage intuited that the various cognitive 
processes (vrttis) arose from and converged at the central channel, which of 
course is the subtle version of the spinal column. Regardless of the accuracy 
of their quasi-scientific speculations (which were based exclusively on 
meditation, not dissection), it is this channel that is of the greatest concern to 
yogis. Causing the prana to flow freely in an expanded and activated 
central channel is the yogic equivalent of attaining ‘enlightenment’. For this 
reason there are a variety of meditations and yogic techniques involving the 
central channel. In yogic theory, during ordinary habitual states of 
consciousness, prana flows almost exclusively in the lateral channels called 
ida and pingala, whereas if a person is abiding in Presence, prana is 
flowing primarily in the central channel. KSemaraja endorses both the 
gnostic (insight-based) and yogic paths, and indeed encourages us to see 
them as aspects of one path, as the following comments demonstrate. 


But when Goddess Awareness, who is the Center, that which is innermost in 
all, expands through the process of the [gnostic] methods already taught, or, 
alternately, when the divine Channel that is the Center expands through the 
[yogic] methods that are yet to be explained, then, because of the expansion 
of that [Center], the Joy of Awareness (whose nature has already been 
taught) is discovered, that is, attained. From that [discovery arises] the 
aforementioned embodied liberation. || 


Whether the Center is conceived as fundamental Awareness or as the central 
channel or both doesn’t much matter. What matters is that it must be 
expanded to access the Joy of Awareness. When you contemplate your 
essence-nature as author of the Five Acts, it expands your sense of what you 
are. Contemplating awareness as that which emits, sustains, and dissolves 
phenomena (instead of just passively registering them) expands your sense 
of what you are. This is the ‘gnostic’ method of expansion, as is the 
cultivation of any wisdom-teachings given in the text so far. Both gnostic 
and yogic methods for the expansion of the central channel will be given in 
Chapter Eighteen, the longest chapter in the text. 


This concludes our study of Sitra Seventeen and its commentary. 





Let’s see where we’re at by looking at the structure of the last five chapters 
of the text. First I’ll list them in the order KSemaraja gives, listing the main 
point of each sitra rather than the exact translation. 


Fifteen: | Attaining innate power (= accessing awakened awareness/being centered in 
essence-nature) —» unity-consciousness (= the Joy of Awareness), but not 
yet stabilized 

Sixteen: Stabilized realization of the oneness of Awareness with body, etc. = jivan- 
mukti 

Seventeen: The Joy of Awareness is discovered through the expansion of the Center 

Eighteen: Ten ways to expand the Center 

Nineteen: Integrate everything with awakened Awareness (recalibration) —>» 
nityodita samadhi (= samavesa; = continuously arising Joy of Awareness) 

Twenty: — Fully integrated liberation 


Here we can clearly see what is synonymous with what, an important point 
in a tradition that frequently states the same thing in different words. For 
example, Sutras Sixteen and Ninteen both address the same goal of the path 
but with different language. The main difference between Siitras Sixteen 
and Nineteen is that in the former, the emphasis is on seeing the oneness of 
Awareness with the body, the mind, and the other layers of selfhood, 
whereas in Sutra Nineteen, it is on the oneness of Awareness with all things 
whatsoever. Seeing the synonymity of Sutras Sixteen and Nineteen enables 
us to see how Siitras Seventeen and Eighteen are a pedagogically motivated 
backtrack (from the point of view of the individual’s spiritual journey). So 
now let’s look at the basic points of each sutra in the order that the 
practitioner actually experiences them: 


Eighteen: Practice ten ways to expand the Center (= attain innate power) 
Seventeen: Through expansion of the Center, Joy of Awareness is discovered 


Fifteen: Through attaining innate power comes unity-consciousness (not yet 
stabilized) 

Sixteen: Stabilized realization of the oneness of Awareness with body, etc. = jivan- 
mukti 

Nineteen: Integrate everything within Awareness (recalibration) —» nityodita 
samadhi 


Twenty: — Fully integrated liberation 


Now that we put things in this order, we can more clearly see that Sutras 
Seventeen and Fifteen are stating essentially the same thing in different 


words, as are Siitras Sixteen and Nineteen. Furthermore, this order better 
reflects the stages of the spiritual journey. So why didn’t KSemaraja put 
them in this sequence? Because the sequence he uses reflects the common 
Indian pedagogical structure of question-and-answer. If you go back and 
look at Sutras Fifteen to Eighteen again, along with the phrase that 
introduces each sitra, you will easily see the logical question-and-answer 
structure. However, once someone has read this book and comprehended the 
theory, clearly the thing to do is to focus on the practices of Chapter 
Eighteen, since KSemaraja is very clearly teaching us that without practice, 
all of this will remain theoretical. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


Ksemardja’s original text 
The methods for the expansion of the Center are [now] taught: 


The skillful means here are: dissolving mental constructs, 
contraction and expansion of energy, pausing the flows, focusing 
on the beginning and ending point, and so on. 
|| 18 || 


Here, i.e., in the matter of the expansion of the Central Power, the skillful 
means are the dissolution of mental constructs and the rest. It has already 
been suggested that the expansion of Awareness—which is the Center of all 
[beings ]—arises by paying attention to one’s authorship of the Five Acts and 
other methods already taught. But here, another means is taught, a quite easeful 
set of methods that shatters the necessity for all the systems of control such as 
pranayama, mudra, and bandha. 
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[1. vikalpa-ksaya] 


One whose mind is fixed on and entrusted to the Heart (through bringing 
attention to the fact of Awareness), by thinking of nothing in particular, stills the 
mind’s storytelling (which hinders the ability to abide in oneself, as has been 
explained), and through cultivating conscious contact with prediscursive reality 
becomes intent on the perception that the one and only Knower is his own 
awareness, untainted by body-identification and so on. 

Through this nonconceptual self-reflective awareness, in very little time one 
reaches Immersion into the Fourth State and the State Beyond the Fourth, the 
development of which continually opens up and gradually intensifies. 


As it is said in the sacred Recognition text: 


Through letting go of mental constructs with one-pointedness, one 
gradually adopts the standpoint of Divinity. | 


Also in the sacred Spanda scripture: 
When the agitation of vikalpa dissolves, there is the supreme state. | 
And in the sacred Hymn to the Womb of Wisdom: 


O Mother, having completely relinquished attachment to all mental 
activities, radiant from releasing enslavement to the pursuit of sense- 
objects, the people who abide in that freedom rapidly realize, through 
experiencing Your grace, that supreme state that flows with the nectar 
of an unremitting, unequalled joy. || 


And this skillful means of vikalpa-ksaya is taught first because it is the primary 
one, and because it was presented in the original Recognition text. 
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As for the methods of contraction of energy, etc. which follow, they were not 
presented in the original Recognition text; nonetheless, because they are part of 
our scriptural tradition I will teach them as the occasion demands. For if many 
methods are taught, someone will enter into Immersion by at least one of them. 


[2. §akti-sankoca] 


[a.] ‘Contraction of energy’ means becoming more conscious of it through the 
process of bending it back toward the Center, even as it is flowing out through 
the doors of the senses. 

In the first mantra of the fourth chapter of the Katha division of the 
Upanisads of the Atharvanikas, it is taught: 


The Creator pierced [us with] outward-facing apertures; therefore, one 
looks out, not to the inner self. A rare wise man, turning the gaze 
around, looked inward to the self, and tasted immortality. || 


[b.] Or rather, ‘contraction of energy’ is completely turning back and pulling in 
the energy that has flowed out, as a tortoise suddenly pulls in his limbs, or like 
the penetration of prana into the core on an occasion of terror. As has been 
taught: 


When that has dispersed, one abides in the eternally arising. | 
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[3. sakti-vikasa] 


‘Expansion of energy’ means the flowing outward of the energy that has been 
hidden within through an instantaneous expansion of the entire circuit of the 
faculties without losing connection to the Center, in accordance with the method 
of entering into Bhairava-mudra, as in the scriptural quote “Attention within 
while gazing outward, neither closing nor opening one’s eyes.” 


This is also taught in the Kaksya-stotra: 


Simultaneously casting all the sense-powers, together with the heart- 
mind, in all directions, each to their respective sense-field, and standing 
in the center, as a golden pillar, you shine forth as the singular support 


of all things. || 
As Bhattasri Kallata also taught: 


Through the transformation of Awareness into form, etc., each thing 
attains its nature. 
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[4. §akti-sankoca-vikdsa| 


[a.] And the ‘expansion and contraction of energy’ means cultivating & 
attending to the modes of ‘flowing out’ and ‘coming to rest’ in the upper abode 
of the Kundalini. This abode is gradually reached through the piercing of the 
center between the eyebrows by the subtle prana-sakti, which intensifies 
gradually through the vibration of the mantra in the nasal cavity. 


[b.] And, by nourishing the energy in the region of the lower Kundalini—that is, 
the ‘sixth face’—there occurs an immersion into sensation on the levels of its 
root, its tip, and its center. 


As taught in the sacred Vijiana-Bhairava, 


One should cast one’s heart-mind, full of pleasure, into the center 
between the ‘fire’ and the ‘poison’, with either kevala-kumbhaka or 
puraka-kumbhaka; thus one is connected to the bliss of passion. || 


Here ‘fire’ is the place of contraction through penetration; the ‘site of poison’ is 
the place that expands through outflow. Here the verb vis is used in the sense of 
‘pervasion’—this is necessary to understand the sense. 
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[5. vaha-cheda | 


Pausing the ‘flows’, i.e., the apdna and prana moving in the left and right 
channels, means interrupting them—after bringing them to rest in the heart— 
with the internal utterance of a vowelless phoneme, something close to k, h, etc. 
As taught in the Hymn to the Womb of Wisdom: 


When one’s two lateral channels have flowed to their fullest extent, and 
one ‘cuts’ them by a vowelless ‘k’, keeping attention focused on the 
inner recess of the lotus of the heart, then the veil of blind darkness is 
torn, and there arises the sprout of Your wisdom that can produce the 
state of highest Divinity, even for the bound soul. || 


[6. ddyanta-koti-nibhalana] 


The ‘beginning point’ is the heart; the ‘ending point’ is the dvadasanta. 
Focusing on them at the moment of the emerging and coming to rest of the 
prania is cultivating the practice of settling the mind. 


As taught in the Vijnana-Bhairava: 


With one’s sense-faculties dissolved in the space of the Heart—in the 
innermost recess of the Lotus—with one’s attention on nothing else: O 
blessed Lady, one will obtain blessedness. || 49 


Wherever you may be, whatever you may be doing, cast your attention 
into the dvadasanta. As your mental agitation dissolves moment by 
moment, you will be transformed in a matter of days. || 51 
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[7. unmeSa-dasa-nisevana] 


The phrase ‘and so on’ [in the sitra refers to] the practice of attending to the 
‘unfolding’ phase [of each new energy state]. 


As it is said in the Spanda-karika: 
That should be known as the ‘arising’; let him focus on that in himself. 
[8. ramaniya-viSaya-carvana | 


Likewise encompassed by the phrase ‘and so on’ are practices such as the 
relishing of a beautiful sense-object. As taught in the Vijfana-Bhairava itself: 


One should meditate on the state of fullness that expands due to the 
delight of savoring good food and drink, and that joy will become 
sublime. || 


The yogin who relishes music and song to the extent that he merges 
with it becomes filled with unparalleled happiness, attains heightened 
awareness, and thus experiences oneness with the Divine. || 


Wherever the mind delights, let your attention linger there. In any such 
experience, the true nature of supreme bliss may shine forth. || 


Thus, one may infer other similar practices as well, such as meditation on 
oneself when full of joy. These and other ways not here taught are the means in 
our system for the expansion of the Center. || 18 || 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


with explanation 


The methods for the expansion of the Center are [now] taught: 


|| VIKALPA-KSAYA-SAKTI-SANKOCA-VIKASA-VAHA- 
CCHEDADYANTA-KOTI-NIBHALANADAYA IHOPAYAH || 18 || 


The skillful means here are: dissolving mental constructs, 
contraction and expansion of energy, pausing the flows, focusing 
on the beginning and ending point, and so on. 


Along with Sutra Seven, this siitra proves that the Recognition Sitras cannot 
be read without their commentary. Siitra Eighteen gives five out of the eight 
main practices KSemaraja teaches here, and even those five cannot be 
understood without the commentary. 


Here, i.e., in the matter of the expansion of the Central Power (madhya- 
Sakti), the skillful means are the dissolution of mental constructs and the 
rest. 

It has already been suggested that the expansion of Awareness—which is 
the Center of all [beings|—arises by paying attention to one’s authorship of 
the Five Acts and other [gnostic] methods already taught. But here, another 
means is taught, a quite easeful [set of] method[s] that shatters [the necessity 
for] all the systems (tantra) of control such as pranayama, mudra, and 
bandha. 


Here KSema introduces the Recognition teaching of the sukhopaya or ‘easy 
method’—easy, that is, compared to mastering the difficult yogic techniques 
of pranayama (breath control), mudrd (posture), and bandha (internal 
muscular ‘lock’), not to mention other ‘systems of control’ (where control, 
yantrand, refers mainly to controlling and channeling energy) such as the 
complex rituals Tantrik initiates were required to perform. The ‘easy 


method’, inspired by Krama teachings, was a significant innovation in 
nondual Tantra of the tenth century. It provided an alternative path to 
liberation, one that dramatically shattered the necessity for the more arduous 
and protracted methods. Yet the powerfully effective teachings of the ‘easy 
method’ were mostly forgotten, since they did not enter mainstream 
Hinduism. Though they continued to be taught through oral transmission in 
a handful of lineages throughout India, in the main what prevailed was 
exactly the kind of strenuous yoga and elaborate ritual that these Krama 
teachings sought to transcend. So it is probable that even with years of 
experience doing various kinds of yoga, you might not have been exposed to 
these practices, though if you are an intuitive type, you might have 
discovered one or two of them on your own. KSemaraja explains eight 
specific practices, mentions a ninth, and alludes to more. Let’s encounter 
them, one by one. I hope you’re interested and open, because these practices 
are truly life-transforming. 


1. vikalpa-ksaya: dissolving mental constructs 


One whose mind is fixed on and entrusted to the Heart [through bringing 
attention to the fact of Awareness], by thinking of nothing in particular stills 
the mind’s storytelling (vikalpa) which hinders the ability to abide in oneself 
(as has been explained), and through [cultivating] conscious contact with 
prediscursive reality (avikalpa-paramarsena) becomes intent on the 
perception that the [one and only] Knower is his own awareness, untainted 
by body|[-identification] and so on. 


The first, subtlest, and most important practice is that of dissolving mental 
constructs, or ‘stories’ (vikalpa), already briefly discussed in Chapters Six 
and Twelve. Though a little reflection shows you that all your thoughts and 
narratives about reality are at best imperfect representations of it, not 
windows onto it, you simply cannot see the extent to which they distort 
things until you are able to dissolve them and see without them. Since these 
stories operate even subconsciously, you see through their thick lenses most 
of your life, starting almost as soon as you can understand language. If as an 
adult you have had more than a moment of seeing without story, then you 
know you have, because the experience is positively revelatory. It’s like a 
veil being stripped away, one that’s been there as long as you can 
remember, and the world it reveals is bright, clear, vivid, startlingly real, 
delightfully meaningless, and almost unbearably beautiful. 


It’s not thoughts per se that we are concerned with here; only when a 
thought is believed does it have power to alter and distort your experience of 
reality. The most insidious kinds of vikalpas are the believed thoughts that 
connect to all kinds of subconscious baggage. For example, if you believe 
the seemingly innocent thoughts “I’m a man,” or “I’m a mother,” or “I’m a 
spiritual person,” they become a source of bondage because you have a huge 
amount of subconscious programming about what a ‘man’ or a ‘mother’ or a 
‘spiritual person’ is supposed to be like. 

But the “I am ” beliefs are among the last vikalpas to fall away; more 
relevant for a daily practice are the stories arising currently in your daily 
life. Your unresolved samskaras are revealed by the assumptions you make 
about what other people’s words and actions mean. These assumptions are 
vikalpas. Especially in relation to friends, family, lovers, roommates, or 
partner(s), pay close attention to the difference between exactly what was 
said or done, and your assumption about what it meant or where it was 
coming from. Is your interpretation the only possible interpretation of those 
words? (If you answered yes, then put down the book and start praying for 
the saktipata that will awaken you to reality, because you are trapped in the 
mind-world.) If you pause and reflect for a moment, you admit that there are 
a range of possible interpretations. But notice the way you feel compelled to 
believe your interpretation, and regard others as distant possibilities: this is 
because of the power of your unresolved samskaras. In truth, you simply 
don’t know. If you subtract the influence of your samskaras, you actually 
have no idea which interpretation, if any, aligns closest to truth. Only when 
you’re not at all triggered do you have any ability to intuit which 
interpretation points toward truth (this is why you’re so much better at 
coaching other people on their relationships than coping with your own). If 
you’re soft and open, centered and relaxed, you might be able to access the 
inner intuitive wisdom (called pratibha in this tradition) which regards all 
stories as communication tools at best and can see which tool is most 
beneficial in the present situation—benefit being measured in terms of 
loving and compassionate human connection. 

It’s when your samskaras are triggered that it’s most crucial to 
remember, if you can, that the thought you are currently believing about the 
other person (or people), or about yourself, has no necessary connection to 
reality. It’s kind of like realizing that you’re on drugs, and compensating for 
that fact, though the latter is more obvious and therefore easier. With 


practice, you can feel the emotional charge of the triggered samskara, see 
the associated thought or projection, and at the same time acknowledge to 
yourself that you don’t know for sure where that other person is coming 
from, or what they think of you, or whether it matters. If you can really feel 
the truth of unknowing, you’ll taste freedom and openness. A sense of 
freedom and openness is the evidence that you know that you don’t know 
(as opposed to just thinking it). 

Now, this radical skepticism about vikalpas does not discount your direct 
experience. When people speak and act, they do so with a certain energy, a 
certain ‘vibe’. You sense that vibe, and prior to having an interpretation of 
it, you might simply feel uncomfortable, or you might glow with warmth, 
you might snap to attention or relax into softness. Though it’s always 
possible that those reactions might be connected to very deep-seated 
samskaras, they might also be natural responses. Reactivity comes from 
samskaras, but even if you become totally free of them, there’s still natural 
response, and natural response is a part of your life even now. So you can be 
skeptical about your interpretations about what you feel, while still 
acknowledging and even honoring what you feel. If you’re feeling fear, it’s 
beneficial to acknowledge to yourself and others that you’re afraid, even 
while you regard skeptically any stories that arise in your mind to explain or 
justify that fear. So becoming free of vikalpas does not mean that you lose 
all basis for action. Quite the contrary—stories tend to paralyze us and mire 
us in self-doubt or endless speculation and analysis. (Not all of them, 
though: as discussed above, the spiritual teachings are themselves ‘stories’ 
that point you toward truth and freedom, for which reason they are called 
‘pure vikalpas’.) 

Furthermore, as KSema points out, believing your stories hinders and 
obstructs your ability to abide in yourself, in your center (sva-sthiti- 
pratibandhaka). Notice how believing a painful thought pulls you off- 
center; or how believing any compelling thought, even a pleasant one, easily 
pulls you into a mind-world that is abstracted from present-moment reality. 
Worry, fantasy, anxiety, or expectation: they all make you a stranger to 
yourself. Notice the difference in your whole energy-field between those 
states and that of being established in your center, seated in your core. Do 
you notice how in the latter condition you are more ready and able to meet 
reality, whatever it may be? Do you notice how much easier it is to be 
content and accepting, open and alive? What more evidence do you need 


that the path to freedom is not picking your way through your stories in 
search of truth, but rather raising your gaze to the shining horizon of simple 
being, simple story-free intimacy with reality? 

You are not your story about yourself. He is not your story about him. 
They are not your story about them. Life is not your story about it. Reality is 
what’s happening before you have a thought about it. If these statements 
don’t yet seem joyously liberating, then dig deeper to uproot your too-well- 
cultivated stories. One powerful resource for this is Byron Katie’s Work;*“# 
another is the spiritual teacher Adyashanti. Both are expert in helping 
people become free of vikalpas. With patience, with persistence, you really 
can be free. 


The intention of the foregoing discussion is mainly to convince you of the 
value of “stilling the mind’s storytelling” and “cultivating contact with 
prediscursive reality”, in KSemaraja’s words. Now we can explore the 
specific practice instructions that he gives us for vikalpa dissolution. First, 
he invites you to place your mind in the Heart. In the specific language of 
the nondual Saiva Tantrikas, the Heart is a synonym for bodha, awareness. 
So to place the mind in the Heart, or entrust the mind to the Heart, is simply 
to bring reverent attention to awareness itself—to focus on the fact of being 
aware. Habitually, we tend to focus on the objects of consciousness, so it 
takes some gentle effort to focus on the fact of awareness itself; or, we could 
say, focus on the fact of being itself. However, the term ‘awareness’ 
includes not only all that is, but all that could be, and so the field of 
awareness feels full of all the phenomena one perceives and yet has room 
for more. It includes all that is yet is somehow indefinably more than the 
sum of its parts. 

Having entrusted the mind to the Heart that is Consciousness by bringing 
attention to the essential fact of being-awareness, we are then instructed to 
“Think of nothing in particular.” How is one to do this? The only way, in 
my experience, is by becoming disinterested in the contents of thought, and 
fascinated by the context in which thought occurs. If you find your thoughts 
clever or compelling or morbidly fascinating, it is very difficult to focus on 
the field of awareness in which they arise and subside. If, however, you 
realize that for the most part thoughts are tawdry and trivial regurgitations of 
conditioning, you might become interested in and drawn to what lies 
beyond. If you are not hypnotized by the content of thought, then you will 
think of “nothing in particular”, content to watch the eddies and currents of 


thought, feeling, and sensation, while resting in the wider field in which 
they vibrate. In this way, the vikalpas subside and come to rest. 

Next KSema invites us to “cultivate conscious contact with prediscursive 
reality” and by doing so “become intent on the perception that the Knower 
is one’s own awareness”. Let’s take these one at a time. If in the previous 
step the mind’s storytelling subsided, then it is relatively easy to make 
conscious contact with prediscursive or unconstructed reality (avikalpa- 
paramarsa), for this simply means allowing intimacy with what is. 
Prediscursive reality is whatever’s happening before you have a thought 
about it, and if you are interested enough in touching it with your awareness, 
you can do so for at least a few moments many times a day. Just ask 
yourself, “What’s the quality of the present moment before I have a thought 
about it?” In your daily meditation practice, this can take the form of 
noticing all present-moment phenomena without labeling them. Notice all 
the feelings, sensations, sounds, light, color, without labeling them or 
separating them from each other. To notice thoughts in this way without 
getting caught up in them, you must give your attention to the form of the 
thought rather than its content. That is, see the thought as a vibration of 
energy, and notice its qualities without labeling them, the way you would 
notice the texture of something you touch without having to categorize it. Or 
put it this way: if someone spoke to you in a language you didn’t 
understand, you could be present with the ‘vibe’ of that person, perhaps 
even more easily than if you did understand; in the same way, you can (with 
practice) notice the vibrational quality of a thought without engaging its 
content. As soon as you give any attention to the content of the thought, 
you’re in the vikalpa realm, and here we’re cultivating the avikalpa. Of 
course, it takes practice to observe without labeling, analyzing, or 
commenting. But it doesn’t take so very long if you become convinced that 
your ‘inner commentator’ is not as authoritative or valuable or correct as he 
is generally assumed to be. In fact, what he’s doing most of the time is 
confabulating. That means making up plausible explanations for things, 
including one’s own behavior, that actually have little to no basis in fact, 
while concealing to oneself that the explanation is fabricated. 

To understand why KSemaraja’s lineage was so correct and so prescient 
in advising us to be skeptical of our habitual thoughts and to focus on 
greater intimacy with the nonverbal aspect of reality, it helps to take a page 
or so to discuss confabulation, a breakthrough in cognitive science research 


of the last thirty years. This breakthrough was made possible by test subjects 
who had undergone a surgical procedure to cure severe epilepsy in which 
the two hemispheres of the brain are surgically separated. You need to know 
two simple facts to understand the experiment I’m about to describe: first, 
that all language-processing happens in the left hemisphere, and second, that 
the left hemisphere processes visual information only from the right half of 
the field of vision, and the right hemisphere processes visual information 
only from the left half. In the classic 1985 experiment by Michael 
Gazzaniga, he showed these ‘split-brain’ people different images on a 
screen to the left and to the right. When he showed them a chicken claw on 
the right screen (seen only by the left hemisphere) and a snowbank on the 
left screen (seen only by the right hemisphere) and asked them to then grab 
a plastic toy corresponding with what they had seen, they grabbed a chicken 
with their right hand (which is controlled by the left hemisphere) and a 
shovel with the left hand (which is controlled by the right hemisphere). So 
far so good (but if you need to, read the last sentence several times and 
visualize the scene in front of you to get it straight, because if you 
understand what I’m about to say, it will rock your world). Next Gazzaniga 
asked them (I say ‘them’ to indicate that the experiment was replicated, 
though it was done with one person at a time) why they picked up those two 
objects. The response was invariably something like, “Oh, that’s easy. The 
chicken goes with the chicken claw, and you need a shovel to clean out the 
chicken shed.”*% Since only the left brain has access to language and did not 
see the snowbank, it spontaneously fabricated an explanation for why the 
left hand picked up the shovel, without knowing it was a fabrication. That’s 
called confabulation. In another example, the right brain of a person was 
shown the instruction “Walk,” and the person stood up and started walking; 
upon being asked “Why are you walking?” the response (from the left brain) 
was “Oh, I’m going to get a Coke.” If you don’t have chills yet, consider 
this: further experimentation has shown that this is not only a behavior seen 
in split-brain people: we’re all confabulating, every day. We feel an impulse 
to do something, then make up a plausible reason why we’re doing it. 
Gazzaniga argued, on the basis of his experiments, that there is an 
‘interpreter module’ in the left hemisphere that gives a running commentary 
on whatever the self is doing, even though it has little to no access to the 


real causes or motives of the self’s behavior2% 


Are you getting the picture? It turns out that our fascination with our own 
randomly arising thoughts is misplaced, and we would be better served by 
becoming fascinated with other, nonverbal, features of our experience. Now, 
this is not to dismiss the value of careful, systematic reasoning, which is so 
highly valued in the Tantrik tradition that it is given as one of the ‘limbs of 
yoga’ (i.e., tarka is a yoganga in Tantra). But most of our thoughts are 
randomly arising expressions of our past conditioning. So if you are now 
thoroughly convinced in the value of the vikalpa dissolution practice, let’s 
return to KSema’s formal practice instructions. 


To review, first, we ‘place the mind in the Heart’ by bringing more attention 
to the fact of awareness than what we are aware of. 

Second, we view the thoughts arising within awareness as insignificant 
and meaningless, and thereby enter a state of ‘thinking of nothing in 
particular’ in which the mind’s storytelling naturally subsides, and all kinds 
of thoughts fade into the background. 

Third, we become engrossed with ‘prediscursive reality’—whatever 
presents itself before we have a thought about it. We notice phenomena 
without labeling, and thus become intimate with raw experience, meeting it 
and touching it with our awareness (this is called avikalpa-paradmarsa). 

Fourth, we are instructed to “become intent on the perception that the 
Knower is one’s own awareness.” This statement seems mysterious only 
because the phrase sva-cit-pramatrta is difficult to translate. It literally 
means ‘the fact that one’s awareness is the Knower’ but the connotation in 
KSemaraja’s usage is that ‘awareness is the agent of all experience’. What 
this means is that everything you experience is arising spontaneously from 
the formless Awareness that you are in essence. This can most easily be 
recognized in meditation: if we slow way down, suspend storytelling and 
analysis, and observe phenomena arise and subside, they cannot be seen to 
arise from or subside into anything but Awareness. 

Finally, KSema invites us to notice that this Awareness, in and of itself, is 
‘stainless’: that is, untainted by body-identification, mind-identification, or 
any other kind of identification. This means that it is not limited to or 
contingent on any of those more peripheral layers of selfhood. If you look to 
your direct experience, it is obvious that body, mind, etc. are phenomena 
arising within awareness, not the other way around. And those phenomena, 
even when afflicted by pain, do not alter or corrupt the nature of Awareness 
itself. Check this against your own experience. 


KsSemaraja has given us subtle and powerful instructions. If you 
implement them with a sense of openness and curiosity, you will find your 
way to the state they point toward. What, then, is the result of this practice 
of vikalpa-kSaya? 


Through this nonconceptual self-reflective awareness (avikalpa-paramarsa), 
in very little time one reaches Immersion (samdvesa) into the Fourth State 
and the State Beyond the Fourth, the development of which continually 
opens up and gradually intensifies [until it is complete]. 


I translate the phrase avikalpa-pardmarsa a second time because it is so 
rich: it equally means both ‘conscious contact with prediscursive reality’ 
and ‘nonconceptual self-reflective awareness’. Both describe the opposite of 
living in a vikalpa-determined world. The second translation points to the 
nondual aspect of nonconceptual experience: when you suspend the 
analytical judgmental mind, you see that there is no actual boundary where 
‘self’? ends and ‘other’ begins. Everything is a reflection of the self, and the 
self is a reflection of everything. To reflect on anything is to reflect on what- 
you-are in the form of that thing (or person). 

KSemaraja makes us an extraordinary promise here: committing to the 
practice of vikalpa-ksaya, we can “in very little time” enter into the state of 
Immersion, or oneness with reality as it is. There are two versions of this 
Immersion mentioned here. Briefly, ‘the Fourth State’ (turya) refers to the 
ability to abide in your core, your essence-nature; it is sometimes called 
samadhi. It is called the Fourth because it lies beyond the standard three 
states of waking, dreaming, and deep sleep. ‘Beyond the Fourth’ (turydtita) 
refers to the experience of essence-nature pervading everything, in other 
words it is the unity-consciousness already discussed in Chapters Fifteen 
and Sixteen. When the Fourth State pervades the three normal states, it is 
called ‘Beyond the Fourth’ because it is not a fifth state, but just that 
pervasion of the three by the Fourth. (For more on this, see Tantra 
Illuminated, page 180.) KSemaraja is simply saying here that the practice of 
vikalpa dissolution can take you ‘all the way’, though it must become 
extremely subtle to do so. The process keeps opening up more and more 
(unmisat-vikasa), until the process itself leads you onward, beyond anything 
that can be taught or explained. 

Next KSema quotes scriptural support for his point, as is his wont. 


As it is said in the sacred Recognition text: 


Through letting go of mental constructs with one-pointedness, one 
gradually [adopts] the standpoint of Divinity. [[Svara-pratyabhijnia- 
karika IV.11] 


Once upon a time, an old folktale goes, two mice in search of sustenance 
fell into a vat of milk. They swam about desperately, but could not get out, 
being unable to find any purchase for their little legs on the smooth sides of 
the vat. One mouse said to the other forlornly, “It’s no use; can’t you see? 
There is clearly no way out of this!” And he sank beneath the surface and 
drowned in the milk. The other mouse could not see any way out either, but 
he swam and swam, wondering if there was a way he could not see. Finally, 
as he was getting very tired, his swimming began churning the milk into 
butter, and he found purchase, and just managed to leap out before his last 
gasp. 

In the American version of this folktale, the moral is “Never give up.” But 
the yogic version is more concerned with why the first mouse died. The 
answer is clear: he died of a vikalpa. (And so, too, do many, many humans. 
Vikalpas are the number one cause of violent death.) The second mouse 
remained in unknowing, and trusting the unknown was his salvation. When 
you know you don’t know, you remain open. When you know you don’t 
know, anything is possible. That is the yogic moral to the story. 

As the quote above from the Stanzas on the Recognition of the Divine 
states, you need one-pointedness (ekdgrata) or dedicated focus, like the 
mouse who lived, to dissolve the power that mental constructs have over 
you. The fruit of that dedication is attaining the standpoint of Divinity, 
because being free of bondage to the mind’s stories, you see with a divine 
eye. You experience things as they are, without conceptual overlay. You 
encounter reality as a raw revelation, as an inexplicable awesome mystery 
inseparable from the mystery of your own existence. 

Specifically, ‘the standpoint of Divinity’ (isvarata-pada) refers to the 
nonconceptual experience ‘I am this whole reality’; in other words, unity- 
consciousness.“ This clarification is offered by the great master Utpala 
Deva in his explanation of the verse quoted above. (See also Chapter 
Twelve, above, where the verse that follows this one is quoted.) In that 
commentary, Utpala further explains the kind of one-pointedness needed to 
become free of vikalpas: 


By applying oneself and intensely cultivating those moments when 
one’s mental construct(s) become attenuated, which occur sporadically 
in everyday life, conscious beings in the power of samsara gradually 
attain—through the emergence of the divine power of dynamic agency 
(aisvarya) in its purest distillation—the dissolution of the state of 


limited individuality.“ 


The practice Utpala describes here requires vigilance and presence of mind. 
We are to be on the lookout, in the course of everyday life, for moments 
when our vikalpas are weaker, and value those moments, cherish those 
moments, attribute significance to those moments. This is counter-intuitive 
in the sense that it goes totally against our conditioning, which would have 
us cling to our stories that make sense of the world (even though they 
generate and perpetuate suffering as well), because we feel safer when we 
believe we know ‘what’s going on’, even if that narrative is confabulated, a 
mere regurgitation of cultural conditioning. Usually, when a fundamental 
narrative you hold is undermined in some way, you feel disoriented, 
destabilized, and perhaps fearful as you brush up against the Great 
Unknown. But after the awakening process begins, that fear (at least 
partially) translates into excitement and wonder. Utpala wants us to value 
the temporary disorientation that necessarily precedes full story-dissolution. 
(‘Story-dissolution’ is a convenient shorthand. In fact, what we seek to 
dissolve is compulsive belief in our stories. We do not seek to control our 
minds so tightly that stories have no room to arise.) A rapidly spinning top 
looks stable, and slowing down it becomes more chaotic before it comes to 
rest. In the same way, when you begin fully deconstructing your narratives, 
you might feel disoriented for awhile, a bit lost at sea, wondering what’s 
real and what can be trusted. This is normal. (It can help in this phase to go 
for walks in nature, touching leaves and hearing birds and sitting on earth 
and otherwise having experiences of reality that are undeniable and do not 
compel interpretation.) 

Utpala’s phrasing suggests that we notice and cultivate both versions of 
vikalpa-weakening in everyday life. When a train of thought we’ve been 
riding peters out, giving rise to the possibility of a moment of just being, we 
are to seize those precious moments, instead of, say, immediately reviewing 
the thought-train to see how we got from point A to point Z. With practice, 
every time a train of thought loses steam, you will wake up to the glorious 
opportunity of just being present to your total environment (including, of 


course, your body and your energy-state). This entails becoming less and 
less enraptured by the free-association thought-stream of the conditioned 
mind. This is the simpler version of the practice. The second, subtler one, 
already alluded to in the previous paragraph, is being open to new 
information that disconfirms what you think you know, or being open to a 
different perspective that undermines your established narrative about 
something. (Incidentally, this is an attitude that’s beneficial to all your 
relationships as well.) Not only being open to it, but inviting it in and letting 
it destabilize your established view on whatever the subject is, thereby 
opening you up to the wonder and aliveness of not knowing anything for 
sure, and to the greater flexibility that comes with that openness. 

Instead of passing over these opportunities and retrenching in the apparent 
safety of your fixed opinions, realize that they are walls between you and 
others, and between you and the world as-it-is. Take delight in the many 
opportunities life offers you to see that your static mental pictures of things 
don’t even begin to capture a fluid, complex reality that is continuously 
reconfiguring itself. Resolve to escape the musty museum rooms and 
concrete corridors of the mind-world, and taste the joy of being 
inconceivably what-you-are, in fluid patterns of intuitive relating with an 
ever-fresh universe of being. 


Also in the sacred Spanda [scripture it is said]: 


When the agitation [of vikalpa] dissolves, there is [nothing but] the 
supreme state. | 1.9cd 


The mind-world is one of anxiety and agitation. Anxiety due to a 
subconscious knowing that one’s stories are inadequate, distorted, and self- 
serving, and agitation due to the pressing need to better ‘figure things out’ 
and thus be safer and more secure. Here KSema quotes a half-verse from the 
Stanzas on Vibration. The agitation mentioned in the quote is specifically 
that of a person preoccupied with stories of ‘what should be done’. We 
know this from the first half of the verse, not quoted here, in which a person 
is said to be incapacitated by these ‘should’ stories: rendered powerless by 
the anxiety and agitation that accompanies the belief that one ‘should’ 
conform to extrinsically determined obligations or norms of behavior. But 
perhaps KSema quotes only half the verse because he wants to make a more 
general point: that when the confused mélée of vikalpas subsides through 
these practices, it naturally reveals the still ocean of peaceful being here 


called ‘the supreme state’. What a relief to be free of ‘shoulds’ and ‘should 
nots’, to be free to meet others’ needs out of the joy of contributing to their 
well-being instead of out of the burden of guilt and obligation! It is not 
overpraising such a mode of being to call it the supreme state. And in this 
state, so much more energy and aliveness is available to you. It is probably 
not a coincidence that the verse of the Spanda-karika quoted here occurs 
immediately after a verse (1.8) that is parallel to our Siitra Fifteen, extolling 
as it does the value of atma-bala-sparsa, ‘contacting the innate power of the 
[innermost] self’. Free of the belief in obligation, that you ‘should’ or ‘have 
to’ behave a certain way, you actually have much more ability to make life 
more wonderful for others as well as yourself. 

Ksemaraja climaxes this section by citing an exquisite verse from a lost 
text. It praises the Goddess as the ‘womb of wisdom’; he will cite it again 
further on. 


And in the sacred Hymn to the Womb of Wisdom (Jiana-garbha-stotra): 


O Mother, having completely relinquished attachment to all mental 
activities, [and thereby] radiant from releasing enslavement to the 
pursuit of sense-objects, the people who abide [in that condition of 
freedom] rapidly realize, through experiencing Your grace, that 
supreme state that flows with the nectar of an unremitting, 
unequalled joy. || 


This verse describes saddhakas who have seen the futility of attaching 
significance to the mind’s regurgitations of its conditioning, and who have 
likewise seen that no interpretation or mental model of things could possibly 
capture more than a fleeting fragment of the supremely complex reality of 
this magnificently mysterious universe. These sadhakas are further said to 
be radiant, positively glowing with the joy of finally throwing off their 
dependence on running around after pleasurable experiences. While clearly 
Tantra has nothing against sensual experience, here the key word is 
‘enslavement’ to their pursuit, and that is what we are invited to free 
ourselves from. Indeed, the hunger for certain experiences (whether related 
to wealth, power, status, or sex) effectively pulls us out of our natural 
center. It may be the case that the author of this verse sees the second clause 
as dependent on the first; that is, throwing off enslavement to the pursuit of 
those experiences is much easier if one has deconstructed the social 
conditioning that makes us believe we need them to be happy. A raft of 


studies have now shown that because humans habituate so rapidly to new 
situations, no one is fulfilled by more money, power, status, or sex for very 
long.*%% 

Those who abide in the condition of freedom just described ‘rapidly 
realize the supreme state’. The words chosen for ‘supreme state’, pard dasa, 
suggest that the Goddess this hymn has in mind is Para Devi, the Supreme 
Goddess of the Trika branch of Saiva Tantra. People are said to actualize the 
supreme state, the condition of full awakeness, through experiencing her 
divine grace. What does this mean in a nondual context? Well, Para Devi is 
said to be the personification of pratibha, which simultaneously means 
intuitive insight, embodied instinct, and creative inspiration. So I propose 
that ‘experiencing [Her] grace’ means accessing that intuitive faculty. If 
pratibha is indeed being subtly implied here, that is both significant and 
apropos—for it is this faculty that takes the place of vikalpas in guiding the 
actions of an awakened being. In other words, one who has broken free from 
social and cultural conditioning would be cast adrift with no sound basis for 
decision-making if not for the fact that such freedom gives greatly increased 
access to the deep, nonverbal intuitive faculty that all of us have but few of 
us get quiet enough to sense.*“# Since pratibha is a kind of compass to 
sense the natural flow of the deeper Pattern, it provides a far sounder basis 
for action than our narrow, provincial, ephemeral, and idiosyncratic cultural 
conditioning. Since the Pattern always naturally moves toward harmony, 
following your deepest inner intuition is always the most beneficial course 
for all beings. The ‘voice’ of pratibha, unlike that of the mind, doesn’t 
speak loudly, doesn’t defend or explain itself, but simply offers itself as a 
gift. It often feels like a deep current, a persistent quiet pull toward anything 
that aligns with your essence-nature, and thus is different from desires, 
whims, or fancies. Following that pull immediately yields a feeling of 
‘rightness’, though not following it doesn’t necessarily feel wrong, just less 
right. Following it consistently makes your whole life feel permeated by 
‘flow’ (even though there may be challenges), because you are in harmony 
with the greater Pattern. 

But is “experiencing Her grace” only a code for accessing your innate 
intuitive faculty? On the contrary, the phrase also conveys something closer 
to its literal meaning, because there is always acknowledgment in this 
tradition that we can and do have experiences of what feels like a higher 
power flowing through us. Even though all is one and nothing is other, we 


can feel profoundly blessed by a benevolent force that seems awesome in its 
scope and power. Though you are in your deepest nature non-different from 
that force, don’t you savor and value that experience? In the nondual view, 
there is not a separate divine personality that you must abase yourself to, but 
that doesn’t mean God/dess isn’t real. From the perspective of the embodied 
individual, opening into one’s deeper nature is like surrendering into an 
ocean of Presence, far vaster than you ever imagined yourself to be. The 
habitual ‘small self’ or constructed identity ‘dies’ into that Presence, and in 
that way is graced. Contrary to what you ever expected, the ‘death’ of the 
person you thought you were is joyous beyond compare. There may be a 
little nostalgic regret in letting it go, but if so, it is soon carried away on the 
current of flowing nectar—“the nectar of an unremitting, unequalled joy”. 

What price must we pay to abide in this Presence and access its 
concomitant joy? Here I must come clean with you: the price of Truth is 
everything. That is to say, to realize and abide in the supreme state, you 
must be willing to let go of anything, to sever any attachment, to digest all 
your self-images and see through all your stories, including the ones that 
give you comfort. You don’t get to retain the self-images and stories that 
make you feel good and just relinquish the so-called ‘negative’ ones. They 
are inseparably part and parcel of the same mind-world, and you can’t 
become free of it until and unless you burn the whole house of cards. To do 
that, you have to want Truth more than you want anything else. 

Having said that, you can deconstruct, dissolve, and relinquish your 
obviously negative stories first, but eventually you must see how your 
‘positive’ stories are always sown with the seeds of future suffering. (Take 
for example the stories “He makes me so happy!” or “I have a blessed 
life’—do you see the seeds of suffering in them? What happens when he 
moves on? When tragedy strikes? The enjoyment you derive from the 
‘positive’ story is cancelled out by the suffering of the subsequent reversal. 
The degree to which you’re attached to the ‘positive’ is proportional to the 
suffering you experience when it is undermined or disconfirmed in some 
way. Check this against other ‘positive’ stories you hold.) Even if you have 
only ‘positive’ self-images, you suffer when they are challenged (in a 
degree proportional to your attachment to them), because they are nothing 
but static representations of tiny aspects of your infinite being, and they 
stand between you and direct experience of your essence-nature just as 
much as ‘negative’ self-images. The only difference is they feel better, 


which makes them harder to let go of. But trust me—the unconditioned free- 
flowing joy of abiding in essence-nature makes attachment to the pleasure 
of positive self-images seem like the pathetic dependency of a drug addict. 
Being free of the need for self-images, self-referencing, and egoic narratives 
is a high with no comedown and no side-effects. It is indeed a state that 
flows with the nectar of an unremitting, unequalled joy. 


And this skillful means [of vikalpa-ksaya] is taught first because it is the 
primary one, and because it was presented in the [original] Recognition text. 

As for the [methods of] contraction of energy, etc. [which follow], although 
they were not presented in the [original] Recognition text, nonetheless, 
because they are part of our scriptural tradition I will teach them as the 
occasion demands. For if many [methods] are taught, someone will enter 
into [Immersion] by [at least] one [of them]. 


These sentences are self-explanatory, but note the last sentence, which 
explains the Tantrik strategy of teaching many practices and techniques: 
though just a handful (or even one) of them—if cultivated deeply enough— 
could take you all the way, to do so they must really ‘click’ with you. Hence 
a wide enough range must be offered so that each student can experiment 
and play with the practices until one or several indicate that they will bear 
fruit. Let us then encounter the sampling of Tantrik practices that 
Ksemaraja has chosen. They are a mix of standard and esoteric techniques, 
of the simple and the subtle, and of the formal and the informal. It is a 
selection unique to KSema’s teaching. 


2. Sakti-sankoca 


[a.] ‘Contraction of energy’ means becoming more conscious of it through 
the process of bending it back toward [the Center], even as it is flowing out 
through the doors of the senses. 


This subtle practice is a kind of ‘second attention’: that is, a practice that can 
be cultivated while doing other things, while out and about in the world or at 
home. It’s simple enough to learn: simply take a moment to slow down and 
feel the energy pouring out into the world from within you. Without 
judgment or evaluation, ask yourself, with what kind of energy are my 
senses meeting the world? Is it desirous? Is it anxious? Is it excited? Is it 
grasping? Is it grateful? Is it needy? Is it loving? Is it manipulative? Is it 
accepting? (With practice, you won’t need to label it to feel its qualities.) 


Whatever the kind of energy flowing out, ‘bend’ some of it back inward to 
feel it more fully, kind of like how planet Earth’s magnetic energy moves 
out then arcs back in: Do not attempt to transmute or change the energy— 
that impulse arises from judgment of it. Instead, just be with it for a couple 
of minutes, and if it spontaneously transmutes, fine. If not, equally fine. 


If you’re not energy-sensitive and the instruction to bend some of the 
energy back toward the center doesn’t make practical sense to you, then you 
can accomplish much the same effect by simply placing secondary attention 
in your heart center while you’re doing whatever you’re doing. While doing 
the dishes, or talking to someone, or preparing food, or surfing the Internet, 
keep your primary attention on what you’re doing while simultaneously 
being aware of the feeling in the heart center. Then become aware of the 
connection (or lack thereof) between the heart center and what you’re doing, 
without judgment. Are you feeling frustration and heartache? How is that 
manifesting in your actions and the way you see things? Are you feeling 
open and alive? How is that manifesting in your actions and the way you see 
things? Get curious. Here I’m using words, but let your awareness of your 
energy be as nonverbal as possible. If your attention shifts onto thoughts and 
stories about why you’re feeling a certain way, you’ve lost the practice. 
Come back to the energy itself, and how it’s affecting your relationship with 
your environment, without judgment. If noticing that spontaneously shifts 
the energy to a different frequency, fine. But it’s crucial to practice being 
with what is, without trying to change or resisting change. Just see the 
thoughts and stories that arise, if any, as the epiphenomena resulting from 
your samskaras reacting to the energy moving through you, and remember 
that energy itself is neither bad nor good. (If you blame others for your 
energy state, your words and actions might become harmful, but that doesn’t 
mean the energy itself is bad.) You don’t need to engage the stories or 


decide if they’re true or not; let them spin off like energy dust devils and 
just keep feeling the quality of the energy. Get intimate with your energy. 
As the practice progresses, let go of naming or labeling the energy and 
instead be aware of what it feels like: its ‘temperature’, ‘texture’, ‘color’, 
and ‘frequency of vibration’, as it were (these are metaphors). 

There are many forms of second attention.*~ If you see the value in this 
practice, but can’t remember to do it periodically throughout the day, then 
you might set an alarm to remind yourself. Ideally, you would do the 
practice for a few minutes every hour throughout the day. The increase of 
self-awareness, compassion for yourself, and sensitivity to your total 
environment repays the time invested ten times over. 


As usual, KSema gives a proof-text for the practice, but unusually, he cites 
an ancient Upanisad (c. 300 BcE) instead of a Tantrik source. 


In the first mantra of the fourth chapter of the Katha division of the 
Upanisads of the Atharvanikas, it is taught: 


The Creator pierced [us with] outward-facing apertures; therefore, 
one looks out, not to the inner self. A rare wise man, turning the 
gaze around, looked inward to the self, and tasted immortality. || 
[Katha Upanisad 4.1] 


Not only does our culture encourage us to look outside of ourselves for what 
we seek, but even most religions and spiritual paths encourage us to keep 
looking outward: to dogmatically rely on this or that text, to model 
ourselves after this or that teacher, to compare ourselves to other 
practitioners, to study our astrological chart, to receive this or that 
attunement, to ingest this or that psychotropic ‘medicine’, to acquire the 
right talismans or crystals or holy relics ... the list goes on. But the 
fundamental orientation of a seeker of the truth is inward, not outward. To 
see everything there is to see by looking within. To penetrate through layer 
after layer, until there’s no further to go: and then, intimate with the whole 
of yourself, discerning the difference between core and periphery, between 
abiding essence-nature and its shifting clothing, you ‘taste immortality’, 
meaning you experience directly the part of yourself that is unborn and 
undying. The verse following the one above, Katha Upanisad 4.2, states 
bluntly: 


Childish people pursue outward desires, 

and enter the noose of death spread wide. 

But the wise know what constitutes the immortal, 

and do not seek the stable in unstable things of this world. ||*° 


[b.] Or rather, [contraction of energy] is completely turning back and pulling 
in the [energy] that has flowed out, as a tortoise [suddenly] pulls in his limbs, 
or like the [instinctive] penetration [of prana] into the core on an occasion of 
terror. 


Now Ksema gives another version of the sakti-sankoca practice. This is not 
a form of second attention, for here we are invited to pull all our energy 
strongly inward toward the core, the central channel. Try it this way: when 
you’re feeling scattered, or ungrounded, or anxious, or confused, or 
destabilized, or enraged, or overjoyed, close the sense-gates (eyes, etc.) and 
pull all your energy in toward your center, toward the inner core of your 
being, and feel it fully while letting it stabilize. Even if you can’t close your 
eyes in the situation you’re in at that moment, it can still be beneficial to 
pull everything in toward the center. You may experience your central 
channel (which runs through your gut, heart, throat, and head) intensify with 
the vibration of the rage or confusion or joy or whatever you’re feeling. 
After a moment of feeling it fully, cultivate the sense that there are openings 
at the pelvic floor and the crown of the head so that excess energy can 
discharge down or up if it’s ready to (but don’t try to make it discharge; it’s 
important to let go of the need for control motivated by fear of your 
feelings). 4 

When feeling joy or excitement, it’s a powerful practice to pull it all into 
the core for a few minutes and feel it totally, feel it as pure energy. That’s 
one way to avoid laying down an attachment-samskara. But to do this 
practice with so-called ‘negative’ emotions, you must relinquish the 
culturally conditioned idea that they are harmful or bad in some way. All 
emotions are just energy (Sakti), and we only flow that energy into harmful 
actions when we believe our story about someone else being to blame for 
how we feel. It’s vikalpas that can be harmful, not emotions. If you can 
experience a ‘negative’ (read: unpleasant or challenging) emotion 
nonjudgmentally as pure energy, it becomes ‘food’ for the energy-body. It is 
digested, and then one experiences the subtle vibration of pure being in the 
middle of everything. This is taught in the text KSema cites next. 


As has been taught: 
When that has dispersed, one abides in the eternally arising. | 


While the text cited here is lost, it is probably teaching something similar to 
the practice found in the Stanzas on Vibration at verse 1.22 (with 
commentary). Briefly, when one experiences the arising of rage, joy, 
confusion, or any other intense emotion, one is to dive into it immediately, 
before the mind starts confabulating stories about it, and feel it fully. If 
successful in letting the energy into your very center and feeling it fully, 
then it will soon settle and subside, revealing the very subtle yet very alive 
pulsation that is the pure awareness of being called spanda. (This is the very 
same thing as the subtle pulsation of the maha-mantra ‘I am’ discussed in 
Chapter Twelve.) The text cited just above calls that pulsation, that basic 
awareness of being, the ‘eternally arising’ (nityodita), meaning that it is 
dynamically ever renewing itself even though it is eternal. In fact, the 
Sanskrit phrase used here, nityodita-sthiti (which could also be translated as 
‘stably situated within the eternally arising’), suggests that this spanda state 
is simultaneously still and pulsing, implying the perfect fusion of Siva and 
Sakti. Though being very still and pulsing at the same time might seem like 
a paradox to the mind, it does describe a real experience. Try the practice 
and see for yourself (you might need several attempts to get the hang of it). 

Let’s review then. The Spanda verse I paraphrased above reads as 
follows: 


Enraged or overjoyed, panicked or confused, and wondering what to 
do: when one fully enters into states like these, the innate vibrancy of 
Awareness is demonstrated.*" || 1.22 


The key practice points found only in the Sanskrit commentary on this verse 
and in KSemaraja’s teaching above involve: (1) diving into the feeling when 
it first arises, before the mind starts making stories about it; (2) pulling it all 
the way into the center to feel it more fully; and (3) the fact that the innate 
vibrancy of Awareness is experienced when the emotional energy 
subsides.+“ So when it starts to pass, don’t be so quick to turn your attention 
to the next thing, but rather let yourself abide in the gently pulsing stillness 
—that’s the core of your being. 

This is not to say that you need to wait for an intense emotion to arise to 
do this second sakti-sankoca practice. Anywhere, anytime that you want to 
stabilize yourself in the Center, you can pull all your energy into your core 


and just be with whatever you feel. And if your circumstances are not 
conducive to that, you can always do the first Sakti-sankoca practice 
described above (2.a.), where you bend part of your energy back inward 
while still being engaged in the world. 


Before moving on, let us remember that all the practices in Chapter 
Eighteen are said to accomplish the ‘expansion of the Center’. Since the 
Center can mean ‘fundamental Awareness’ it’s clear enough how the story- 
dissolution practice accomplishes that, but what about sakti-sankoca, the 
contraction of energy practices? Recall that the Center also means the 
central channel, the energetic core of one’s being. Becoming more aware of 
your energy, and pulling some or all of it into the Center is a way of 
expanding your access to that Center. Only when you’ve accessed it can you 
then expand outward in a stable and sustainable manner—and that’s our 
next practice. 
3. Sakti-vikadsa 
‘Expansion of energy’ means the flowing outward of the [energy] which has 
been hidden within through an instantaneous expansion of the entire circuit 
of the faculties [without losing connection to the Center], [in accordance] with 
the method of entering into Bhairava-mudra, as in [the scriptural quote] 
“Attention within [while] gazing outward, neither closing nor opening one’s 
eyes.” 


The wording here implies that this practice should be done subsequent to the 
second Sakti-sankoca practice described just above, since the energy is said 
to be “hidden within”. If these practices are done in succession, that 
constitutes a larger-scale spanda, an oscillation from inward contraction to 
outward expansion. It’s important when expanding awareness that you 
expand out from the Center. Here we are invited to suddenly fling the net of 
awareness wide, meeting everything in the whole field of perception. The 
Sanskrit word used, visphara, means not only ‘expansion’ and ‘opening 
wide’ but is also used to describe a bird spreading its wings and the sudden 
twanging of a bowstring. So it describes a sudden expansion of awareness 
from the center to its widest circumference. It is described above as “an 
expansion of the entire circuit of faculties” because all the sense-gates are 
open and all the senses are fully engaged. (This will be described more fully 
below.) While fully embracing the whole field of perception, you retain 
awareness of what is subtle and internal as well: your felt sense of the 


Center. KSema makes this explicit by telling us that this practice is identical 
to what is called Bhairava-mudra or sambhavi mudra, in which one has 
eyes wide open but retains attentiveness to the inner world. He gives a quote 
from a lost scripture about Bhairava-mudrd that specifies that one is to have 
“Gaze outward, [yet] attention within, without closing or opening the eyes”. 
Doubtless, the last phrase is not an injunction to avoid blinking; rather, it 
suggests that one’s attention should not turn so far inward that one loses 
touch with the ‘external’ world, nor should it turn outward to the extent that 
one loses awareness of the Center. 

You might think this virtually identical to the ‘second attention’ practice 
described above (under 2.a.), but the difference is that here you cannot do 
the practice while engaged in a specific task since you are to be equally 
aware of the whole field of perception. Thus, this practice is in fact a more 
advanced version of the tattva-bhavana practice given in Chapter Eight. The 
differences are: (a) here you expand awareness to the whole field of 
perception suddenly (which is much easier if you’ve been cultivating the 
tattva-bhavana practice), and (b) you retain constant awareness of the 
Center. Fortunately, KSema gives us a bit more guidance about the practice 


by quoting a VaiSnava tantrika who lived perhaps a century earlier“ 


This is [also] taught in the Kaksya-stotra [of Divakara Vatsa]: 


Simultaneously casting all the sense-powers, together with the 
heart-mind, in all directions, each to their respective sense-field, 
and standing in the center, as a golden pillar, you shine forth as the 
singular support of all things. || 


Though this verse’s author was probably addressing the deity Visnu, here 
Ksema clearly understands the ‘you’ in the verse to refer to the practitioner, 
and reads it as prescription rather than description. One is to simultaneously 
‘cast’ the power of sight to the whole visual field, the power of hearing to 
the whole auditory field, the power of touch to the whole tactile field, and so 
on. The heart-mind is also included, meaning that the vibrations of energy 
we Call thoughts and emotions should be embraced to the same degree as the 
images, sensations, sounds, and smells. But precisely to the same degree, 
mind you: in this practice, you are not to see your thoughts and emotions as 
any more significant than whatever sounds you happen to hear, images you 
see, or sensations you feel. The goal is to embrace the whole field of 
perception equally, experiencing everything as a vibration of Awareness. 


Every vibration deserves the same amount of attention, but simultaneously, 
not individually and sequentially. For this you must be quite relaxed, or 
your attention cannot go into ‘soft focus’ and embrace everything together. 

In the second half of the verse we are given a poetic instruction to retain 
awareness of the Center: we are given an evocative image of the central 
channel as a golden column of light. You do not need to try to visualize it as 
such; with practice, you can feel as if your central channel is glowing with 
golden light, and this helps you retain awareness of the Center while 
embracing the whole field of perception. Even more so if you can feel that 
the Center is the ‘singular support of all things’ (visvadhara). That is, as you 
do this practice, you can cultivate the sense that the core of awareness, the 
central channel, the golden column of light, is actually emanating and 
sustaining all the phenomena you perceive. All perceptible things are a form 
of energy, and all that energy is a radiant expression of the Center. This is 
exactly what is meant by the following quote. 


As Bhattasri Kallata also taught: 


through the transformation [of Awareness] into form, etc., [each 
thing] attains its [nature]. 


Kallata, you may recall, is the much-revered author of the Stanzas on 
Vibration. Though we are given only a fragment of a lost text by him here, it 
is clear from context that what is meant is that: (a) Awareness transforms 
itself into all the objects of its experience (visual, auditory, tactile, cognitive, 
etc.), and (b) through this transformation (really more of a permutation) of 
Awareness, each thing attains its nature, i.e., becomes what it is and 
performs its natural function. The word used _ here for 
attains/becomes/performs is siddhi, the same key word found in Sutra One. 

So this practice culminates in the direct realization that Awareness causes 
each and every thing to appear and express its nature by becoming that 
thing. Can you imagine any greater intimacy? Goddess Awareness, we 
might say, so loves all the potentialities inherent in her being that She 
becomes them all. For God so loved the world, She became it. And you are 
She. 


A. §akti-sankoca-vikdsa 


[a.] And the ‘expansion and contraction of energy’ [in the first instance] 
means cultivating and attending to the [two] modes of ‘flowing out’ and 
‘coming to rest’ in the upper abode of the Kundalini. This abode is 


gradually reached through the piercing of the [center] between the eyebrows 
by the subtle prana-sakti, which intensifies gradually through the vibration 
Lof the anusvara of the mantra] in the nasal cavity. 


Practices 4a and 4b activate the central channel fully through stimulating the 
upper and lower Kundalini respectively. Since these teachings were closely 
guarded, KSemaraja uses allusive, elliptical, and cryptic language to 
describe them. I spent a couple of years researching Sanskrit passages that 
might explain these half-a-dozen lines of his text, and though I can’t be sure 
of 100% accuracy, I think most of what I’m about to say is verifiably 
correct. At any rate, here these two practices are explained for the first time 
in print. 

First off, we encounter in this passage the esoteric Kaula doctrine of not 
one but two Kundalinis, an upper and a lower, each of which need to be 
activated so that, flowing freely in the central channel, they may merge. In 
this way, the sexual energy (* lower Kundalini) is sublimated, and the urge 
to transcend to a higher plane (* upper Kundalini) is grounded, and each 
balances the other in the state of embodied liberation. 

In KSema’s teaching, the upper Kundalini is stimulated through the 
esoteric Tantrik technique called uccara, in which a single-syllable mantra 
is raised up the central channel and then vibrated intensely in the nasal 
cavity (see Tantra Illuminated, pages 393). To unify the upper Kundalini 
with the rest of the life-force energy (prana-sakti), that energy must be 
focused through the uccara practice to such an extent that it penetrates both 
the psychic knot in the center of the head, sometime called the maya- 
granthi, and the ajna-cakra (the ‘center between the eyebrows’) above it. 
The prana-sakti yoked to the appropriate bija mantra is said to form a 
‘sound-needle’ (ndda-suci) that pierces the knot of duality, which is 
sometimes analogized to the dense part at the base of a flower. Once it is 
pierced, the ajfd center opens up like a flower blooming (this is sometimes 
called the ‘opening of the third eye’), and there is a free flow of energy to 
the higher cakras at the crown and above. Even more important than the 
opening up of the third eye is the opening of the brahma-randhra (the 
‘gateway to God’) at the crown, as a result of which energy can be drawn in 
and emitted through it easefully. Then one can practice ‘attending to the 
modes of flowing out and coming to rest’ that KSema speaks of, which 
probably refers to a spanda in which upper Kundalini expands and fills the 


body with nectarean joy, then contracts and comes to a sweet place of 
repose, subtly pulsing at the crown. 

Having said all that, you are still probably asking, “But what exactly am I 
supposed to do?” The practice of uccara cannot be fully taught in a book. 
One selects the appropriate bija mantra and utters it in a prolonged fashion, 
using an entire controlled exhale, while feeling its energy rise up the central 
channel from the lower abdomen to the nasal cavity. 





When it reaches that region, it vibrates there in the form of a pure nasal, 
similar to a hum. This sound is denoted in mantras transliterated into our 
alphabet with the character M or Mm, as in OM or HUM. But what specific 
seed-mantra should you use for this practice? That question brings us to the 
origin of the word kundalini, which is a feminine possessive word literally 
meaning ‘having a ring’ (a kundala), formed in the same way as yogini, a 
feminine word meaning ‘having yoga’. So what is the ring alluded to by the 
word’s etymology? It was almost definitely a reference to an old way of 
writing the character Il) hr, which as you can see has a ring formation. You 
see, in the oldest usage of the word kundalini (c. eighth century), it refers to 
a mantric power, a secret seed syllable, probably HRIM. Later, when this 
usage was forgotten, kundalini came to be called ‘the serpent power’ only 
because a serpent sleeps in a coiled shape like a ring. It’s possible, even 
likely, that KSemaraja has two seed-mantras in mind, one for the upper and 
one for the lower Kundalini. If so, the most probable candidates are 
HRAUM and HRIM respectively. 

This is about all I can say about the practice here. Please do not attempt to 
undertake uccara practice without guidance, because doing it incorrectly or 


overdoing it can have undesirable results, up to and including temporary 
psychosis. There are a number of important details to performing it correctly 
and beneficially. 


[b.] And, by nourishing and sublimating the energy in [the region of] the 
lower Kundalini—that is, the ‘sixth face’-—there occurs an ‘immersion into 
sensation’ on the levels of its root, its tip, and its center. 


This practice is parallel to the previous one, in that it seeks to intensify the 
energy such that it may break open a subtle knot (the brahma-granthi) and 
thereby allow the Kundalini to flow freely into the central channel. The 
details, though, are obscured by the vague and elliptical language, because 
this is a sexual practice and as such secret. In the interest of transparency, I 
will say that this is the only practice in Chapter Eighteen that I have not 
personally worked with in any depth. Hence my translation of the details of 
the practice is still provisional, though I have given it much thought, and I 
am reasonably confident of the interpretation I am about to give. 

The first coded term that attracts our attention is the ‘sixth face’. This 
alludes to the ancient teaching of the five faces of Siva, one for each of the 
four cardinal directions and an upward face, that speak the various streams 
of Saiva scripture. The radical, nondual, transgressive Kaula branch of 
Tantra propounded a ‘secret’ teaching of a sixth, lower face that uttered the 
esoteric Kaula scriptures, an undercurrent of revelation considered both 
more powerful and potentially dangerous in the hands of those with 
immature understanding. The mouth of this ‘face’ metaphorically lies at the 
lower terminus of the central channel, and is also called the yogini-vaktra, 
the ‘mouth of the yogini’, where the latter term has a richer range of 
meanings than in mainstream discourse, since the Kaulas honored female 
practitioners and feminine spirits more than any other branch of Tantra.’ In 
yogic practice, then, the ‘sixth face’ is the area of the body and subtle body 
from the kanda to the perineum. 





The kanda (literally, ‘bulb’, like a tulip bulb) is the second cakra in the 
Kaula Trika’s five-cakra system, located in the lower abdomen midway 
between the genitals and the navel (three or four finger-widths below the 
navel and two or three finger-widths inward). It is one of the most important 
energy centers in the subtle body, though it is mostly forgotten today, since 
it is not included in the popular seven-cakra system currently being used 
worldwide. (Though some versions of that system place svadhisthana in the 
location just described instead of at the genitals, in which case it is a 
synonym for the kanda.) It is identical to the so-called ‘secret place’ in 
Tantrik Buddhism, and corresponds exactly to the dan tian (Xia Dantian) in 
Daoist practice. There are two reasons why the kanda is so important: more 
nadis or subtle channels run through it than any other center, and it is 
considered the source of sexual energy. 

So the ‘sixth face’ is the area from the kanda to the perineum (or perineal 
body,“ to be more precise). In most people, especially the sexually 
repressed, sexual energy remains localized to this area. The practice here 
discussed allows the energy to flow upward (as well as radiate in all 
directions), which is important in Tantrik Yoga because: (a) sexual energy is 
a huge source of power that yogis seek to incorporate into their spiritual 
practice, and (b) it must be fully integrated into the total energy system to 
become internally undivided and harmonious. So how does the practice 
effect the energy in this region to achieve these goals? Interestingly, KSema 
here uses the verb pragunikr, which means ‘to nourish/develop’, ‘to 
intensify’, ‘to make smooth and even’, ‘to make virtuous’, and ‘to bring up’, 


in the way one brings up children. He probably has most or all of these 
meanings in mind when he uses the verb with Sakti as its object, and though 
the first meaning is primary, I work in the last two meanings with the word 
‘sublimate’.*“2 So we are to “nourish and sublimate the energy in [the region 
of] the lower Kundalini” which gives rise to “an immersion into sensation 
on the levels of its root, its tip, and its center”. The sensation is, no doubt, an 
orgasmic one, but what are these three ‘levels’? Examination of parallel 
passages reveals that they are the kanda, the penis, and the perineum in 
men, and the kanda (= the cervix), the clitoris, and the perineum for women. 
To obtain an ‘immersion into sensation’ in these three areas powerful 
enough for the energy to flow into the central channel, we are advised to use 
the yogic methods of breath-pause and mantra-awareness. 

Though KsSema doesn’t mention mantra here, remember that in his time, 
the very use of the word Kundalini implied a mantra. The mantra is 
probably HRIM or 00 AIM (note that the central element of the latter is a 
downward-pointing triangle, commonly used to symbolize the yoni). The 
second mantra derives from a parallel source, specifically a scripture of the 
Srividya sect (which once specialized in sexual energy cultivation) called 
the Vamakesvari-mata, in which we find this verse: 


One should focus on the Goddess of the Word,! who is Para, vibrating 
radiantly in the form of the bija, awakening the joy of awareness, 
having shattered the brahma-granthi. || [Visuddhi-magga 4.23d—24c] 


The importance of the breath-pause in this practice is made explicit by 
KsSemaraja’s citation of a verse from the Vijfana-Bhairava, the most 
esoteric scripture of the Trika. 


As taught in the sacred Vijfiana-Bhairava, 


One should cast one’s heart-mind, full of pleasure, into the center 
[point] between the ‘fire’ [at the root] and the ‘poison’ [at the tip] 
with either kevala-kumbhaka or ptiraka-kumbhaka; thus one is 
connected to the bliss of passion.“ || 68 


It’s possible that this verse in its original context is simply teaching one how 
to intensify orgasm as a means to intensify awareness, but by quoting it, 
Ksema implies we should incorporate its instructions into the practice under 
consideration. This verse too uses code or so-called ‘twilight language’, and 
thus is impossible to translate correctly without researching parallel 


passages. One such passage is the commentary on the Vamakesvari-mata 
verse I quoted above: 


The Goddess of the Word in the form of the bija awakens the joy of 
awareness, that is, activates the resonance of consciousness, since she is 
in fact Para, the power of the Center vibrating radiantly, having pierced 
the brahma-granthi totally ... [which is] situated [above] the base of the 
‘locus of generation/birth’ (janma-sthana), between the ‘fire’ and 


‘poison’. +2 


Through this and other sources we can discern that ‘fire’ is a code word for 
the kanda,““. and ‘poison’ for the penis, and the center point between them 
is the perineum.‘ Thus the Vijfiana-Bhairava is telling us to focus our 
attention and enjoyment at the pelvic floor and perineal body, away from the 
place of maximum sensation (the head of the penis for men, the clitoris 
and/or G-spot for women; note the Vijfidna verse is not gendered). It also 
tells us to pause the breath, either at the end of an inhale (vadyu-purna 
meaning puraka-kumbhaka) or at any random moment (kevala-kumbhaka). 
Now in terms of the proper focal point, though the scripture clearly advises 
us to focus on the center, KSema mentions becoming absorbed in all three 
levels (root, tip, and center), so there is a lack of clarity here. However, 
since the brahma-granthi is definitely situated above the perineum, and the 
practice is implicitly supposed to pierce and open up that knot, we probably 
ought to focus on the center point primarily if not exclusively. 

KsSema’s final words on the practice, supposedly explaining the Vijndna 
verse above, if anything leave us a bit more mystified. 


Here ‘fire’ is the place of contraction through penetration; the ‘site of 
poison’ is the place that expands through outflow. Here the verb vis is used 
in the sense of ‘pervasion’ (vyapti)—this [fact] is necessary to understand the 
sense. 


Though the English word ‘penetration’ is suggestive of intercourse, it 
translates as anupravesa, which is ambiguous. The ‘contraction’ mentioned 
could be the spontaneous partial uddiyana-bandha that occurs during sex 
and/or the onset of orgasm (especially for women), or it could refer to a 
yogic practice of penetrating the kanda with extra prana (by means of 
kumbhaka and focused attention) until it ‘ignites’ and reveals its full power. 
In treating the problematic word ‘poison’ (viSa) as code for the genital tip 
(which of course is inherited from a much older tradition), KSema wishes to 


remove any negative association by telling us that the verbal root must be 
taken in the sense of ‘pervasion’ or ‘flow’, suggesting again that visa 
denotes the head of the penis because it is the place that expands due to the 
outflow of sexual fluid. But it is also possible that here we have a subtle 
allusion to the experience of ‘nectar-pervasion’ (amrta-vyapti) in which 
blissful energy pervades the whole body due to the fire of Kundalini 
reaching the crown and spontaneously transmuting to the nectarean bliss 
that transcends mortality (amrta). One reason this is a possible allusion is 
that in the VamakeSsvari-mata, a text primarily about love and sex magic 
(which I quoted above), viSa is a code-word for the first stage of the 
emanation of Kundalini. Thus KSema may be implying here that at the 
moment of orgasm, if the practice was done correctly, Kundalini can enter 
the central channel and surge upward. 

Thus, if Kundalini does surge up the central channel, something 
remarkable happens: since the energy previously confined to the pelvis has 
entered the suSumnd, now the root is the kanda, the center is the heart, and 
the ‘tip’ is the crown of the head. In this second phase of the experience, the 
“place that expands through outflow” is the crown, and the flow in question 


is the nectar-pervasion, as implied by KSema’s gloss of viSa as vyapti.**2 


To understand all the elements of the practice, we have had to combine three 
sources: KSemaraja’s words, the scripture he quotes, and another scripture 
he doesn’t. Let us then state the practice in the simplest possible terms. 
When sexual energy is activated (i.e., during lovemaking or masturbation), 
focus your attention at the perineum (with a gentle mula-bandha) while 
remaining secondarily aware of the whole region from the kanda downward. 
When you feel orgasm approaching, pause the breath and feel/visualize your 
seed-mantra vibrating just above the pelvic floor. If orgasm retreats again, 
repeat the process. If orgasm occurs,‘ continue to hold the breath and feel 
the mantra while consciously letting the blissful sensation permeate the 
kanda and the perineal area as well as the genitals. As soon as the orgasm 
starts to fade, let the energy rise up the central channel with an exhale. 

The practice will be more successful if the kanda has already been 
‘warmed up’ through repeated breath retention, focused attention, and 
visualization practice (e.g., seeing the kanda as a ball of red fire) before 
sexual activity. 


Both these practices (4a and 4b) involve both expansion and contraction, but 
their overall effect is the expansion of the central channel and the 
unimpeded flow of energy within it. 


5. vaha-cheda 


Pausing the ‘flows’, i.e., the apdna and prana moving in the left and right 
[channels], means interrupting them—after bringing them to rest in the 
heart—with the internal utterance of a vowelless phoneme, something close 
to k, h, etc. As taught in the Hymn to the Womb of Wisdom: 


When one’s two lateral channels have flowed to their fullest extent, 
and [one] ‘cuts’ them by a vowelless ‘k’, keeping the mind focused 
on the inner recess of the heart-lotus, then the [veil of] blind 
darkness is torn, and there arises the sprout of Your wisdom, which 
can produce the state of highest Divinity, even for the bound soul. || 


This practice presumes a basic understanding of the three primary channels, 
discussed on pages 387-389 of Tantra Illuminated. It is a simple but 
esoteric practice that, like the previous one, is said to awaken Kundalini. 
Note that while practice four focused on the energy centers in the lower 
belly and the head, this one focuses on the heart, and thus all three major 
centers along the central channel have a corresponding activation practice. 
For your awakening to be complete, you must awaken on the levels of head, 
heart, and gut (and then integrate the awakenings). 

This practice is deceptively simple: assume a yogic posture and take a few 
long, deep breaths, then after the most complete exhale you can comfortably 
do, inhale into the heart region, focusing the prana-sakti there, then when 
you feel full, pause the breath and still the prana by hovering right on the 
edge of saying the letter ‘k’ (or a word beginning with k, such as Kali) while 
staying acutely aware of the innermost point of the heart-center. (You don’t 
have to worry about the anatomy; just focus on whatever feels like the 
innermost point.) You should experience a kind of ‘pregnant pause’ 
combined with profound stillness for at least a few seconds. When holding 
the breath becomes uncomfortable, exhale (without actually saying the k- 
word) and repeat. 

The text KSema quotes, you may recall from an earlier citation (under 
practice one) is a hymn to the Goddess, so the ‘sprout of Your wisdom’ is 
meant to suggest Kundalini. We more commonly encounter the expression 
‘sprout of flame’, but the word used here for ‘wisdom’, vidya, also means 


‘goddess mantra’ in Tantrik terminology; therefore, I am confident that 
when Ksema describes the practice as “the internal utterance of a vowelless 
phoneme, something close to k, h, etc.” he is subtly implying that the 
practitioner should in fact hover on the edge of saying not a letter, but a 
mantra beginning with that letter. This can be a powerful way to access the 
energy of an esoteric goddess-mantra without uttering it. If you stay present 
with the experience of being about to say the mantra, while retaining the 
heart-center awareness, the practice can be powerful indeed. 


6. adyanta-koti-nibhalana 


The ‘beginning point’ is the heart; the ‘ending point’ is the dvadasanta 
[above the crown]. Focusing on them at the moment of the emerging and 
coming to rest of the prana is cultivating the practice of settling the mind. 


This is a beautiful, simple, powerful practice. As you may know, the flow of 
life-force energy (prana-sakti) is strongly linked to but not identical to the 
flow of the breath. In this practice, you simply feel as if the exhale is 
beginning from the base of the heart and flowing vertically up the central 
channel, out the crown of the head, and ‘coming to rest’ at a point about 
eight inches above the head, the upper limit of the energy-body. Then 
imagine that the inhale is beginning from that same point, traveling down 
the central channel, and coming to rest in the base of the heart. Through 
focused attention, you can direct the subtle energy of the prdana in this way, 
even though the physical breath is moving out the nose or mouth. (With 
practice, you may even feel that the middle of the top of your head is 
slightly cooler on the inhale.) For some people, it helps them focus to 
imagine a tiny point of light (bindu) riding on the current of prana and 
moving between the two points. Whether you use the bindu or not, if you 
can get absorbed in this practice, it does indeed settle the mind remarkably 
well. 

Next KSema quotes that central practice text of the Trika, the Vijfana- 
Bhairava. Curiously, he does not quote the famous verse with which that 
scripture begins its practice instructions though it would seem appropriate 
here, since it describes essentially the same practice. Perhaps this was 
because he assumed his audience knew it so well. Instead he quotes a couple 
of verses that describe the benefits of focusing attention on the two points of 
the practice, the heart and the dvadasanta. Though he doesn’t quote the 
verse in between these two, I include it here because it is relevant. 


As taught in the Vijfiana-Bhairava: 


With one’s sense-faculties dissolved in the space of the Heart—in 
the innermost recess of the Lotus—with one’s attention on nothing 
else: O blessed Lady, one will obtain blessedness (saubhdgya). || 49 


Though any of the cakras can be visualized as a lotus, the heart is described 
as such much more frequently than the others. This verse advises the yogin 
to focus awareness deep in the subtle center of the heart, like a bee nestled 
in the enfolding petals of a half-opened lotus, with such one-pointed 
attention that it is as if all the sense-faculties—vision, hearing, etc.— 
dissolve into that inner space. But the purpose of citing the verse here is just 
to establish the significance of the lower of the two breath-points: where the 
exhale emerges and the inhale comes to rest. 





By thoroughly dissolving the mind into the dvadasanta of one’s own 
body, the goal of Reality becomes certain for one of steady 
discernment. || 50 


Wherever you may be, whatever you may be doing, cast your 
attention into the dvadasanta. As your mental agitation dissolves 
moment by moment, you will be transformed in a matter of days. || 
ol 


As noted, the dvadasanta (literally, ‘end-of-twelve’) is the uppermost limit 
of the energy-body, depicted in many religions as a halo. The literal 
meaning derives from using the width of a finger as a measurement; twelve 
finger-widths being about eight inches above the head. The exact 
measurement is not too important, however. As the verse suggests, you can 
simply practice casting your attention to the point that feels like that upper 
limit. To experience the transformation the verse promises, however, you 
must do the practice constantly: whenever you notice you’re having a 
thought that you don’t absolutely need to be having, you throw your 


attention up to the dvadasanta. If you do this a hundred times a day or more, 
within a few days you can indeed experience an altered state, one that 
includes greater awareness of the energy-body. But the purpose of citing the 
verse here is again simply to establish the significance of the dvadasanta. 
KSemaraja invites us to experience the relationship between these two 
subtle points, connected by the movement of prana. The practice he gives is 
much more effective than either of the two Vijnana-Bhairava verses he cites 
considered separately. However, as I mentioned, that scripture does have a 
well-known verse (or two) that gives almost exactly the same practice, 
curiously not cited by KSema: 


The Supreme Goddess [constantly] articulates herself as the life-giving 
flow of breath: the exhale rising up, and the inhale—the movement into 
embodiment—descending. By pausing at the two points of their arising, 
and filling them [with silent awareness], [one abides in] the still state of 
fullness. || 24 


By not turning back the inner and outer breaths too soon from the pair 
of spaces [where the breath pauses], the still space of awareness 
underlying the movement of prdana is revealed. || 25 


The only nuance Ksema has added to the practice as given in these two 
verses is that we are invited to pay attention not only to the pause between 
the breaths, but also to the emerging of the breath-energy after each pause, 
and the coming to rest of the breath-energy just before each pause. Thus the 
spatial elements of the heart and the dvadasanta are more significant than in 
the verses just above, for it is at those points that the breath-energy emerges 
and comes to rest. For this reason KSema calls the practice Gdyanta-koti- 
nibhalana, ‘focusing on the beginning and ending points’. 


7. unmeSa-dasa-niSevana 


The phrase ‘and so on’ [in the sutra] is [referring to] the practice of attending 
to the ‘unfolding’ phase [of each new cognition or energy-state]. As it is said 
in the Stanzas on Vibration: 


[When one is occupied with one cognition, and another (unrelated) 
cognition arises (spontaneously)], that should be known as the 
‘unfolding’ (unmesa); one should focus on that in oneself. || 3.9 


Considering the very few words KSemaraja uses to describe this practice, 
one might think it must be very simple. But in fact it is so subtle and so 


nonconceptual that KSema no doubt thinks it pointless to try to explain it in 
words. In terms of his teacher’s schema of the three updyas (covered in 
detail in Tantra Illuminated), this practice belongs to the nonconceptual 
Sambhava-upaya, about which little can be said. However, I did my best to 
explain it on pages 349-355 of Tantra Illuminated. Here we can investigate 
it more precisely. 

KSema again quotes a verse from the Stanzas on Vibration (Spanda- 
karikad), one that defines the technical term unmesa. The verse has an 
implicit argument that our fundamental awareness is not static, actionless, 
and unchanging as some nondualists argue, but rather is the source of the 
various shifts in energy state, mood, thought, or focus that occur throughout 
the day in everyday life. If the cause of a new cognition were simply the 
previous cognition (as some Buddhists argue), how—while one is occupied 
with a particular train of thought—could a novel, unrelated, or unexpected 
thought or impulse arise? The cause of each new thought, impulse, or shift 
in energy state is simply your essence-nature (svabhdva), which expresses 
itself through this innate vibrancy, this creative upsurge called unmesa. This 
is how it is explained in the commentaries.“ But here’s where it gets subtle: 
it’s not that essence-nature is responsible for the content of the thought that 
arises, which, after all, is inevitably expressive of one’s conditioning— 
rather, it is the source of the urge to shift one’s attention in a different 
direction, whether that manifests as a different line of thought, a desire to 
eat or to stretch, a pull to reach out to another person, or whatever. In other 
words, it is the source of the impulse to shift in some general direction (such 
as toward outward activity, inward contemplation, or connection) which is 
then immediately interpreted by the conditioned body-mind in some specific 
way. Thus unmesa is variously translated as ‘creative upsurge’ or ‘emerging 
expansion’ (Sanderson), ‘burgeoning of consciousness’ (Paul Muller- 
Ortega), and ‘initial unfolding’ (Mark Dyczkowski). 

But what is the actual practice? It is very subtle, because we are invited to 
be so self-aware that we can sense the feeling of our deeper consciousness 
being about to produce a new thought or energy-state or shift of some kind, 
like a bubble rising through the water just before it reaches the surface, or 
like a belch a few seconds before it happens, only more subtle. Now, for 
most people this practice requires slowing down so much, and cultivating 
such continuous self-awareness, that it can only be done on retreat rather 
than in day-to-day life. However, the practice should not require removing 


oneself from society nor should it involve obsessive self-monitoring. Rather, 
it invites a spirit of real curiosity and fascination with the shifting currents 
of consciousness in everyday life. To make it a part of your daily practice, 
you can approach it through an easier version. If you can’t or don’t notice 
the feeling of your deeper self being about to give rise to a shift, you can at 
least catch hold of the first moment of perception of that shift when it arises. 
In this somewhat easier version of the practice, you simply notice when a 
different mood or energy-state starts to steal over you, and try to feel what it 
feels like without labeling or analyzing it for as long as possible (even if 
that’s just a few seconds). If you’re not clear what I’m talking about, 
examples might be: a shift from energized to tired, or vice versa; from not- 
hungry to hungry, or vice versa; from feeling discouraged to feeling 
determined, or vice versa; or countless other possibilities—but try to feel the 
shift without labeling it. Try to be with the ‘vibe’ of the new state or mood 
without labeling or interpreting it for a few seconds or a few minutes. Also, 
when you suddenly have a great idea or realization, notice that it 
spontaneously arose out of nowhere—that ‘nowhere’ is your essence- 
nature! In fact, haven’t all the best ideas you’ve had arisen in such a way, 
rather than through worrying over a problem? 

Technically, it’s the pure energy of inspiration that arises from essence- 
nature, not the verbal content of the idea. If the wave of energy is strong 
enough, it ‘attracts’ to itself cognitive structure as it rises through the 
subconscious and then the conscious mind, like a magnet attracts iron filings 
as it slides across a table. To increase the frequency of such inspiration, 
meditate more—because it is when you give everything more space, and let 
your system settle into stillness and openness, that essence-nature has 
‘room’ to produce more waves of inspiration. In Abhinava Gupta’s 
formulation, the creative upsurge (unmesa), when unimpeded, gives rise to 
the wave of inspiration (Urmi) that culminates in action (kriyd-sakti) that 
expresses your essence-nature. 

What is the benefit to this practice of “attending to the unfolding of each 
new cognition or energy-state”? Perhaps surprisingly, the Stanzas on 
Vibration (3.8) claim that it destroys gldni: depression, lethargy, inertia, 
torpor, apathy, and/or cynical pessimism. This is because in the Tantrik 
view, these states are the result of ignorance of your real nature. Feeling 
disempowered, with an attitude of “What’s the point?” can only occur when 
you don’t have full access to the innate power of your deeper self. Glani, 


then, is the opposite of the bala discussed in Chapter Fifteen. If you do the 
practice here discussed assiduously, you start to experience for yourself that 
you (what you really are), not your circumstances or life-situation, are the 
source of all spontaneous inspirations and all possible shifts in energy. This 
realization is empowering, and it sweeps away the various depressive states 
of glani. If the realization goes deep enough, then g/ani can no longer gain a 
foothold. 

But, you might say, if essence-nature, the fundamental vibration of my 
awareness, is the cause of all the various shifts in energy, doesn’t that mean 
it also triggers the shift from enthusiasm to tiredness, from confidence to 
doubt, not just the another way around? Yes and no. In the mode of 
concealment (lack of self-awareness), any ‘downshifting’ initiated by deeper 
awareness can be interpreted by the conditioned mind negatively. However, 
once you start accessing your innate power, though of course you still 
experience downshifting, it is now seen for what it is: an invitation to rest, 
or to inward contemplation, or to softening and listening, or to caring for the 
body, all of which are so necessary to a life lived as an empowered and 
effective expression of your essence-nature. In other words, if you can 
respect the spanda or natural oscillation between energized and tired, 
between full and empty, then over the long term you will have more total 
energy, and more enjoyment of life as well. 

Though of course I can’t be sure of a cause-and-effect relationship, I 
certainly experience much less glani and more confidence, self-acceptance, 
and enthusiasm since I began these practices. The Spanda-karikad verse 
KsSema quotes above says, speaking of unmesa (the initial arising of each 
new state), svayam tam upalaksayet, which means both ‘one should focus 
on that in oneself’ and ‘one should experience it for oneself’. And so you 
should, if you want to access your innate power and joy more fully. A 
Krama text, describing the fruit of this practice, speaks of “the immersion 
into the feeling of wonder at each new form of awareness”.*”? In attending to 
the unfolding of each new cognition or energy-state, a sense of wonder does 
begin to arise as you start to realize that every state you experience is 
irreducibly unique, and only the reductive mental filter made it seem 
otherwise. 

It takes patience, of course, and real curiosity. If the variations on the 
practice discussed above seem too subtle or difficult, you can prepare for the 
full practice by just checking in with yourself a dozen or more times a day 


(set an alarm if you have to): slow down, take a breath, look inward, and 
ask, “What does it feel like to be me right now?” When you ask this, try to 
just feel the answer instead of responding to yourself in words. Do this for a 
few weeks, and you may find that everything written above makes more 
sense, and you can begin experimenting with it. 


8. ramaniya-viSaya-carvana 


Likewise encompassed [by the phrase ‘and so on’] are [practices] such as the 
relishing of a beautiful sense-object. 


This kind of micro-meditation is straightforward and easy to do, so it is 
rather surprising that few yogis do it every day. You simply take a few 
minutes to go fully into the experience of tasting good food or drink, or 
listening to beautiful music, or smelling a flower, or feeling a caress. We all 
enjoy these things, but how often do we give them one-pointed attention for 
at least a few minutes at a stretch? Despite the fact that such presence 
increases the pleasure of the experience, we feel so much scarcity around 
time that we compulsively multitask, whether reading our newsfeed while 
eating, or listening to music only while doing other work. It nourishes the 
soul to become completely absorbed in good food or drink or music for even 
just three or five or nine minutes. 

Tantrik Saivas regarded ramaniya-viSaya-carvana, relishing a beautiful 
sense-object, as an important spiritual practice, sometimes referred to as 
‘feeding the goddesses of the senses’. All the ‘sense-goddesses’ should be 
regularly nourished with beauty, such that they bestow their ‘blessing’, 
which is an increased capacity to see the whole world as beautiful. 

Rather than explain the practice himself, KSema lets scripture speak, 
citing again one of his favorite practice texts. 


As taught in the Vijnana-Bhairava itself: 


One should meditate on the state of fullness that expands due to the 
delight of savoring good food and drink, and that joy will become 
sublime. || 72 


The yogin who relishes music and song to the extent that he merges 
with it becomes filled with unparalleled happiness, attains 
heightened awareness, and experiences oneness with the Divine. || 
73 


Wherever the mind delights, let your attention linger there. In any 
such experience, the true nature of supreme bliss may shine forth. || 
74 


These verses are self-explanatory, though a word about the context of the 
last of them may be helpful. This summary verse (74) gives the basic 
principle of the practice, which involves a shift from appetitive consumption 
to aesthetic awareness. To explain, when your attitude is one of 
‘consuming’ experiences, you look to the next one as soon as the peak of 
intensity of the previous one has passed but before it is complete. By 
contrast, the Tantrik yogi cultivates aesthetic awareness, a different mode of 
experience in which one savors not only the peak of the experience, but the 
sublime way in which as it slowly fades, it merges into one’s very being. 
For example, when enjoying a single piece of fine chocolate, if you stay 
with the experience for as long as possible, you will notice that even when 
the actual taste has dissolved, there remains, for several moments or a 
minute, an impression of the delicious taste within awareness—‘chocolate- 
flavored consciousness’, if you will. Absorbing and digesting that, as well 
as the food-stuff itself, means not only enjoying the experience to the full, 
but also that it will not leave the residue of an attachment-samskara. (Just 
as, if you digest a painful experience, it will not leave an aversion- 
samskara; review Chapter Eleven if this is not crystal clear to you.) Thus 
the verse says, “Wherever the mind delights, let your attention linger there.” 
This is cultivating aesthetic awareness—slowing down, going deeper into 
the experience, and being intimate with each phase of it. It only takes a few 
extra minutes, but it orients you to all of life differently. You notice and 
savor beauty more fully. You begin to see with the eye of the great poets 
and artists (anyone can, as it turns out). You feel more deeply fulfilled by 
less. You realize that in the appetitive mode you chased after more and 
‘better’ experiences only because you didn’t let the ones you already had all 
the way in. You felt half-empty much of the time only because you didn’t let 
the beauty around you fill you completely. Cultivating this practice, you 
come to know that there is so much beauty all around, more than enough to 
satiate you on any given day, if you just know how to look, and “let your 
attention linger.” In any such experience, anywhere, anytime, the true nature 
of supreme bliss may shine forth. 


Thus, one may infer other [similar practices] as well, such as meditation on 
oneself when full of joy. 


Since KSema tells us that we may “infer” other practices, and gives the 
example of “meditating on oneself when full of joy” (Gnanda-purna- 
svatma-bhavana, where bhavand can mean ‘fully experiencing’ as well as 
‘meditating’ or ‘contemplating’), he is indirectly suggesting that we look to 
the Vijfana-Bhairava for yet more practices that are effective for the 
expansion of the Center. For in that text, the first to teach micro- 
meditations, we find two verses on meditating on oneself when full of joy: 


Meditate on your own body, or the whole world, as full of your innate 
joy. Through that inner ‘nectar’, you will suddenly experience sublime 
bliss. || 65 


When you feel great joy, as when seeing a [beloved] relative after a 
long time, meditate on it. Let the mind dissolve into it; become one with 
it. || 71 


Because KSemaraja points us toward this text for further practices, I am 
planning the publication of a full translation of the Vijfana-Bhairava as a 
sequel to this book, to be released at the end of 2018. That book will also 
include The Flowering of One’s Innate Awareness (Svabodha-mafjari), 
which is itself a short sequel to the VijAana-Bhairava, and like it is full of 


micro-meditations.“° 


These [nine practices] and other [ways not here taught] are the means in our 
system for the expansion of the Center. || 18 || 


We have seen that the nine practices (actually eleven, because #2 and #4 
include two distinct practices each) of Chapter Eighteen constitute a variety 
of ways to increase one’s access to the Center—the metaphorical and literal 
core of one’s being—and to the Central Power of the kundalini-sakti. Not 
only do they increase access to that inner reality, they also nourish and 
expand its energy. Practices #4a, #4b, and #5 activate the three primary 
centers along the central channel and all three of those practices are said to 
stimulate or nourish the Kundalini. Practice #6 moves prana up and down 
the central channel, touching its uppermost limit. Practice #7 greatly 
increases self-awareness (vimarsa) and thus ‘expands the Center’ 
metaphorically, as did Practice #1. Practice #8 literally expands that central 
domain, by feeding the goddesses of the senses, whose energies converge 


and merge into the central channel, the abode of Awareness. You can 
review the practices through the summary below. 


This concludes our study of Sitra Eighteen and its commentary. 


[xlvii] Everything you need to do The Work is available free on the website thework.com. 

[xlviii] Those raised in the Judeo-Christian tradition might compare pratibha to the “still small voice” with 
which God spoke to Elijah (1 Kings 19). 

[xlix] Or one could translate, “The innate vibrancy of awareness is situated within the states of rage, joy, 
panic, or confusion that one fully enters into.” 

U1] The Goddess of the Word is invoked because in this text, the sexual energy is sublimated into creative 
energy in the form of literary talent and eloquence. 


Summary of the practices given in Chapter Eighteen: 


. Dissolution of mental constructs: vikalpa-ksaya 

. Contracting energy: Sakti-sankoca (two varieties) 

a. turning awareness within even as sense-energy is flowing 
out (= second attention) 

b. completely turning back the energy; pulling all the way into 
core 

. Expanding energy: sakti-vikasa (contacting the entire sense-field 

while connected to center; = tattva-bhavana) 

. Expanding and contracting energy: sakti-sankoca-vikdasa 

a. uccdara: stimulate the upper kundalini through mantric 
vibration in the nasal cavity, thus piercing the maya- 
granthi, allowing for energy flow out from and back to 
dvadasanta 

b. stimulate lower kundalini (sexual energy), to give rise to 
an immersion into ‘inner sensation’ in root, center, and tip, 
especially center 

. Pausing the flows: vaha-cheda (bringing prana-apana to stillness 

thru accessing icchd in the heart-center by means of the ‘vowelless 

k’) 

. Settling the mind by paying attention to the breath’s point of 

emergence and its point of coming to rest (in heart and dvadasanta): 

adyanta-koti-nibhalana 

. Bringing attention to the moment of unfolding, the initial arising of 

any energy state: unmeSa-dasa-niSevana 

. Relishing a beautiful experience (food, drink, music, etc.): ramaniya- 

viSaya-carvana 

. Meditating on oneself when full of bliss: ananda-piirna-svatma- 

bhavana 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 


Ksemardja’s original text 


The Joy of Awareness discovered through the expansion of the Center is the 
samadhi of the Tantrik yogi, also known as samavesa and samdpatti. Now the 
method to make it continuous (nityodita) is taught: 


When emerging slowly from deep meditation, while still feeling its 
effect, contemplate the oneness with Awareness: practicing this 
again and again, one will attain a samadhi that continuously 
arises. || 19 || 








The Tantrik yogt, 
who has attained Immersion into the Center, 
in the post-meditative state as well, 


swaying blissfully—as if drunk—with the afterglow of the sweet 
taste of samadhi, 


sees the mass of existent things dissolving into the Sky of 
Awareness like wisps of autumn cloud. 


Again and again taking the support of the turn within, 


touching pure oneness with Awareness through the method of 
inward-turning samadhi, 


eventually there is no longer a ‘post’-meditative state: 
he has become one for whom samadhi is the One Taste. 
As it is taught in the Krama-siutra, 


By means of the krama-mudra, whose nature is internal, the practitioner 
becomes immersed even while focused outward. [How?] In this 
process, first one enters within from the external; then, because of that 
Immersion, from the interiorized state an ‘entry’ into external forms 
comes about. Thus the ‘seal-sequence’ has both internal and external 
aspects. 
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This is the meaning of this passage: It is called krama-mudra, the ‘seal of the 
sequence’, because the Fourth, the Power of Awareness ‘seals the sequence’ 
consisting of the emission, stasis, and retraction cycles of cognition: that is to 
say, it makes one with itself the sequence that it governs. By means of this 
krama-mudra, whose nature is ‘internal’ in the sense that it is perfect ‘T’- 
awareness, the ‘practitioner’ (i.e., the Tantrik yogi) is ‘immersed’, meaning he 
directly experiences the expansion of the Supreme Power of the Center, even 
while ‘focused outward’, i.e., engaged with sense-objects. 


In that process, ‘one enters within from the external’, meaning that from the 
normal state of devouring the mass of sense-objects one enters into the most 
fundamental plane of Awareness, an Immersion that takes place simply through 
that ‘devouring’. By the power of that inward Immersion alone, meaning from 
direct experience of the essential nature of the Power of Awareness, “an ‘entry’ 
into external forms comes about”, meaning an Immersion into the mass of sense- 
objects appearing as objectivity is produced through the act of ‘flowing forth’. 
This extroversive Immersion has as its essence the revelation that everything is 
the ‘crystallized’ form of the dynamic flowing essence of Awareness (cid-rasa). 


Thus, this continuously arising, ever-fresh Immersion has both internal and 
external forms. It is called a mudra because it bestows joy (mud)—given that its 
very nature is the highest bliss—and because it dispels (dra) bonds. And it is 
called mudra because it ‘seals’ everything within the Fourth State. This mudra is 
furthermore called a krama (sequence), because it manifests of the sequences of 
emission, stasis, reabsorption, and because its nature is to appear as those 
sequences. || 19 || 


| Ba 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


with explanation 


The Joy of Awareness discovered through the expansion of the Center is the 
samadhi of the Tantrik yogi, also known as samavesa and samapatti. Now 
the method to make it continuous (nityodita) is taught. 


Here KSemaraja uses three key terms for spiritual experience, specifically 
the kind of spiritual experience that results from awareness cultivation and 
meditative practice. He tells us that he regards the three terms as synonyms, 
which is ecumenical of him, since each term belongs to a different branch of 
the Yoga tradition: samdvesa is unique to Tantrik Yoga, while samadhi is 
the term of choice in Classical Yoga (i.e., that of Patafjali and similar 
teachers), and samapatti the preferred term in Buddhist yogic discourse.*“2 
Here KsSema also reveals his particular bias, because he says that these 
terms are also synonymous with cid-ananda, the Joy of Awareness, which 
as we have already seen refers in his teaching to the experience of unity- 
consciousness, of the all-inclusive ‘I’-sense. But in fact, while samdvesa is 
often used in other sources in this very sense, samadhi and samapatti more 
usually refer to deeply interiorized states, sometimes so interiorized that one 
loses awareness of the external world. As we will see, KSema does address 
this apparent discrepancy, since his main point in Chapter Nineteen is to 
present the Tantrik teaching of two primary types of samadhi, an 
introversive one and an extroversive one, and to explain the relation 
between the two. While his lineage acknowledges as many as 150 subtypes 
of spiritual experience, he wants to emphasize the primacy of these two. In 
describing their relation, he gives us an incredibly powerful tool for 
integrating whatever degree of self-realization one has into the fabric of 
one’s daily life. 

Now, recall that he already addressed the importance of integration in 
Chapter Sixteen, where we learned about the significance of experiencing 
all the layers of apparent selfhood—the body, heart-mind, pradna, and the 


Void—as expressions of the unborn undying clear light of Awareness that 
you fundamentally are. Here in Chapter Nineteen, the emphasis is on seeing 
everything whatsoever as expressions of that same essence-nature. This shift 
in perception is accomplished by a daily practice of turning deep within and 
touching the core of your being, and then turning outward into the world, 
bringing the nectar of that Presence with you and infusing it into all that you 
perceive and experience. Note that the key practice of Chapter Nineteen 
presumes success with the techniques of Eighteen, because to infuse the 
energy of the Center—the Core of being—into every cognition, perception, 
and action, you must be actually touching into that Core. By contrast, if you 
are accessing only a mental construct of your essence-nature, and attempting 
to integrate all your perceptions and actions with that mental construct, you 
are heading down the road of building yourself a spiritual ego—a dangerous 
path indeed. 

How do you know that you are authentically touching into the Core, and 
not just a subtle and refined mental construct thereof? Well, this is the 
hardest thing to point to in words, but here are some clues. First of all, the 
effect of accessing the Core is more humbling than exalting; it softens you, 
makes you more open, more receptive, more willing to be with what is. 
There is unwavering strength in the Core, but it never needs to make a show 
of force or bravado. There is a kind of inner knowing that doesn’t speak in 
words, that doesn’t argue or justify or explain itself. The dominant 
experience of the Core, however, is stillness and silence—a deep, 
nourishing, silent stillness pervaded by the wordless awareness of being. It 
is an alive silence. A stillness quietly full with presence. A spacious 
openness quietly full of infinite possibility. Being ‘there’ can feel like gently 
balancing on the leading edge of the present moment, in sweet anticipation 
—of nothing in particular. Or it can feel like reposing in the place of 
absolute groundedness: the ocean floor under all the currents, or the still 
point at the center of the turning world. 

This tradition is also careful to distinguish the Awareness of the Center 
from that of the Void, though the difference is very subtle. The inner Void, 
which many people experience at some point in their meditation practice, is 
also completely still and silent, but compared to the stillness of Core, it has 
an empty feeling, like interstellar space, whereas Core is permeated with 
aliveness. The Void per se has no energy, whereas Core very gently pulsates 
with the wordless ‘I am’. And lastly, the Void is empty of any desire or will, 


whereas, as KSemaraja will suggest, reposing in our true Center gives rise to 
an impulse to engage with the world from that place of centeredness. 
Remember though, you can be in the Center/Core at the same time as 
experiencing anything else, and when you experience the Void from the 
perspective of the Center, it reveals itself as shining emptiness, radiant 
nothingness, and/or alive stillness, as described above. But how do we learn 
to experience any layer of being—from the Void to external objects—from 
the perspective of the Center? Sutra Nineteen (and its commentary) has the 
answer. 

This siitra presents us with a crucial and powerful practice almost 
unrecognized today. It addresses the unique moment known as vyutthana— 
the several-minutes-long process of coming out of deep meditation, of 
moving from fully introversive awareness to the extroversive state. It is in 
this vyutthana phase that we have a golden opportunity to integrate the 
former with the latter. KSema teaches us that the way we transition out of 
deep meditation (samadhi) is just as important as the meditation itself. 


|| SAMADHI-SAMSKARAVATI VYUTTHANE BHUYO BHUYAS 
CID-AIKYAMARSAN NITYODITA-SAMADHI-LABHAH || 19 || 


When emerging slowly from deep meditation, while still feeling its 
effect, contemplate the oneness [of whatever is perceived] with 
Awareness: practicing this again and again, one will attain a 

samadhi that continuously arises. 


And here is the siitra again with word-by-word breakdown: 


When emerging slowly (vyutthane) from deep meditation (samadhi), while 
still feeling its effect (samskdra), contemplate (Gmarsa; = vimarsa) the 
oneness (aikya) [of whatever is perceived] with Awareness (cit): practicing 
this again and again (bhiyo bhiyas), one will attain (Iabhah) a samadhi that 
continuously arises (nityodita-samadhi). 


The practice described here is simple: if in meditation you abide in your true 
Center (as described above), even only for a few moments, then, when 
coming out of meditation and opening the senses to the ‘external’ world, let 
yourself perceive whatever you perceive as a direct expression of the 
fundamental Awareness of the Center. In other words, let yourself perceive 
whatever you perceive as a direct expression of what you are at Core. 


Everything you experience, without exception, is a direct expression of the 
simple, sweet, quietly alive sense of being at the Center. But you don’t 
necessarily realize this automatically, hence the practice given here. The 
moments of vyutthana—the liminal space between samadhi and the state of 
being actively engaged with the world—are the golden opportunity to 
integrate whatever arises in the sphere of perception into the ever-expanding 
sense of ‘I’-ness until it becomes totally all-inclusive. Then your samadhi 
becomes continuous, for the word samadhi really means ‘intimate union 
with’; in the first instance, intimate union with the Center, and in the 
second, through the practice given here, intimate union with the totality of 
reality. 

Ksema then restates his siitra in very poetic terms, while adding more 
information. Notice that I have arranged his words as poetry to bring out 
their full rasa (poetic flavor). Here are those same words presented as 
prose, in two sections. 


The Tantrik yogi, who has attained Immersion (samdvesa) [into the Center], 
in the post-meditative (vyutthdana) state as well, swaying blissfully—as if 
drunk—with the afterglow (samskara; literally, impression) of the sweet taste 
of samadhi, sees the mass of existent things, beings, feelings, and mental 
states dissolving into the Sky of Awareness like wisps of autumn cloud. 


The passage is beautiful and evocative, as befits the state it describes. But 
KsSema is also using some technical terms: for example, ‘swaying’ translates 
as ghurni, which usually refers to a mystical experience that is considered a 
sign of very high attainment, one in which the adept feels a kind of divine 
intoxication, combined with pleasant sensations of floating, whirling, 
swaying, or spinning (which are sometimes thought to indicate that the 
subtle body is moving quasi-independently of the physical body).+*2 Note 
also that here KSema replaces the word samadhi with samavesa, because, as 
noted above, he regards them as synonyms.*” Finally, note that the word 
samskara (impression, imprint, after-effect, afterglow), commonly assumed 
in modem yoga to have only negative connotations, can actually denote 
something highly beneficial. In this case, the samskara of the samadhi state 
is what allows for the practice of integrating all that is perceived with the 
fundamental Awareness of that state. It is precisely when you are bathing in 
“the afterglow of the sweet taste of deep meditation” (the samskara of the 
rasa of samadhi) that you have the natural ability to “see the mass of 


existent things, beings, feelings, and mental states (bhavas) dissolving into 
the Sky of Awareness (cid-akasa) like wisps of autumn cloud”. The 
description is not literal, because what dissolves is actually one’s perception 
that any particular thing is different from or other than Awareness. That is, 
both one’s belief and one’s felt-sense that any thing or being or feeling or 
mental state (the Sanskrit word bhava conveniently denoting all four) is 
other than Awareness dissolves. It is separation itself that dissolves. 
Otherness dissolves. They dissolve ‘like wisps of autumn cloud’, because in 
India, unlike in Europe or America, autumn is the relatively hot post- 
monsoon season in which clouds can’t hold together easily, and dissolve 
again almost as soon as they are formed. In the same way, for one who 
experiences intimate union with the Center, the illusion of otherness can’t 
hold together easily, and the experience of any given object or being as 
‘other’ dissolves into Oneness. 

Lastly, we should note that KSema’s explanation of his stitra teaches us 
that when emerging from meditation, we should regard ‘external’ objects 
and people (bhavas) and our own ‘internal’ thoughts and feelings (bhdvas) 
as manifestations of Awareness to precisely the same degree. The whole 
mass of bhavas dissolve into the Sky of Awareness like wisps of autumn 
cloud. 

Many meditation teachers today use the analogy of sky and clouds for 
awareness and mental-emotional phenomena respectively. They invite us to 
release our obsession with the ‘weather’ (thoughts and feelings) and bring 
attention to the stainless ‘sky’ of consciousness, which holds unconditional 
space for any and all weather, or none. While the phrase ‘the Sky of 
Awareness’ or ‘the Space of Consciousness’ (cid-akasa, cid-gagana) was 
already old by KSemaraja’s time, the metaphor of sky versus clouds might 


have begun with him.“ 


Again and again taking the support of the turn within, contemplating the 
oneness [of everything] with Awareness itself through the method of inward- 
turning samadhi, eventually there is no longer a ‘post’-meditative state: he 
has become one for whom samadhi is the One Taste (eka-rasa). 


Ksema specifies that we must take the support of “the turn within”, i.e., 
meditation, “again and again”. This is something that must be cultivated. 
Only in the context of this repeated introversion can we effectively 
contemplate the oneness of everything with the Awareness experienced at 


the Core. KSema makes this explicit when he says that it is “through the 
method of inward-turning samadhi” that we become able to contemplate 
this oneness.*2 We must meditate daily not because meditation is the only 
way to contact the Center (which, being the core of what you are, is 
contactable anywhere and anytime, once you’ve got the feel of it), but 
because it gives us the repeated opportunity for the vyutthana practice that 
we need to realize Oneness: the practice of opening our eyes and ears to see 
and hear everything as the spontaneous outflow of our own pure innermost 
identity. 

How does KSema expect us to attain this introversive samadhi, this 
experience of abiding in the Center? Any of the practices given in Chapter 
Eighteen are a doorway. They are ‘skillful means’, or updyas, to expand our 
access to the Core. Once ‘there’, however, the practice is simply to abide in 
being. The practices are all subtle forms of doing that must give way to pure 
being. Though most of us can simply be for a few seconds, to stay in being 
(as opposed to doing)—sometimes known as ‘nonconceptual meditation’ — 
is harder than it sounds. Since most of us need some coaching to be able to 
abide in being, I recommend the book True Meditation by Adyashanti. I 
know of no simpler or better guide to nonconceptual meditation. 

As we cultivate our ability to abide in the Center, and subsequently 
experience all that we perceive as one with that Center, “eventually there is 
no longer a ‘post’-meditative state,”“* meaning that the vyutthana state, in 
which experience is flavored by nondual awareness, becomes continuous. 
At that tipping point, the practitioner has “become one for whom samddhi is 
the One Taste (eka-rasa).” One Taste is a technical term in the literature, 
referring to the state of unity-consciousness in which every thing and every 
experience ‘tastes’ like a different flavor of the One. In other words, it refers 
to ‘extroversive’ samadhi, also known in this text as the Joy of Awareness. 
As already mentioned, this category of open-eyed, engaged and active 
samadhi was originally a unique teaching of nondual Tantra. 

Once established in this state, one continually experiences the joy of 
being aware, and of each new form of awareness. It is a samadhi that is 
nityodita, continuously arising and ever refreshing itself, because at last 
reality is seen as it truly is: each moment (and everything ‘in’ it) 
spontaneously arising as a direct expression of the Absolute, complete and 
whole in itself and irreducibly unique. 


The twentieth-century master Bhagavan Nityananda was established in 
nityodita-samadhi. He once ecstatically exclaimed while walking with 
someone, “Look! Look at the miracle of Consciousness! Here, it has 
become a rock! Here, a tree! And here (pointing to his companion) a human 
being.” 


The rest of Chapter Nineteen consists of a close analysis of a quote from the 
Krama-sutra or Aphorisms on the Phases of Consciousness. Sadly, this 
scripture is now lost to us, and only this quotation survives. Clearly, KSema 
holds it in high esteem, since he analyzes its teaching in minute detail. In 
keeping with the style of most sutra-type texts, the quotation is compressed 
and elliptical, requiring analysis. 





Bhagavan Nityananda holding a miracle of consciousness 
As it is said in the Krama-sutra, 


By means of the krama-mudra, whose nature is internal, the 
practitioner becomes immersed even while focused outward. [How 
does this happen? ] In this process, first one enters within from the 
external; [then, | because of that Immersion, from the interiorized 
[state] an ‘entry’ into external forms comes about. Thus the ‘seal- 
sequence’ (mudra-krama) has both internal and external [aspects]. 


Simply put, this passage is about just what we’ve been discussing: 
introversive and extroversive forms of Immersion (samdvesa) or samadhi. 
Ksemaraja will explain it for us, though his explanation may need some 
explaining. Here he performs a gloss, meaning that he explains the meaning 
of each and every word in the original quote. 


This is the meaning of this [passage]: [It is called krama-mudra, the ‘seal of the 
sequence’, because] the Fourth, the Power of Awareness ‘seals’ the sequence 


consisting of the emission, stasis, and retraction cycles of cognition: that is 
to say, it makes one with itself the sequence that it governs. 


This sentence explains the meaning of the term krama-mudra. I'll briefly 
explain the key terms used here. A mudrd is literally a seal, sign, or imprint, 
like the red wax seals you’ve seen used on important letters in historical 
dramas. Here, the word mudrd is used in a special esoteric sense to refer to 
an internal state (a state that is a sign of self-realization), though KSema— 
who, like his guru, loves wordplay—explains that state with reference to the 
original meaning of the word. More confused? I’ ll take you through it. 

The ‘Fourth’ (a term first introduced near the end of Chapter Eight) refers 
to the fundamental Power of Awareness we’ve been discussing all along. It 
is usually called the Fourth with reference to the three states of waking, 
dreaming, and deep sleep, since it is their source and ground. Here, though, 
it is the Fourth with reference to the three phases (krama) of cognition: 
emission, stasis, and retraction (which in other contexts are known as the 
first three of the Five Acts). KSema tells us that the Fourth ‘seals’ the three 
in the sense that it imprints them with its nature, or rather makes them one 
with itself, for each of the three are actually expressions of the underlying 
Fourth. In other words, Awareness spontaneously emits any given cognition 
(concept or percept), maintains it through its power of attention, and 
dissolves it into itself once again. 

Thus, Awareness “makes one with itself the sequence that it governs”, 
meaning it is both the author of the threefold act and its ground. The 
metaphorical term ‘ground’ refers to the teaching that Awareness is that 
from which cognition arises, that which maintains it, and that into which it 
dissolves once again. (And here ‘cognition’ means the experience of 
anything whatsoever.) 


By means of this krama-mudra, whose nature is ‘internal’ in the sense that it 
is perfect ‘I’-consciousness (purnadhamta), the ‘practitioner’ (i.e., the 
Tantrik yogi) is ‘immersed’, meaning he directly experiences the expansion 
of the Supreme Power (pard Sakti) [of the Center], even while ‘focused 
outward’, i.e., engaged with sense-objects. 


I'll give you the essence of this sentence, shorn of its parenthetical 
information: “By means of his innermost Awareness, the practitioner can 
experience the activation of his innermost Power even while engaged in the 
‘external’ world.” That’s all it’s saying. It seems confusing only because in 


the twenty-first century, we’re no longer familiar with the science of textual 
exegesis, or its primary tools such as glossing. At any rate, here KSema is 
saying that the Krama-sutra is telling us that when we contact our 
fundamental Awareness of being—the non-separate and non-exclusive ‘I’- 
sense—and cultivate it in the ways already taught, we can experience the 
expansion of the Power of the Center even while moving about the everyday 
world. This was already discussed in Chapter Eighteen, practice three (it is 
Bhairava-mudra under another name). So there’s not any new teaching 
here; he’s just providing scriptural support for what he’s already taught. 

But so far he has just explained the first sentence of the scriptural quote. 
In expounding on the rest of the quote—which explains exactly how one can 
experience everything as a form of one’s own divine Awareness—he will 
summarize some key teachings of the Krama. 


In that [process], ‘one enters within from the external’, meaning that from 
[the normal state of] devouring the mass of sense-objects one enters into the 
most fundamental plane of Awareness, an Immersion (samdvesa) that takes 
place simply through that very ‘devouring’. 


This is simply a description of the introversive samadhi already discussed 
above, with a brief instruction on how to achieve it. That instruction is the 
Krama teaching already hinted at in various places throughout KSema’s 
text: that by staying fully present with the experience of any given sense- 
object, one can trace its inward trajectory to where its energy-pattern 
dissolves into core Awareness. In other words, one simply rides the flow of 
absorption of the sense-object inward to the core of subjectivity. Whether it 
be music, poetry, chocolate, a sharp pain, or a foul stench, the process is the 
same: as the sense-experience starts to fade, if you gently stay with it, it 
dissolves into the fundamental inner Awareness that was its true source in 
the first place. For more on this key teaching, see KSema’s fifth 
interpretation of Sutra One, and his second interpretation of Siitra Eight. 
This is what KSema means when he says that Immersion into the ‘most 
fundamental plane of Awareness’ occurs through the everyday process by 
which consciousness ‘devours’ its content. (You may recall that the Krama 
teachings use devouring and digesting as metaphors for the way awareness 
absorbs and assimilates whatever it is aware of.) This teaching is the great 
leveler: no one needs any privilege, advantage, or specialized knowledge to 
investigate the relationship between sensory experience and fundamental 


Awareness. Any experience, when fully (and non-discursively) investigated, 
can lead you toward realization of your fundamental nature. 


By the power of that [inward] Immersion alone, meaning from direct 
experience of the essential nature of the Power of Awareness, “an ‘entry’ 
into external forms comes about”, meaning an Immersion into the mass of 
sense-objects appearing as objectivity is produced through the act of 
flowing forth. This [extroversive] Immersion has as its essence the revelation 
that everything is the ‘crystallized’ form of the dynamic flowing essence of 
Awareness (cid-rasa). 


Ksema is saying three important things in his analysis of the second 
sentence of the scriptural quotation. First, that realization of the true nature 
of the ‘external’ world is only possible by first touching the real core of 
being within. This is because the entire perceptible world is in truth nothing 
but an expansion of that which lies at the core of awareness. Second, that 
reposing in the still point of the innermost center of being eventually 
generates a spontaneous ‘wave’ of expansion that propels one outward into 
engagement with the world again. This ‘wave’ carries with it the energy- 
signature of that innermost state, and as a result one’s experience of the 
external world is radically transformed. (This transformation is usually 
gradual, requiring repetition as Sutra Nineteen suggests, but can for some be 
rapid and dramatic. The latter often gives rise to premature claims of 
‘enlightenment’ when in fact it requires more integration work than the 
gradual version of the process.) KSemaraja here implies that if one does not 
experience this ‘wave’, this undeniable impetus to reenter the manifest 
world but with a new understanding, then that is evidence that one has not in 
fact reached the real core of being but has instead only penetrated to the 
level of the Void. To put it in traditional terms, only the experience of 
purnahamtd, not sinyahamta,! inevitably leads to this extroversive 
samavesa/samddhi. This is a key feature that distinguishes the teaching of 
Tantrik Shaivism from that of Tantrik Buddhism. 








This image depicts the simplest kind of wave interference pattern: one with only two energy sources, 
depicted in two dimensions. Now imagine the complexity of the ‘interference pattern’ created by 
uncountable trillions of energy sources in four dimensions. Wait: you don’t have to imagine it. Just 
look around. ~ But when you do so, you still aren’t seeing the full picture, unless you can sense that 
you yourself are one of the point-sources that generate the Pattern. All sentient beings are point- 
sources for the pattern, because they constitute the nodes where Awareness intersects itself, thereby 
initiating the waves that combine to make the Pattern. 


Ksema’s third key point in this paragraph is a definition of the nature of 
this extroversive Immersion. He says that in this way of experiencing 
reality, everything is seen to be the ‘crystallization’ of the ‘dynamic flowing 
essence’ of Awareness. This is a metaphor he first introduced in Chapter 
Four. Here he makes clear that it is another way of understanding the 
experience of unity-consciousness discussed in Chapters Fifteen and 
Sixteen. To put it simply, the idea here is that the total field of Awareness is 
permeated by flowing patterns of energy (much like complex wave 
interference patterns) which constitute all that is perceptible, and that all 
apparently static forms are in fact temporary condensations or 
crystallizations of the ever-dynamic flowing energy field. 


Therefore the yogi who accesses direct perception of reality 
sees/feels/senses it as an ocean of patterned energy permeated by flowing 
currents, all of which express his innate being, without any separation 
whatsoever. His ‘self’ is completely immersed in that ocean. 


In this perception of reality, everything is vibrating, pulsating, and 
positively oozing with sublimely sweet nectar (this is another meaning of 
rasa). The nectar of Awareness inundates everything; indeed, the 
manifestation of form (all form) is nothing but the brimming over of this 
nectar with which Awareness is replete. 


KsSema’s final paragraph sums up what we’ve learned and provides a further 
explanation of what a mudrd is, and why the word mudrd is appropriate for 
the state(s) of Immersion. I’!l break down the paragraph into three parts. 


Thus, this continuously arising, ever-fresh Immersion has [both] internal 
and external [forms]. 


Again, the internal Immersion is simply reposing in essence-nature, in the 
still point at the center of your being. When stabilized, it is called aGnava- 
samavesa, Immersion into the soul or innermost point (the word anava 
refers to both). The next step is to experience all the layers of your being 
from the perspective of that Center, and align them with it (Sttra Sixteen); 
this process generates a momentum that eventually causes everything to be 
absorbed into the Self (Sutra Fifteen), or rather, realized as an aspect of the 
Self (Siitra Nineteen). The ‘external’ Immersion is this very unity- 
consciousness, which grants the ever-fresh Joy of Awareness. It is 
sometimes called sakta-samavesa, immersion into the total energy-field. 
KsSema’s great-grand-guru, Utpala, wrote poetry about the state of 
Immersion (samGvesa). A radical nondualist, he held that ‘Siva’ or ‘God’ 
means nothing but innate autonomous Awareness, yet he used the dualistic 
language of devotional poetry to express the intensity of his feelings: 


Due to immersion in You, may I be free of desires for anything but 
what is; may I be utterly filled with delight, considering every thing and 
being I see as consisting only of You. 


(Truly, O blessed Lord, there is no other prayer that arises within me 
but this: may the extraordinary state of immersion into devotion be ever 
mine. Intoxicated with devotion, let me be enraged by the cycle of 
suffering yet also intimate with it. May I laugh, and sing, and cry “O 
Siva!” and fall silent.] 


~ Utpala Deva’s Garland of Hymns to Siva 


Now, the Krama-sutra called this state of Immersion the krama-mudra. 
Why is the word mudra, which usually refers to sacred hand gestures and 
bodily postures, appropriate for the mystical mode of awareness more 
usually denoted by the words samdvesa or samadhi? 


It is called a mudra because it bestows joy (mud)—given that its very nature 
is the highest bliss—and because it dispels (dra) bonds. And [it is called a 
mudra] because it ‘seals’ everything within the Fourth State. 


First KSema explains that the word mudrd is appropriate to what it 
designates because of the roots that make it up. Since the state of Immersion 
bestows joy (Vmud), and, when stabilized, dissolves (Vdrd@) the dreamstate 
of bondage, it can be called a mudra. Furthermore, even the original literal 
meaning of the word (i.e., ‘seal’) is applicable, because the experience of the 
twofold Immersion reveals that everything is ‘sealed’ within the Fourth 
State (the fundamental Power of Awareness), or, we could say, ‘imprinted’ 
with that State. 
He concludes with: 


This mudra is furthermore called a krama (sequence), because it manifests 
of the sequences of emission, stasis, reabsorption, and because its nature is 
to appear as those sequences. || 19 || 


In this final sentence, KSema is explaining the term mudra-krama. This 
mysterious phrase from the Krama-sutra passage he cites conceals a secret 
teaching that KSema only hints at here (but that we have already discussed 
in this book): that Immersion into one’s essence-nature reveals that it 
actually manifests the cycles of creation, stasis, and dissolution that 
constitute one’s entire experience of reality. In other words, what-you- 
really-are is the ‘Nameless Fourth’ that is the source and ground of all these 
cycles of the phenomena of being—cycles that the Krama tradition worships 
as aspects of the infinite Goddess, Kali. What-you-are not only manifests 
these cycles, it expresses itself as these cycles. You are the infinite 
interlocking pattern, in which every creation necessitates a dissolution, and 
every dissolution a creation, with a perfect pause of seeming stasis as the 
balance point between the two. The perfection of the Pattern can only be 
seen from the perspective of the ground, the Nameless Fourth. 


This concludes our study of Siitra Nineteen and its commentary. 


Hil Where the first term denotes the full, complete and whole ‘I’-sense, that is, the non-separate and non- 
exclusive ‘I’, and the second term denotes the realization that the ‘I’-concept is completely empty and void 
(Sunya) of any meaning or referent. These are not necessarily contradictory; one can first realize that the ‘I’- 
concept one had is empty of reality (sinya@hamta) and subsequently experience the true ‘I’, the pure sense 
of being that is non-separate from everything else (purnahamta). This distinction is at the heart of 
Shaivism’s debate with Buddhism. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 


Ksemardja’s original text 


Now is described the fruit of the attainment of this type of samadhi: 


Then, due to continuous Immersion into the fully expanded ‘?’— 
which is in essence the fusion of Illumination and Joy, and is 
the great potency of mantras—one attains the state of 
being the Lord of the innate circle of the goddesses 
of awareness, who are constantly engaged in the 
emanation and reabsorption of all things. 
~ All this is Siva. May it be a blessing. 
|| 20 || 


This is the brief gloss of the sutra: 

When one attains this continuously arising samadhi, it manifests as 
Immersion into the fully expanded ‘1’—‘fully expanded’ because it is one 
with the Lady Para, and ‘I’ in the sense that it is the natural state of wonder at 
one’s essence-nature. It is ‘in essence the fusion of Illumination and Joy’, i.e., 
overflowing with Awareness and innate Delight, and it is ‘the great potency of 
mantra’, i.e., it animates all living mantras. 

By immersing in That, the Tantrik yogi (the implicit subject of the sentence) 
attains sovereignty over the innate circle of the goddesses of awareness, who 
are eternally engaged in the manifold emissions and reabsorptions of all 
things, from the Fire of Time to the final Power. Thus, this whole reality is 
nothing but God—that is the summary and the conclusion. 
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To explain in more detail: whatever one is aware of in this world, its nature is 
nothing but that awareness. The underlying reality of these acts of awareness are 
the various conscious perceivers, whose distinguishing feature is their capacity 
for internally directed awareness. Their essence, in turn, is the supreme Perceiver 
who embodies all, whether in Sadasiva or Ivara aspect, in whom egoic 
identification with the contraction caused by apparently limiting factors such as 
the body is totally dissolved. The ultimate reality of those aspects, in turn, is 
simply Sriman Maheévara, who consists of the state of joyful wonder toward the 
entire universe, which is simply the Light of Awareness. 


And that Highest Divinity, by virtue of the fact that it consists of the forms of 
reflective awareness known as the ‘transcendent mass of sounds’ underlying the 
letters from a to ksa—because it has Autonomy as its essence—brings about 
oneness with the bliss of the whole world made up of all the names and objects 
to which names refer (both of which are included within the scope of that 
transcendent alphabet), because of which it is supreme, that is, replete with 
floods of joy, by virtue of the fact that it is empty of all need or desire due to 
being completely full. 
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For this very reason, the universe that has flowed forth from the transcendent 
alphabet—beginning with a, the own-form of the Absolute (anuttara) and 
Transcendent (akula), and ending with wa, the fullest expansion of Power (since 
ksa is merely the dying out of that outward flow)—is internalized by bringing 
together 4 and Ha, manifested with the Point (for it signifies undivided 
awareness) and coming to rest in the silence of the Absolute itself. This natural 
self-awareness—AHAM—thus is the very nature of the complete mass of 
phonemes. 


As it is said in Proof of the Conscious Knower: 


It is taught that the ‘T’-sense is where the Light of Awareness comes to 
rest in itself. That state is called ‘repose in groundedness’, for in it all 
sense of need or want vanishes. It is this that is Freedom, this is the 
fundamental Agency, and this too is the state of Sovereignty. 


And this same fundamental ‘I’-ness is the great Domain of Potency, because it is 
the place from which all effective mantras arise and in which they come to rest, 
and because it is only by Its power that they can perform their various functions. 
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This is taught in the sacred Stanzas on Vibration: 


Mantras, attaining that power ... having performed their functions, 
completely dissolve into that same power, becoming quiescent and 
stainless, along with the mind of the one who worships (them). 
Therefore, these mantras have the nature of Siva himself. 


And, in the Siva-sitra as well, we find: 


The experience of the potency of mantras arises from investigating and 
uniting with the Great Lake of Awareness. (1.22) 


So here in our system, it is Immersion into fully expanded ‘TI’-ness that 
constitutes the great potency of all mantras. This Immersion results from 
subordinating false identification with body, prana, etc. Through stabilizing the 
attainment of that state, everything one experiences—not only the layers of 
apparent selfhood such as body, but even ‘external’ phenomena—becomes 
merged with it by being flooded with the nectar of its bliss. 


To explain: whatever is manifest—such as the body, inner experiences, or outer 
perceptions; whatever is ascertained; whatever is remembered; whatever is 
imagined & desired: in every case without exception, the Goddess who is the 
Power of Awareness is manifest as the ‘ground’ upon which it vibrates. As has 
been taught, “If She were not manifest, nothing could manifest.” 
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Though She is always manifesting solely in this way, because of the egoic 
perception conferred by the influence of body, etc.—manifested by Her power of 
self-concealment-in-plurality—She appears to have various different natures. 
Those who perceive through the lens of subject—object differentiation wrongly 
perceive Her in terms of discrete cognitions, imaginations, judgments, etc., when 
in fact there is but One, this Power of Awareness. 


As it is taught: 


And this creative power, this intuitive light, colored though it may be 
by the phases of the cognitions of the various objects that words denote, 
is in fact both the Knower, whose nature is nonsequential undying 
Awareness, and the universal Actor (MaheSsvara), the creator of the 
world of experience that is its ‘body’. || 


Likewise: 


That Divine Power of Awareness, through its capacity for Self- 
concealment-in-plurality, becomes a field of differentiated perceptibles, 
and thus is called by names such as ‘cognition’, ‘imagination’, 
‘judgment’, and so on. || 


Thus, if this singular Power of Awareness—which is constantly revealing itself 
in every state of consciousness—is attained by entering into it and becoming 
established in it, then, due to that Immersion, the Tantrik yogin need only 
practice the method previously taught of turning the sense-faculties inward and 
outward to attain sovereignty over the natural and innate circle of the goddesses 
of his own consciousness—that is, the mass of rays of inner and outer faculties 
in their unlimited aspect—which is constantly bringing about the emissions and 
reabsorptions of phenomena in each and every experience, because the pattern of 
the whole is contained in every part. 
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Experiencing such sovereignty, one becomes identical to the awe-inspiring 
supreme Divinity. 


It is taught [in the final verse of the Stanzas on Vibration]: 


But when he is firmly rooted in the One, then, being capable of bringing 
about the arising and dissolving of his mind and sense faculties, he 
attains the state of the Experiencer, and as a result becomes Lord of the 
Circle. || 


Here, “in the One” refers us back to “he should attribute everything to the One,” 
which should be interpreted as referring to the level of the universal pulsation 
(spanda) of Awareness, also known as the Unfolding. 


As I have hymned: 


The extraordinary Mahesvara, the autonomous emperor of the 
territories of Awareness, served and adored by the circle of the 
goddesses of cognition, is triumphant! || 


The word iti indicates we have arrived at the summation and conclusion of the 
entire text. The whole body of the treatise here taught is Siva—because it is a 
means of obtaining Siva, 


because it has flowed forth from Siva, and because it is not different from Siva’s 
nature, it is an embodiment of Siva. Hence, 


iti Sivam! ~ ‘All this is Siva.’/“May it be a blessing.’ || 20 || 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 


with explanation 


At last we come to the final chapter. It is longest chapter of the work, in 
many ways the most subtle, and perhaps, if one can fully grasp it, the most 
sublime. For this chapter describes the final fruit of the Tantrik path: the 


mode of being toward which all the teachings point and all the practices 
aim. 


Now is described the fruit of the attainment of this [type of] samadhi: 


|| TADA PRAKASANANDA-SARA-MAHA-MANTRA-VIRYATMAKA- 
PURNAHAMTAVESAT SADA-SARVA-SARGA-SAMHARA-KARI- 
NIJA-SAMVID-DEVATA-CAKRESVARATA-PRAPTIR BHAVATITI 
SIVAM || 20 || 


Then, due to [continuous] Immersion into the fully expanded ‘’?— 
which is in essence [the fusion of] Illumination and Joy, and is the 
great potency of [all] mantras—one attains the state of being the 
Lord of the innate circle of the goddesses of awareness, who are 
constantly engaged in the emanation and reabsorption of all 
things. All this is Siva. May it be a blessing. 

Whatever doesn’t yet make sense in this sutra will be explained thoroughly 
as we proceed through the commentary. First KSema gives a _ brief 


explanation of the siitra, then a much more thorough and detailed one.“ 
This is the brief gloss of the sutra: 


When one attains this continuously arising samadhi, it manifests as 
Immersion into the fully expanded ‘TI’ (purnadhamta)—“‘fully expanded’ 
because it is one with the Lady Para, and ‘I’ in the sense that it is the 


natural state of wonder at one’s essence-nature. It is ‘in essence [the fusion 
of] Illumination and Joy’, i.e., overflowing with Awareness and [innate] 
Delight, and it is ‘the great potency of mantra’, i.e., it animates all [living] 
mantras. 


The gloss divides the siitra into two sections. In the first, the Immersion into 
the fully expanded ‘I’ is explained again with some new information, and in 
the second (below), the full fruition of that Immersion is described. 

Here are the points of interest in the first section of the gloss. It is 
affirmed that the nityodita-samadhi of Chapter Nineteen is another name for 
‘Immersion into the fully expanded ‘I’’ (purnahamta-samavesa). We 
already know that the fully expanded ‘I’ is the ‘I’-sense that includes 
everything whatsoever. Here KSema analyzes the first part of the 
compound, purna, as being suggestive of the full-bodied Goddess Para, 
who contains all things because she is the personification of Awareness 
itself. The second part of the compound, ahamtd or ‘I’-ness, is explained in 
terms of its most essential characteristic: wonder. Specifically, we learn that 
inherent in our essential being is the capacity for camatkara, wonder or 
aesthetic rapture. This wonder activates in response to the miracle of our 
existence itself, first and foremost, and secondarily in response to the 
countless forms that Awareness takes on in the world of our experience. 

Saying that the fully expanded ‘I’ is in essence the fusion of Illumination 
and Joy is really just saying the same thing (as in the previous paragraph) in 
different words (because Illumination refers to the manifesting power of 
Awareness, and Joy = camatkara), except that it adds the nuance that our 
essence-nature can be understood as the fusion of Siva and Sakti, for 
Illumination and Joy are also abstractions of the divine masculine and 
feminine. 

Finally, we are told that this fully expanded self-awareness is the power 
that animates mantras. This means it is that which makes mantras effective. 
This will be discussed in more detail below. 

Next we learn that the nityodita-samadhi described in Chapter Nineteen is 
not a static state (as the word nityodita implies: ‘ever fresh’, ‘continually 
arising anew’), but continues developing until it culminates in the state of 
being described in the next section: 


By immersing in That, the Tantrik yogi (the implicit subject of the sentence) 
attains sovereignty (aisvarya) over the innate circle of the goddesses of 


awareness,’ who are eternally engaged in the manifold emanations and 
reabsorptions of all things, from the Fire of Time to the final Power.“ 
Thus, this whole reality is nothing but God—that is the summary and the 
conclusion. 


This section will be explained in much greater depth further on. Suffice to 
say here that the imagery used here depends on the long-established central 
image of Tantrik spirituality: that of the mandala or wheel of sacred power, 
in which the main deity (or deity pair) is in the center at the hub of the 
wheel, and rays of energy (Sakti) radiate out, forming the spokes, with an 
array of subsidiary deities (or deity pairs) on the rim of the wheel, each of 
them nuanced expressions of the central deity. Here, in KSemaraja’s 
evocation of final realization, you are the central deity, and the goddesses 
emanating from that center are the various faculties of cognition and action. 
But now you realize that to cognize something is also to manifest it, since 
Awareness manifests as everything that is experienced. Thus there is no 
difference at all between to be aware of and to manifest, just as there is no 
difference at all between to be unaware of and to dissolve. Creation is 
nothing but emanation from the timeless ground of Awareness within you, 
and dissolution is reabsorption into that same formless Awareness. 

However, it is important to realize that this is a necessarily clumsy 
attempt to describe the subtle realization that is the fruit of the path; it is not 
describing an attitude that one should cultivate along the way, since that 
would likely result in spiritual bypassing. If having read this, you decided 
“Okay, so whatever I’m not aware of doesn’t exist, so I don’t need to worry 
about it,” it could be problematic to say the least. After all, something 
residing in the subconscious is still part of consciousness—just on the ‘sub’ 
level of it. And to be in denial about something is to be, on some level, 
aware of it, without wanting to be. And furthermore, if someone tells you, “I 
think you’re in denial about X,” then according to this view of reality, what- 
you-are is manifesting that experience—in other words, you’re trying to tell 
yourself something. I say these things only to point toward the danger of 
interpreting these teachings simplistically, and the danger of taking a 
description of the result of practice as a description of something one should 
practice. 

It’s safe to say that in much of Chapter Twenty, the reality being pointed 
to is so subtle and indescribable that KSema can use only metaphorical 
images, and therefore the mental construct you form by reading the words of 


the chapter probably bears virtually no relation to what you will actually 
experience, should you arrive at the state of being ‘the lord (or lady) of the 
innate circle of Awareness’. 

Now we will move on to KSemaraja’s in-depth explanation of all that is 
hinted at in the siitra. His primary project here is to recap and review nearly 
all of the key concepts he has introduced throughout the work—in a style 
that makes them feel fresh—while weaving his prose together with citations 
from his most important primary sources. In this way Chapter Twenty forms 
a kind of sustained crescendo to the whole work. However, KSema writes 
even more elliptically than usual (omitting all the words he thinks the 
intelligent and intuitive reader ought to be able to fill in), possibly to make 
the chapter difficult to comprehend for anyone not ready to access its 
teachings. 

The first compound of the siitra is prakasananda-sara, ‘the essence of 
Illumination and Joy’. He now proceeds to explain both those key terms in 
detail. 


Topic 1. The Innate Hierarchy of Awareness. 


To explain [in more detail]: whatever one is aware of in this world, its nature 
is nothing but that awareness. The [underlying] reality [of these acts of 
awareness] are the [various] conscious perceivers, whose distinguishing 
feature is [their capacity for] internally directed awareness. Their essence, in 
turn, is [the supreme Perceiver] who embodies all, [whether in] Sadasiva or 
Isvara aspect, in whom egoic identification with the contraction caused by 
apparently limiting factors such as the body is totally dissolved. The 
ultimate reality of those aspects, in turn, is simply Sriman MaheSvara, who 
consists of [the state of] joyful wonder (camatkdara) toward the entire 


universe, which is simply the Light of Awareness.“ 


This fascinating paragraph echoes the spirit of the doctrine of the Seven 
Perceivers presented back in Chapter Three. My speculation is that if 
Ksemaraja could have jettisoned that ancient and traditional doctrine, he 
would have, and would have replaced it with this more lucid account of the 
innate hierarchy of Awareness. 

The first thing we have to note is that this is not a hierarchy in the usual 
sense. It proceeds not higher and higher, but deeper and deeper, explicating 
what is dependent on what. It presents five layers in total: 


*knowables —> ‘acts of awareness —>» “perceivers —» *Supreme Perceiver 
—» 'Divine Ground with its Sri 


Each of the first four aspects of awareness named here is grounded in, and 
derives its reality from, the following aspect. So as we proceed, there is a 
kind of collapsing of layers happening, until we arrive at the ultimate 
ground. (This is an epistemological parallel of the Malini-vijayottara- 
tantra’s ‘yoga of apperception’ that utilizes the Seven Perceivers. See 
endnote 37.) 

First we learn that there are no knowables apart from knowing. Check this 
against your own experience, since it’s easily verified. Have you ever been 
able to prove to yourself that things exist independently of your awareness 
of them? Have you ever tried? If you can look at the situation clearly, you’ ll 
soon realize that you’ve simply been conditioned to assume that things exist 
independently of your awareness of them, but there has never been any 
proof whatsoever that they do. And there never could be. Like most people, 
you take observer-independent reality on faith. But the apparent common 
sense of that assumption has now been deconstructed by the most advanced 
branch of science we have, that of quantum physics. It has demonstrated 
that the belief in observer-independent reality is nothing other than that: a 
belief. And one without any evidence whatsoever to support it. KSemaraja 
reveals this truth in these words: “Whatever one is aware of in this world, its 
nature is nothing but that awareness.” Another way of saying the same thing 
is: there is no reality to whatever you are aware of apart from your 
awareness of it. 

“But wait a second,” you say. “If I experience a specific thing, let’s say a 
tree, and then when I’m not there my friend experiences the same thing and 
reports it to me, surely that proves its existence is independent of my 
awareness?” No—it only demonstrates that perceivers are coordinated, 
which we discussed back in Chapter Three. They agree on the tangible 
aspects of reality because their awarenesses co-create that reality, giving rise 
to the illusion of objectivity. But perceivers are and must be coordinated 
simply because they are all instantiations of a single underlying Perceiver. 
They are all facets in a single jewel, as it were; all rays of the one light. This 
is what KSema is trying to show in this paragraph. The reality underlying 
acts of perception is simply their perceivers, he tells us, who have the power 
to look within and discover this fact for themselves. And the essence of all 
these perceivers is the One Perceiver who embodies all. The only way you 


can experience the ‘level’ of the One Perceiver, KSema implies, is by 
completely dissolving egoic identification with the apparent loci of 
contraction: the body, mind, etc. 

The One Perceiver can manifest in either of two aspects (but not at the 
same time: thus it is still One). These two aspects are called Sadasiva and 
Isvara (tattvas #3 and #4, for those who know the tattva map).® The 
difference between them is subtle: both exist in a relationship of identity 
with all that they perceive, experiencing I am all this, but with Sadasiva, the 
emphasis is on the J, and with Isvara, the emphasis is on this. (Review 
Chapter Three if this doesn’t make sense to you.) Now, if you abide in the 
state of the One Perceiver, and directly experience that the multiplicity of 
perceivers is not ultimately real—since in truth there is only one 
consciousness looking out through every pair of eyes—then you have 
attained awakeness (bodha) and liberation (moksa), according to the Tantrik 
View. And yet there is ‘further’ you can go, because the One Perceiver is 
itself grounded in an even deeper reality. 

How can this be? What could be more fundamental than One 
Consciousness? Recall that the One Perceiver described above is in 
relationship with the whole, all that is or can be perceived. The even more 
fundamental ground is the Awareness that is absolute potential, unnameable 
in truth but here called Sriman Mahe§Svara, a phrase I’ll explain presently. 
(In tattva terms, it’s the perfect fusion and balance of tattvas #1 and #2, also 
known as tattva #0.) The main point is, at this ‘level’ (that is not in any way 
a level), there is no relationship of identity (I am this), since there is only the 
‘I’, no ‘this’ whatsoever. In other words, from the perspective of Sriman 
Maheésvara, nothing has ever manifested. There is only the singular Light of 
Awareness pervaded by unconditional rejoicing in its own being.“ This 
pure Light-of-being does nothing, because suffused with wonder 
(camatkara) in relation to being itself, no becoming is necessary—so it 
never becomes anything. From this ‘level’ of perception, no separation ever 
occurred and no forgetting ever occurred. The Light of Awareness never 
departed from itself in the smallest degree, and this is seen with utmost 
clarity. The real ‘game’ is not one of forgetting and remembering, 
concealing and revealing, but rather the game of make-believing that there is 
a game at all, when in truth the One can never cease to be itself or to be 
aware of itself. 


But why does Ksema use the phrase Sriman Maheévara (literally, ‘the 
Great Lord possessing radiant power’) to denote this ultimate ground? Why 
such a pedestrian theistic phrase, utilized by the devoted god-fearing 
masses? For three reasons, I think. First, that MaheSvara is the preferred 
term for the Divine in his source text (Utpala’s Stanzas on the Recognition 
of the Divine, which though rigorously philosophical, has a devotional 
background). Second, to subvert our expectations by avoiding an abstract 
term and thereby remind us that the real nature of the Divinity we refer to in 
everyday language is none other than this very Light of Awareness. Third, 
by saying Srima@n Maheévara, he can imply the union of Siva and Sakti: ‘the 
Great Lord with his Sr’. The implication of this is significant: that the 
ground of being, the timeless Light of Awareness, is inseparably joined with 
its innate power. It is by virtue of this that we can accurately call it ‘absolute 
potential’, whether we experience it as manifest or unmanifest. 


Topic 2. The Mystic Alphabet and Its Essence. 


And that Highest Divinity, by virtue of the fact that it consists of [the forms 
of] reflective awareness known as the ‘transcendent mass of sounds’ 
[underlying the letters] from a to ksa—because it has Autonomy as its 
essence—, brings about oneness with the bliss of the whole world made up 
of all the names and objects [to which names refer, both of which are] 
included within [the scope of] that [transcendent alphabet ]|—because of which 
it is supreme (para), that is, replete with floods of joy, by virtue of the fact 
that it is empty of all need or desire due to being completely full. 


This paragraph seems complex because it exhibits classic Sanskritic 
precision and concision. The grammar of the language is such that one can 
tie together any number of clauses in a precise way, which flows nicely in 
Sanskrit but when rendered into English gives the impression of being 
needlessly dense. First [ll state the gist of this paragraph in simple 
language, then unpack it. 

The Light of Awareness, in its freedom, takes the form of the fundamental 
constituents of language, which are really nothing but products of our 
capacity for self-reflection. These fundamental constituents (which linguists 
today call phonemes) manifest as the alphabets of the various languages, 
especially Sanskrit, here seen as the paradigmatic language. Understanding 
that the same capacity for self-reflection underlies both our ability to 
formulate language and our ability to identify the things to which language 


refers gives rise to a unique joy, a joy that encompasses and pervades the 
whole world of one’s experience. Fully accessing this self-reflective 
capacity reveals that it is both innately joyful and self-sufficient. 


Let’s unpack that a little more. Since the previous topic was mainly about 
the Light of Awareness (prakasa), KSema nows turns to its counterpart, the 
power of self-reflection and representation (vimarsa), represented in the 
sutra itself by the word Joy (Gnanda), for reasons that will become clear. 
One way that vimarsa expresses is as the discrete yet interdependent 
pulsations of reflective awareness (pardmarsa) that take concrete form as 
the fundamental constituents of language, the phonemes.“2 Now, the 
phonemes of Sanskrit are thought, in Tantrik linguistic mysticism, to have a 
‘transcendent’ aspect that is free from the ‘taint’ of dualistic cognition. This 
‘transcendent alphabet’ (amdylya-sabda-radsi) cannot be spoken, but 
underlies the letters that can be spoken, just as the true vibration of Om 
cannot be captured by a person enunciating the word ‘Om’, however 
accurately. Realization of the nature of this transcendent alphabet gives rise 
to an all-encompassing joy (jagad-Gnanda), because one realizes it as the 
source not only of the words that denote things but also of the cognitive acts 
by which discrete moments of experience are comprehended. To put it 
another way, it is our fundamental capacity to reflect on our experience that 
gives rise both to the category of experience represented by the word ‘tree’ 
and the word itself. So the ‘transcendent alphabet’ consists precisely of 
those forms of reflective (and reflexive) awareness that make possible words 
and the categories of experience to which the words refer. To put it yet 
another way, it would be impossible for us to experience a tree as a specific 
phenomenon if we were unable to formulate the word-concept ‘tree’, 
regardless of whether the word occurs during the experience or not. So this 
self-reflective capacity, which only humans display on this planet,*“" is the 
source of all forms of representation—art and imagination as well as 
language. One and the same capacity, vimarsa, underlies all these: the 
simple act by which awareness becomes aware of itself and reflects on its 
experience. Realizing this truth, one can experience a bliss that encompasses 
the whole world, because that world is made up entirely of word-concepts 
and the categories of direct experience to which they refer. 


In the final clause of KSema’s paragraph, he argues that it is because of the 
potential of vimarsa to connect us to this all-pervasive joy that it can be 


called ‘supreme’. And here KSema is playing his own subtle language 
game, since the Sanskrit words he chooses are calculated to suggest the 
divine identity of this aspect of Awareness: that is, Para Devi, the supreme 
(para) Goddess of the Trika, who is also known as Vagisvari, the Goddess 
of Speech. For he describes the aspect of divine Awareness under 
consideration as paripurna, ‘completely full’, implicitly taking Para and 
purna as deriving from the same root (Vpr). Thus we are meant to 
understand that if we realize our capacity for vimarsa in full measure, we 
realize the nature of the Goddess: full beyond measure, free of all need and 
desire by virtue of her fullness, and replete with floods of joy. Full 
realization of your capacity for vimarsa and intimate union with this 


Goddess are one and the same thing.“ 


Thus, Topic 1 explored prakdsa, associated in this lineage with Siva, and 
Topic 2 explored vimarsa, associated with ananda and with the Goddess. (If 
you don’t thoroughly understand these two basic categories by now, please 
review pages 60-62 in Tantra Illuminated.) But we are not yet done with 
Topic 2! The next paragraph (which also foreshadows Topic 3) explains 
how the Sanskrit alphabet encodes the most fundamental form of self- 
awareness, the sense of ‘I am’ which is the basis for all other forms of 
vimarsa. 


Therefore, the universe that has flowed forth [from the divine Awareness in 
the form of the transcendent alphabet]—beginning with a, the own-form of the 
Absolute (anuttara) and Transcendent (akula),““ and ending with ha, the 
[fullest] expansion of Power (since ksa is merely the dying out of that 
outward flow)—is internalized by bringing together 4 and a4, manifested 
with the Point (for it signifies undivided awareness) and coming to rest in 
[the silence of] the Absolute itself. This natural self-awareness [AHAM] is thus 
the very nature of the [complete] mass of phonemes. 


Ksema’s guru, Abhinava Gupta, argues that the structure of the Sanskrit 
language is in certain ways parallel to the structure of reality itself. Here we 
see evidence for that assertion. Even though Sanskrit evolved organically, it 
so happens that the first and last letters of its alphabet—its alpha and omega 
—form the word ‘I’ when brought together with a bindu or dot, like so: [IU 
(aham). Furthermore, since Sanskrit has a grammatical rule that the verb 
‘be’ is assumed if no verb is stated, dham also means ‘I am’. In Abhinava 
Gupta’s linguistic mysticism, the first letter of the alphabet, J a, signifies the 


Absolute, and the last letter, 1 ha, signifies tangible concrete physical reality 
(the Earth element), which as KSema says is “the fullest expansion of 
Sakti”. Thus the word aham encompasses everything, from the most 
subtle and transcendent to the most obvious and palpable. This teaching 
points to the fact that when the true ‘I’ is experienced, it is seen (and felt) to 
encompass everything, and to the fact that this is only possible through the 
attainment of undivided awareness, here appropriately designated by the dot 
called bindu—for what could be more indivisible than a single point? It is 
only with this dot, this nondual awareness, that U0 aha (‘certainly’ or ‘it is 
true’) becomes U0 aham (‘T’ or ‘I am’). 

If you remember that this philosophy denies (or is agnostic about) the 
existence of any ‘objective’ reality separate from awareness, then the 
assertion made here, that the whole universe exists within the ‘I’, seems less 
fantastic—because the only reality about which we can meaningfully speak 
is the universe experienced by specific consciousnesses, and it is undeniably 
true that the whole universe of your experience is unified by one and only 
one feature—it is all internal to, and pervaded by, your awareness, which is 
the only consistent referent of the word ‘I’. To put it another way, since 
there is no observer-independent reality, all phenomena arise and subside 
within awareness, within the ‘I’, and this ‘I’, unlike one’s conditioned self- 
image, is naturally all-encompassing. Thus this ‘natural self-awareness’ 
encompasses ‘the complete mass of phonemes’ and the principles of reality 
they represent and express. 

When reciting bija-mantras (such as OM or HRIM) in the uccara style one 
always pauses and rests in the stillness after each enunciation. Here AHAM is 
being treated like a bija-mantra (otherwise, M not M would terminate the 
word), and thus KSema mentions “coming to rest in the Absolute itself”, for 
in the silence following each bija enunciation there is precisely that 
opportunity. But of course that is not the only meaning intended here, for 
Ksema speaks of AHAM as “natural self-awareness”, and thus AHAM as 
mantra is really just symbolic for AHAM as wordless self-reflection, and there 
too we have the opportunity to come to rest in the Absolute. The poet Alfred 
Lord Tennyson discovered this independently, as attested by this quotation: 


I have never had any revelations through [drugs], but a kind of waking 
trance—this for lack of a better word—I have frequently had, quite up 
from boyhood, when I have been all alone. This has come upon me 

through repeating my own name to myself silently, till all at once, as it 


were out of the intensity of the consciousness of individuality, 
individuality itself seemed to dissolve and fade away into boundless 
being, and this not a confused state but the clearest, the surest of the 
surest, utterly beyond words—where death was an almost laughable 
impossibility—the loss of personality (if so it were) seeming no 
extinction, but the only true life. I am ashamed of my feeble 
description. Have I not said the state is utterly beyond words?“ 


Clearly, the magic was not in the word ‘Alfred’ but in the deep self- 
reflection underlying it, a sense of fascinated wonder at the mystery of his 
own existence. Incidentally, this quote is one of many that provide 
important evidence that some (rare) individuals can discover independently 
some of what is taught in texts like the one we are studying here. 


The reader who wishes to fully understand the linguistic mysticism unique 
to Abhinava Gupta and KSemaraja’s teaching will need to consult Chapter 
Three of the Tantraloka.““ However, here KSema suggests that if we 
practice and cultivate the most fundamental form of self-reflection, we will 
eventually access all the insights that lie hidden within the ‘transcendent 
alphabet’. The most fundamental form of self-reflection, taught in the 
twentieth century by Ramana Maharsi and Nisargadatta Maharaj, is to 
access and abide in ‘I am’—consciousness. As above, this doesn’t mean 
repeating the words ‘I am’ (though for some, that can function as an 
effective mantra), but rather becoming absorbed in awareness of your own 
being, your own presence. As in Lord Tennyson’s example, this kind of 
meditation tends to be more effective when you realize that you don’t 
actually understand what you are (I mean, come on, you don’t even 
understand how your body works, and that’s the least subtle layer of your 
being) and thus you become curious and fascinated with investigating the 
nature of awareness itself (the only common element in all your 
experiences, and thus the best contender for your true nature). For more on 
this, please read Nisargadatta’s amazing book I Am That. 

Next KSema cites a text by his grand-guru that both finishes this topic and 
foreshadows the next one. 


As it is said [in the Proof of the Conscious Knower by Utpala Deva]: 


For it is taught that the ‘I’-sense (ahambhava) is where the Light of 
Awareness comes to rest in itself. That state is called ‘repose in 
groundedness’ (visranti), for in it all sense of need or want vanishes. 


Now it is this [state] that is [rightly called] Freedom, this is the 
fundamental Agency, and this too is the state of Sovereignty. 


The Light of Awareness manifests all things, but it only comes to rest in 
itself through the act of vimarsa, self-awareness or self-reflection. Not the 
cogitative kind of self-reflection, but rather the wordless reflection on one’s 
own fundamental being. The word ahambhava means not only ‘’I’-sense’, 
but also ‘the feeling of I’ and ‘the existence of I’. To become absorbed in 
this wordless self-reflection (said to be possible only after saktipata)! is to 
repose in the ground of one’s being, where it is easy to sense the sheer 
miracle of existence and to feel contented and grateful. KSema talks about 
the “cessation of all apeksa”, where the latter word, translated here as ‘need 
or want’ implies a sense of lack, for it literally connotes the act of looking to 
something (not already present) for fulfillment. The only true repose in 
human life is when all one’s needs are met and/or one is confident they will 
be met. But essence-nature has no needs per se; or perhaps it is more 
accurate to say that its needs are fulfilled simply by existing. As astonishing 
as it may sound if you haven’t experienced it, when you repose in being 
itself, there is a kind of fulfillment that could never be bought or attained, 
and a kind of peace that passeth all understanding. (And if you haven’t 
experienced it, the first step is to learn to relax, truly relax, in both mind and 
body.) KSema follows his guru in using the word visranti to refer to 
reposing in the center of one’s being, which is also the ground. 

When abiding in the Center becomes your default state, you experience 
your innate Freedom, Agency, and Sovereignty (the last of these three 
words, isvaratd, also translates as Divinity). This comes as a revelation, for, 
as neuroscience is now showing, none of these are a feature of the body- 
mind complex. That is, individual agency is actually an illusion.“2 The 
Saiva Tantrik tradition, unique among Indian philosophies, taught exactly 
that; more specifically, it taught that Agency (the power to act freely) 
belongs only to Awareness, not to the body-mind. To put it another way, 
there is only one Actor behind all actions, and that is God. (Note that these 
are, in this system, two ways of describing the exact same thing.) To put it a 
third way, the you that you think you are has no free will, but the You you 
really are is nothing but free will. Now, the mind, as if jealous, generates an 
artificial correlate of the freedom that Awareness has: the felt-sense ‘I chose 
A, but I could have chosen B.’ Both neuroscience and quantum physics 


have shown this to be a mind-created illusion.“® The mind will always 


choose what seems to be the best option available to it, given all the 
information that it has. (And if, at your next apparent choice-point, you 
choose what is clearly not the best option in order to prove this theory 
wrong, that is simply the mind trying to preserve the sense of free will, 
because having such a sense is adaptive and empowering even if false, and 
thus the mind is still choosing the ‘best option’.) But if our sense of being 
able to choose freely between A and B is false, where is action arising from? 
Biologists will say the body. Cognitive scientists will say the subconscious 
mind, or more precisely the adaptive unconscious.“ In this tradition, both 
body and mind are seen as expressions of a deeper underlying power, cit- 
Sakti, which we imperfectly translate as Awareness. 

This might be the simplest way to explain this: Freedom and Agency are 
real, but they are features of the transindividual aspect of your being. Since 
they are not features of the individual aspect of your being, the sense of free 
will that your mind and body have is illusory. (You can verify this for 
yourself: just track how often you do something you plan to do, big or 
small, and if you do it over enough time, you’ll see that which plans are 
executed and which aren’t is so unpredictable as to be almost random. Oh 
and it doesn’t count if you do do something you planned to do, but in a very 
different manner from how you planned to do it. Because the point is that 
your imagination, which is linked to your personal will and illusion of 
separate individuality, predicts the future no better than random chance,*” 
even though you plan to act on each imagined scheme that seems like a 
good idea at the time. The verifiable fact is that imagination is only right 
about the future by chance, or when it (occasionally) expresses an intuition 
about the trajectory your life is taking.) But that illusion is itself a 
simulacrum of the true Freedom and Agency that exist on the 
transindividual level. You can approximately measure the degree to which 
you’re identified with body-mind versus Awareness by the degree to which 
you can feel deep acceptance and gratitude for your whole life situation in 
any given moment. (I’m not talking about acceptance of a static snapshot of 
your life at any given moment, because in truth every given moment is a 
part of a larger flow, a flow that is sensed by Awareness at every moment, 
but cannot be understood by the mind. The ‘static snapshot’ is just a mental 
image, not a felt-sense of your existence.) 

That is to say, Awareness freely chooses what is in any given moment; if 
it didn’t, what is would be what isn’t. The power of Awareness to manifest 


all the objects of its experience is here called Freedom. But what about 
action? For some people, action is what feels the most individual. In truth, 
however, all your actions express either your mental and psychological 
conditioning, or arise as spontaneous expressions of Awareness. Either way, 
they’re not ‘yours’ in any meaningful sense. And since conditioned action 
(what the tradition calls ‘bondage’) is also freely chosen by Awareness, we 
can accurately say that all actions arise solely from the power of Awareness 
called Agency. In other words, in truth all actions arise as a spontaneous 
expression of the power of the One to act. (And of course, the moment when 
Awareness chooses to begin unravelling its state of bondage also happens 
spontaneously: it’s called saktipata by this tradition.) 

So we can speak of the agency of individual actors only in a figurative 
sense, as a verbal convenience. There is only one agent of all action and 
activity, and that is Awareness. This is why the world’s spiritual paths 
encourage us to surrender the personal will by merging it with Divine Will; 
not only because that will make us happier and more content, but because 
personal will is itself an illusion, a mistaken belief that generates struggle, 
striving, and resistance. The feeling of merging the personal will with the 
Divine Will is such a blessed relief because it is simply surrendering to the 
fact of how this reality is constituted. Instead of asking “What do I want to 
do with my life?” we ask the saner question “What does Life want to do 
with me?” 

And that’s what prevents the state of surrender from being a passive one. 
Nearly everyone who honestly asks the question “What does Life want to do 
through me?” discovers that Life does want to do something specific 
through them, nearly every day. Exactly what it wants to do might be 
surprising, or even disappointing to one’s ego. But there can be such sweet 
joy in doing it—whatever it is. 

The final of the three terms with which the primary source passage 
presents us is Sovereignty (though isvarata might also be intended in the 
sense of ‘Divinity’). We will discuss this further, but briefly: though it’s true 
that the you you think you are (named so-and-so) is not in control of 
anything, at least not anything of the slightest significance, the deeper 
underlying transindividual You is ‘sovereign’, is Lord of all it surveys, as it 
were. This statement simply points to the fact that one who abides in 
essence-nature does not feel in the least disempowered or helpless; on the 
contrary, despite the body-mind-personality’s inability to control anything, 


s/he feels totally empowered in the true sense: totally connected to all the 
powers of Awareness. Such a one freely chooses, moment to moment, 
intimate engagement with this world, in which one of the conditions of 
embodiment is the inability of any individual body-mind to determine any 
specific outcome. It is in this sense that one experiences ‘sovereignty’. 

But if Utpala Deva means the word isvarata in the sense of ‘Divinity’, 
then he is simply saying, in effect, “Possessing this innate Freedom and 
Agency is what it means to be God in our tradition.” 


Topic 3. The Potency of Mantra. 


And this same [fundamental] ‘I’-ness is the great domain of potency (virya- 
bhumi), because it is the place from which all [effective] mantras arise and in 
which they come to rest, and because it is only by Its power that they can 
perform their various functions. 


Adherents of the nondual Tantrik tradition noticed that some who attempt to 
use mantras find them ineffective and others find them effective, not only 
for internal practice but also to accomplish tangible goals in the world. The 
explanation given for this is that some masters possess mantra-virya, the 
power that potentizes mantras, as a result of their awakened awareness and 
spiritual attainment generally. So here KSema explains that it is specifically 
self-awareness that is the true potentizer. One who has spiritual realization 
knows that the power of mantras, if they have any, arises from one’s 
awakened self-awareness, through which s/he is in touch with the true 
potencies of consciousness. It is only through the power of self-realization 
that the full power of mantras is actualized, and any degree of self- 
realization (even a glimmer) potentizes mantras to that degree. This, of 
course, creates a positive feedback loop when the power of the mantras is 
directed toward further and deeper self-realization. 

This teaching explains why, whenever possible, one should receive a 
mantra from a self-realized being, and the more self-realized the better. In 
that way, the mantra comes to you already potentized, already pulsing with 
the energy of Awareness. This is sometimes called a caitanya mantra. Such 
a mantra can hasten the aspirant’s process of awakening to his essence- 
nature (but it cannot accomplish that process in and of itself). 


This is taught in the sacred Stanzas on Vibration (2.1—2): 


“Mantras, attaining that power ... [having performed their 
functions, completely dissolve into that same [power], becoming 


quiescent and stainless, along with the mind of the one who 
worships (them).] Therefore, these mantras have the nature of Siva 
[himself].” 


As is his wont, here KSema gives only the very beginning and end of a 
quotation that he expects his audience to have memorized. Therefore I have 
filled in the relevant portions of this two-verse quotation from the Spanda- 
karika. Note that the first verse of this quote was already cited back in 
Chapter Fifteen. By citing this passage here, KSema is teaching that the 
‘power’ the verse alludes to is precisely this awakened self-awareness we 
have been discussing.°* What is interesting about this passage is that it 
implies that the main reason for utilizing a mantra (assuming an enlivened 
mantra here) is precisely that it dissolves into Awareness when its task 
(here, worship) is complete, and thus the mind of the worshiper that is 
firmly joined to the mantra will likewise dissolve, becoming as quiescent 
and peaceful as the mantra does when it is no longer functioning. This is 
even more effective in the case of the person who is worshiping the mantras 
themselves by repeating them (rather than using them as instruments): for 
s/he attains the state from which they arose and into which they dissolve. 
But even in the case of someone using a mantra for a prosaic end, such as 
neutralizing the poison from a snakebite,’ the same opportunity exists, for 
if the mantra is effective it must have arisen from and will dissolve into the 
power of awake awareness. For these reasons, mantras ought to be regarded 
as non-different from Siva—or God—himself. In this context I recall the 
twentieth-century yoga master Swami Muktananda’s assertion that a mantra 
will only be fully effective if the practitioner regards the mantra, the deity to 
which it refers, and his own true nature as one and the same. 


And, in the Siva-siitra as well, [we find:] 


The experience of the potency of mantras [arises] from investigating 
and uniting with the Great Lake [of Awareness]. (1.22) 


Here KSema is simply reinforcing his point by citing another proof-text. In 
his commentary on this siitra found in his Siva-siitra-vimarSini, he clarifies 
that the metaphor of a great mountain lake is appropriate for Awareness 
because both are pure, clear, and deep, and both contain subtle currents. (In 
the case of Awareness, these are the flows called Khecari and so on, covered 
back in Chapter Twelve.) He also clarifies that ‘uniting’ is figurative here; 
in reality, one realizes one’s already-existent unity with That. Finally, he 


explains that the “potency of mantras” (mantra-virya) refers to the 
awareness of the perfect (and all-inclusive) ‘I’, which expands into the mass 
of phonemic sounds (sabda-rdasi) known as the ‘transcendent alphabet’. So 
his commentary there almost duplicates his comments here. 

Now KSema sums up the topic and foreshadows the next one: 


So here [in our system], it is Immersion into fully expanded ‘T’-ness that 
constitutes the great potency of all mantras. This Immersion results from 
subordinating [false identification with] body, prana, etc. Through 
stabilizing the attainment of that state, everything one experiences—([not 
only the layers of apparent selfhood] such as body, etc. but even ‘external’ 
phenomena—becomes merged with it by being flooded with the nectar [of 
its bliss]. 


Mantras become fully effective only when one becomes fully immersed in 
the true ‘I’. And that immersion, he reiterates, can only occur through a 
systematic, sustained, thorough process of releasing identification with the 
impermanent aspects of one’s being, which means releasing all self-images 
associated with the body, mind, etc. This process is both necessary and 
sufficient to attain immersion into one’s true nature. Then that state must be 
stabilized, as discussed in Chapter Sixteen. When it is, everything is 
experienced as an expression of the one universal Awareness that you 
yourself are, as discussed in Chapter Nineteen. As KSema poetically says 
here, it is as if everything becomes flooded, inundated, saturated with the 
rasa or sweet juiciness of that state; in other words, everything tastes like 
God. 


Next KSema explains why this experience is not a pleasant daydream, but 
conforms to the nature of reality itself. Through both logical reasoning and 
the authority of the scriptures, we can verify that this experience of the total 
unity of oneself, the universe, and God is indeed a veridical one. 


Topic 4. The Nature of Reality. 


To explain: whatever is manifest—such as the body, inner experiences, or 
outer perceptions; whatever is ascertained; whatever is remembered; 
whatever is imagined or desired: in every case without exception, the 
Goddess who is the Power of Awareness is manifest as the ‘ground’ upon 
which it vibrates. As has been taught, “If She were not manifest, nothing 
could manifest.” 


Of the six topics in Chapter Twenty, only Topic 4 is not an explanation of 
some portion of Siitra Twenty (unless it be an explication of the word 
bhavati, ‘there is’). I think Ksema included this topic to bring his 
concluding chapter back to the putative source of his whole text, the Stanzas 
on the Recognition of the Divine. In the paragraph above, he reminds us that 
Awareness is the ground of being, the context for all experience, and that 
within which whatever is manifest manifests. The word he uses for ‘ground’ 
is precisely that which was translated as ‘canvas’ back in Sttra Two. 


Though She is always manifesting solely in this way, because of the egoic 
perception conferred by the influence of body, pleasure, blue, etc.— 
manifested by Her power of self-concealment-in-plurality (mayda-sakti)—She 
appears to have various different natures. Those who perceive through the 
lens of subject—object differentiation wrongly perceive Her in terms of 
[discrete] cognitions, imaginations, judgments, etc., when in fact there is but 
One, this Power of Awareness (citi-Sakti). 


A few points of explanation here, in order of their appearance in the above 
paragraph. ‘In this way’—that is, as the ground for all forms of 
manifestation. ‘Egoic perception’ (abhimdna) develops on the basis of three 
types of manifestation (which were also mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph): ‘body’ stands for all the layers of everyday personhood (body, 
heart-mind, prana, and Void), ‘pleasure’ stands for the whole range of 
mental-emotional states, and ‘blue’ stands for all forms of sense perception, 
that is, all apparently external phenomena perceived by the senses. There’s a 
nice ambiguity to the referent of the word ‘manifested’: body, pleasure, and 
blue are manifested as apparently separate objects through Awareness’s 
power of mayd (which in this system means ‘self-concealment-in- 
plurality’), but that power also manifests the egoic perception that 
appropriates the first two categories to itself but denies the third. In other 
words, the self-image-manufacturer we call ‘ego’ claims body, heart-mind, 
prana, pleasure, pain, etc. as part of itself, but denies that status to other 
aspects of its experience (aspects labeled as ‘external’). Because of this 
egoic mode of perception, Awareness appears to have ‘various different 
natures’: My awareness versus your awareness. A person afflicted with 
mayiya-mala (see Chapter Nine) perceives habitually and exclusively 
through the lens of this subject—object differentiation—‘me’ versus ‘not 
me’—and thus cannot see all forms of conscious experience as aspects and 


expressions of the singular Power of Awareness. Since it is the mind that is 
conditioned to see in terms of subject—object duality, when we see from the 
perspective of core Awareness, we see without boundaries and the seamless 
unity of all is obvious. 


As it is taught: 


And this creative power, this intuitive light (pratibha), colored 
[though it may be] by the phases [of cognition] of the various objects 
that words denote, is [in fact both] the Knower, whose nature is 
nonsequential undying Awareness, and the universal Actor 
(Mahesvara), the creator of the world of experience that is its 
‘body’. || [Stanzas on the Recognition of the Divine 1.7.1] 


The singular Power of Awareness is identified in this system as pratibha, 
the capacity for supramental intuitive insight described in Chapter Eighteen, 
and as the innermost Knower, that self that pervades and connects the 
various thoughts and feelings that arise and subside. That same Knower is 
not defined or limited by the sequentiality of time, but exists atemporally, as 
can be directly experienced. The mind is exclusively temporal: that is, it 
experiences things within linear time and in terms of sequentiality, and it 
constructs time-bound narratives about reality, like cause and effect. The 
Knower is atemporal, since its perception is not time-bound. When 
perceiving as the Knower, everything exists in an eternal Now, and ‘then’ is 
merely a mental construct also existing within the Now. (This key 
distinction between temporal and atemporal perception is one way to 
distinguish the mind and the Knower, and to check whether you’ve actually 
experienced the latter.) Furthermore, the Knower is unborn and undying. It 
never came into being and can never cease to be. 

This ‘intuitive light’ of Awareness is furthermore identical to God, the 
singular Actor behind all actions, the fundamental action being of course the 
creation of the world of experience that constitutes the ‘body’ in relation to 
the ‘soul’ that is Awareness. 

All this is stated or implied in Utpala’s verse quoted above. 


Likewise: 


That Divine [Power of Awareness], through its power of Self- 
concealment-in-plurality, [becomes] a field of differentiated 
perceptibles, and thus is called by names such as ‘cognition’, 


‘imagination’, ‘judgement’, and so on. || [Stanzas on the Recognition 
of the Divine 1.5.18] 


This verse adds no new information; KSema is citing it as a proof-text for 
what he has already said. 


Topic 5. The Experience of Complete Liberation. 


Thus, if this singular Power of Awareness—which is [constantly] revealing 
itself in every state [of consciousness |—is attained by entering into it and 
becoming established in it, then, due to that Immersion, the Tantrik yogin 
[need only] practice the method previously taught of turning the sense- 
faculties inward and outward to attain sovereignty over the natural and 
innate circle of the goddesses of his own consciousness—that is, the mass of 
rays of inner and outer faculties in their unlimited aspect—[which is] 
constantly bringing about the emissions and reabsorptions [of phenomena] 
in each and every experience, because the pattern of the whole is contained 
in every part. [Experiencing such sovereignty], one becomes identical to the 
awe-inspiring supreme Divinity (para-bhairava). 


This paragraph translates one long and complex sentence in the Sanskrit, 
which is glossing and expounding the second half of Siitra Twenty. The 
grammar is difficult, and it’s almost as if KSema did not want it to be easily 
understood. If so, that would be because this is the paragraph in which he 
attempts to describe the experience of complete liberation, and he doesn’t 
want the reader to think he can grasp that state with the mind. That he might 
be using such a strategy is not much of a speculative stretch, since his guru, 
Abhinava Gupta, often would employ more difficult Sanskrit grammar in 
passages that he wanted the reader to have to work to understand. So here 
we must carefully contemplate what is being said. 

Let’s organize the key points of the paragraph. First KSema reminds us 
that we need not await any special circumstances to awaken to our true 
nature and become liberated beings—for by definition, the Power of 
Awareness is constantly revealing itself in every cognition and perception. 
Second, we are invited to enter into that Power and stabilize ourselves there. 
This seems paradoxical, for that Power is what we are and always have 
been. Yet it makes sense, because what is shifting is our locus of 
identification, our sense of what we fundamentally are. As long as you 
assume, even subconsciously, that your identity centers on your thoughts, 
memories, emotions, etc., a kind of existential angst pervades your life, 


whether obviously or subtly. Something’s always somehow a bit off 
—“There must be more to life than this”—even if all your needs are met. By 
contrast, when we identify with what we really are and always have been, 
when we take up residence at the true center of our being, everything 
somehow feels right, even if our needs are not always met. 

Entering into your true nature is not difficult. You can do it many times a 
day through any centering practice that works for you, such as those in 
Chapter Eighteen.* Stabilizing there (“becoming established in it’, as 
Ksema says) is harder, for that refers to the process though which abiding in 
your Center becomes your default state. This process can take some time, 
but if it is your top priority, it doesn’t take more than a few years.*® 

The third key point in the paragraph is that whenever we are in our 
Center, we can practice the method of “turning the sense-faculties inward 
and outward”. Here he uses an ambiguous phrase, since it could be referring 
to the practice given at the beginning of Chapter Fifteen, or the twofold 
samadhi of Chapter Nineteen, or even practices two and three of Chapter 
Eighteen in immediate succession. Perhaps he is purposefully ambiguous 
because he wants us to see these different passages as variations on a single 
theme. (If so, the underlying theme would be spanda.) At any rate, if this 
method or methods are practiced by someone who already has access to the 
Center, s/he will attain through them complete empowerment and liberation. 
I will discuss the metaphor he uses to describe this state below, but first we 
should note his fourth key point: that this method works “because the 
pattern of the whole is contained in every part”. This teaching was first 
propounded by the originator of the Pratyabhijha lineage, Utpala’s guru 
Somananda, who taught that “everything is in everything”—that the nature 
of reality is holographic in the sense that each part contains the pattern of 
the whole, and nonseparable in the sense that each thing is entangled, or 
inseparably connected, with all things.” (This is, in part, a Saiva version of 
the Buddhist teaching of interdependent origination (pratitya-samutpdda), 
which says that everything arises and subsides in interdependence on 
everything else.) Since everything is in everything, in the apparently simple 
practice of “turing the sense-faculties inward and outward” you are 
expressing and recapitulating the fundamental pulsation of reality, which 
creates and dissolves every thought and experience, and every world and 
universe, and everything in between. 


To put it another way: because everything has the nature of all things, to 
attain sovereignty over one’s world of experience, one does not have to 
learn the individual nature of each and every item in existence; one merely 
has to become intimate with one’s own nature. To put it another way still, to 
experience unity with the whole of reality you do not have to individually 
learn the specific patterns of how clouds move, trees grow, birds migrate, 
ants build, etc. If you become fully one with yourself, you become one with 
everything, because the pattern of the whole is contained within you. You 
instinctively and intuitively feel connected to and consonant with the 
rhythms of clouds, trees, birds, ants, and everything else, because you are 
connected to the underlying Pattern from which all those patterns—and the 
pattern of your life—arise. But what does it mean to become one with 
yourself? It means to be: (a) fully intimate with the whole of yourself and 
(b) internally undivided, that is, integrated as opposed to fragmented, and 
thus internally harmonious and at peace with yourself. A person who is truly 
and completely at peace with themselves automatically experiences that 
same harmony with the whole world. Such a person is also free of the curse 
of compulsive self-referencing (the nearly constant conscious or 
subconscious thoughts: “How does this relate to me?”—‘“What about 
me?”—or even just “I am the one who’s experiencing this”). A person who 
is integrated (samahita) has by definition digested their self-images, and 
without self-image, self-referencing cannot continue. Without the veils of 
self-image and self-referencing fogging up everything you see, you finally 
perceive with crystal clarity. You see that nothing happening now has any 
noteworthy connection to the you you thought you were, and yet everything 
in the now is an expression of the One you actually are. With this clarity of 
view (which of course the last sentence almost completely failed to 
describe) comes a deep and wondrous willingness to be with things as they 
are, and to be with people as they are, instead of as they relate to the 
fictitious ‘I’ which has now ebbed away on the inexorable tide of 
realization. And here is a seeming paradox: every thing (and person) 
presents with a unique nature that cannot be named, defined, or described, 
and yet absolutely everything is nothing but a different form of what you 
are. Each thing being perfectly unique, it is different from everything else— 
and yet, inexplicably, it’s exactly the same as everything else, because it is 
God, and so is everything else. And nothing is more God than anything else, 
nothing is more worthy of reverence, nothing shines with divine light more 


than anything else. And everything shines. Everything exquisitely whispers 
God’s name just by being what it is. Everyone radiates God’s light just by 
being what they are. (Yes, everyone. It’s inexplicable, yet it’s true, and you 
can directly see this truth for yourself if you wish.) So being with things and 
people as they are somehow means being with them in their uniqueness, in 
the particularity they express in any given moment, and in their oneness, in 
the way they are nothing but a mirror of you, of what you are, in every 
moment. And their Divinity is expressed in both their uniqueness and their 
universality, not just the latter. 


As one of the greatest of American spiritual poets, Walt Whitman, wrote: 


What do you suppose Creation is? What do you suppose will satisfy the 
Soul, except to walk free, and own no superior? What do you suppose I 
would intimate to you in a hundred ways, but that there is no God any 
more divine than Yourself? And that that is what the oldest and newest 
myths finally mean? 


I am he who places over you no master, owner, better, God, beyond 
what waits intrinsically in yourself. There is no endowment in man or 
woman that is not tallied in you; there is no virtue, no beauty, in man or 
woman, but as good is in you; no pluck, no endurance in others, but as 
good is in you; no pleasure waiting for others, but an equal pleasure 
waits for you. 


As for me, I give nothing to any one, except I give the like carefully to 
you; I sing the songs of the glory of none, not God, sooner than I sing 
the songs of the glory of you. 


Whoever you are! claim your own at any hazard!°2 


KSemaraja speaks of spiritual liberation as ‘sovereignty’ because it was the 
best metaphor he knew for the experience of the opposite of victimhood, 
where the word ‘victimhood’ stands not only for the sense that life’s not 
fair, that one is at the mercy of forces and fates far beyond one’s control, but 
also for the feeling that the universe is indifferent to your existence, that you 
are merely a bit of flotsam floating on the waves of a world you never made 
and that will wipe you away at some point without a second thought. The 
term sovereignty (isvarata or sdmrdjya) refers to the opposite of this 
experience: that the world does not exist independently of you, but rather as 
an expression of your innate joy. From the clear seeing of the liberated 


perspective, it is just as true to say that the world exists because of you as to 
say that you exist because of the world. And everything is as it is because 
you—the real You—wants it that way. (Remember that ‘what is’ does not 
refer to how things are in a static snapshot or sliver of time, since change is 
the most salient and obvious feature of what is. Consciousness-as-world is 
constantly reinventing itself within a field of infinite possibility, and that’s 
just how You want it.) The real You is already in perfect harmony with 
reality. The real You is the contented Lord of all s/he surveys, as it were. 
You know everything you need to know, and you have control over all that 
needs controlling (which isn’t much, as it turns out). This is the sovereignty 
to which KSemaraja refers. 

This sovereignty in relation to your world arises as a direct result of inner 
sovereignty, “sovereignty over the natural and innate circuit of the 
goddesses of your own awareness”, as KSema eloquently puts it. Part of 
what you realize at this stage is that the inner world is the outer world. There 
isn’t really the slightest difference. So let’s look at the nature of this inner 
world. In KSema’s metaphor, it consists of a ‘circuit’ (cakra; he could have 
said mandala as well) of powers personified as goddesses. These goddesses 
constitute the various potencies and capacities of consciousness. Note that 
he clarifies his meaning by defining this circle of goddesses as “the mass of 
rays of inner and outer faculties in their unlimited (literally, non-mayic) 
aspect”. So they are the powers that underlie the five faculties of action, the 
five faculties of perception, the five subtle elements in the energy-body,*? 
the tripartite mind or psychic instrument, the five primary Saktis of 
awareness, and the overarching meta-power of Autonomy, giving us the 
image of a twenty-three-spoked wheel of energy (with Autonomy as the 
outer rim, connecting the various powers), at the hub of which is core 
Awareness, your essence-nature, the Lord of the unbroken Wheel of 
Consciousness.? For the circle is eternally unbroken (akhanda-mandala), 
and it only seems otherwise when you are not aware of one or more of your 
innate powers. Thoughts and emotions vibrate along just three of these 
twenty-three spokes, and when we are overly caught up in them, we easily 
lose sight of our other powers, potencies, and capacities. In such a 
condition, we cannot experience ourselves as Lord of the Circle 
(cakresvara). That Lordship—your real nature—can only be accessed at the 
hub of the Circle. Only from the perspective of the hub can all the powers 
be seen and accessed equally. If you are situated in your true home at the 


hub of the Circle, you realize that only a gentle effort is needed to keep the 
Wheel turning, to keep everything in beautiful flow. By contrast, if you are 
identified with the elements of your being that occupy the spokes, you feel 
as if you can’t keep up with life and are at constant risk of being tangled in 
the spokes and crushed under the turning Wheel of what is, ironically, your 
very own being in its true form. 

Readers of Tantra Illuminated may recall that the Wheel of Energies is an 
important image for KSema’s teacher Abhinava Gupta as well; he gives us a 
specific meditation exercise utilizing a Fire-Wheel visualization, which I 
discussed in some detail on pages 385-387 of Tantra Illuminated. 

There is another metaphor at play in KSema’s paragraph: a feudal one. 
Since the temple worship rites for deities in India are modelled closely on 
how medieval Indian kings were treated, it is not surprising that in a 
spiritual system in which one attains identity with the Deity, the metaphor of 
kingship is sometimes used. I have already alluded to it above in discussing 
the word sovereignty, but to spell it out, cakra means ‘territory’ as well as 
‘circle’ and isvara means ‘Lord’ in both a spiritual and worldly sense. I 
need not dwell on this feudal metaphor, since its importance in Tantrik 
discourse has been documented in detail by scholar Ron Davidson in his 
book Indian Esoteric Buddhism. 

So let us come to the last key point of KSema’s paragraph. The innate 
Circle of Powers, he tells us, is “constantly bringing about the emissions and 
reabsorptions [of phenomena] in each and every experience”. This is why, if 
you attain Lordship over the innate circle of the powers of awareness, you 
attain Lordship over your whole life. The Circle of Powers creates, sustains, 
and dissolves not only internal experience but all that you regard as external 
as well. This makes sense in light of the fact that in reality, there is no 
dividing line between internal and external except the line you draw in your 
imagination. Erase that line, and if you have successfully situated yourself at 
the ‘hub’ of the ‘wheel’ of Awareness, you see that your ‘sovereignty’ 
extends to the entire world of your experience. KSema says, “Experiencing 
such sovereignty, one becomes identical to the awe-inspiring supreme 
Divinity (para-bhairava).” Let us here remember the crucial fact that the 
concept of divinity in play here bears no resemblance to the god of the Old 
Testament, who blesses, curses, and wreaks terrible vengeance on 
wrongdoers. When KSemaraja says that the culmination of this process is 
becoming God, he is speaking of the result of recognizing your true nature 


and integrating that recognition, not of becoming some elevated kind of 
being who can control the fates of others. Indeed, in the Six Realms 
teaching of Tantrik psychology, there is a name for the delusion of believing 
that spiritual attainment sets you above others or in some way makes you 
special: it’s called ‘god delusion’. According to this view, you can become 
supreme Bhairava—nothing but God—without necessarily producing any 
change that others would notice.“%t As mentioned above, in this liberated 
state you are ‘omniscient’ only in the sense that you know whatever you 
need to know, you are ‘omnipotent’ only in the sense that you can do 
whatever needs to be done by you, and your ‘sovereignty’ extends only to 
having control over everything you actually need to control. In that sense, 
you are unlimited and you correctly feel that all your powers are unimpeded. 
You can’t accomplish something that Life is not calling for from you, but in 
the liberated state it would never even occur to you to try to accomplish 
something Life isn’t calling for. So your feeling of being everywhere 
unimpeded and free continues constantly. In the liberated state, you are the 
contented Lord of all you survey, if we understand the term Lord (iSvara) as 
‘steward’ rather than ‘dictator’. Even the feudal metaphor remains intact in 
this interpretation, because of course a good ruler is one who is a servant of 
all the people in his territory/circle (cakra). 

Next KSema cites his main proof-text for this Topic, together with some 
brief explanatory comments of the verse he cites. 


It is taught [in the final verse of the Stanzas on Vibration): 


But when he is firmly rooted in the One, then, [being capable of] 
bringing about (niyam) the arising and dissolving of his [mind and 
sense faculties (puryastaka)], he attains the state of the Experiencer, 
and as a result becomes Lord of the Circle. || 3.19 


Here, “in the One” refers us back to [a line in verse 3.12,] “he should 
attribute everything to the One,” which should be interpreted as referring 
to the level of the universal pulsation of Awareness (cit-samdanya-spanda), 


[also known in the Stanzas] as unmesa.' 


To clarify: “the One” in the verse refers to the spanda principle. Since 
spanda (literally, pulsation, oscillation) can refer to a range of phenomena, 
Ksema here specifies that we are speaking of the “universal pulsation of 
Awareness” common to all sentient beings. This is the same as the 
fundamental ‘I’-sense (purnahamta) that we have already discussed. But 


Ksema also adds—and we have not yet seen this equivalence—that another 
synonym for this universal pulsation is unmesa, a term we encountered back 
in practice seven of Chapter Eighteen. Unmesa (literally, opening, 
expanding, blossoming) is a technical term that refers to the initial upsurge 
of consciousness, the prediscursive burgeoning of awareness being about to 
present content. It is, in brief, the creative potential that inheres within the 
fundamental ‘I’-sense, the universal pulsation of Awareness. 

The line KSema cites from an earlier verse in the Stanzas on Vibration 
gives us a specific practice: we are to “attribute everything to the One.” 
Ksema explains this in his nirnhaya commentary as follows: 


One should realize that [whatever one experiences, | it is not other than 
the vibration of awareness (spanda), in either its contracted or expanded 
state. If one can firmly stabilize the realization that [the given cognition 
arises from Awareness and dissolves into the same Awareness through 
paying close attention to] the beginning and ending points [of each 
cognition or perception], then one can come to see that the fully 
concrete manifestation [of any given phenomenon] is nothing but the 
crystallization into form of the dynamic flowing essence of 
Awareness.*™ 


This is very similar to practice seven of Chapter Eighteen, except that there 
we were invited to pay attention to the arising of each new cognition, and 
here we are invited to pay attention to the subsiding as well. Doing so will 
cause us to realize that everything we experience is nothing but one form or 
another of Awareness itself. This is the practice of correctly “attributing 
everything to the One”. Repetition of the practice will lead us to attain the 
state of being “firmly rooted in the One” mentioned in the verse cited above. 

Since KSema doesn’t give us a commentary on that verse (Stanzas on 
Vibration 3.19), we must turn to another work of his, the Spanda-nirnaya, 
in which he does. The information in the following paragraph comes from 
that source. I draw on it because the Vibration stanza he cites demands 
interpretation, and because it is the final substantive teaching of Chapter 
Twenty. 

Being firmly rooted in the One (the fundamental pulsation of Awareness), 
one becomes capable of bringing about the dissolving and arising of the 
mind and sense faculties through the introversive and extroversive 
samavesas described in Chapter Nineteen. Achieving facility with this 


(KSema says in his Spanda-nirnaya on this verse), makes one capable of 
bringing about the manifestation and dissolution of everything (which 
perhaps means the realization that one is already doing so), since the 
microcosm of the energy body is the portal to everything: what you can do 
with your energy-body (which consists primarily of the tripartite mind and 
fivefold sense-powers) you can do with the universe. The creation (or 
emission) and dissolution (or retraction) of the universe arises from the 
singular divine essence-nature that you are. Realization of this is here called 
‘attaining the state of the Experiencer’ (where the word translated as 
Experiencer also means Enjoyer). KSema adds in his nirnaya that one 
becomes the Experiencer by ‘devouring’ or assimilating to oneself all 
experiencable things (which we discussed in Chapter Fifteen). In other 
words, KSema tells us, “One attains (avalambate) the state of the Supreme 
Perceiver—which in truth one already is—through the process of 
Recognizing [oneself in and as all things]. Then one becomes the great Lord 
of the sakti-cakra, i.e., of the mass of one’s own powers, and attains divinity 
(mahesvaratva) in this very body.” As you can see, his commentary on this 
verse closely parallels his language here in Chapter Twenty. 

Let’s sum up (which in this case necessitates oversimplifying). Through 
the practice of seeing everything as a form of the pulsation of Awareness, 
you become firmly rooted in the One (that same Awareness manifest in the 
Center as the perfect or non-egoic ‘I’-sense), subsequent to which you can 
master the introversive and extroversive samdadhis of Chapter Nineteen, as a 
result of which you see the truth that everything arises from and dissolves 
into what you are. As a result of that seeing, you ‘devour’ all things or 
recognize them as an expression of your true nature. This is the state of 
completion, in which you abide as Lord of Wheel of Powers, with not even 
a shred of apparent difference between you and the Divine. 


Remember that feudal metaphor I mentioned a few pages back? It returns in 
a stronger form in KSema’s final citation, this time from a hymn he himself 
wrote but that is now lost. His wordplay in this verse is evident. 


As I have hymned: 


The extraordinary MaheSvara, the autonomous emperor 
(cakravartin) of the territories (cakra) of Awareness, served and 
adored by the circle (cakra) of the goddesses of consciousness, is 
triumphant! 


The verse adds no new information, apart from the idea that the sense- 
faculties and other powers of consciousness “serve and adore” the 
fundamental awareness (puirnahamta) at the Center. This is perhaps a Saiva 
version of the Sankhya idea that the mind’s job is to present the objects of 
consciousness to the inner witness, but here, of course, the image is more 
sensual and emotive: the word juSta means ‘embrace’ as well as ‘serve’ and 
‘adore’. 


Topic 6. Conclusion: the Nature of this Work. 


The word iti [in the sitra] indicates [we have arrived] at the summation and 
conclusion [of the entire text]. The whole body of the treatise here taught is 
Siva. [How so?] Because it is a means of obtaining Siva, because it has 
flowed forth from Siva, and because it is not different from Siva’s nature, it 
is an embodiment of Siva. 


This final paragraph explains the last two words of Sitra Twenty, iti sivam, 
a proverbial expression into which KSemaraja wants to read multiple 
meanings. He says that this whole work is an embodiment of Siva (God) in 
three senses. First, through studying and practicing its techniques, we attain 
Siva, where that word has a double meaning: both ‘God’ and ‘blessings’ 
(note that Sanskrit has no capital letters). Second, the text we have read is 
faithfully based on the scriptures and treatises that Siva has revealed and 
inspired, and in that sense the present work has flowed forth from Him. 
Third, like everything else it is one with the Divine. So for these three 
reasons, it is appropriate to call this Pratyabhijna-hrdaya an ‘embodiment 
of Siva’. And thus we can use the proverbial Sanskrit expression iti Sivam, 
which usually just means ‘may it be auspicious’ or ‘may it be a blessing’, 
with a double meaning: 


All this is Siva. / May it be a blessing. 


This concludes our study of Sitra Twenty and its commentary. 


iil See Tantra Illuminated, page 393. 

Uliii] See Tantra Illuminated, page 321ff. 

[liv] We could also translate, “If She did not vibrate, nothing else could vibrate” or “If She did not shine, 
nothing could shine”, for sphurana means vibrate, shine, and manifest more or less equally. 
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EPILOGUE 


Ksemardja’s original text 
deha-prana-sukhadibhih pratikalam samrudhyamano janah 
purnananda-ghanam imam na cinute mahesvarim svam citim | 
People who are constrained every moment by the bonds of 
identification with body, prana, pleasure, pain, and so on, do not 
recognize what is right here—their own Divine Awareness, thick with 
the joy of perfect wholeness. 


madhye-bodha-sudhabdhi visvam abhitas tat-phena-pindopamam 
yah pasyed upadesatas tu kathitah saksat sa ekah sivah || 


But one who, through this teaching, sees the universe all around him as 
nothing more than a mass of foam on the surface of the nectarean ocean 
of Awareness—he alone is said to be Siva made fully manifest. || 

ehP 2D a BP nO PP al 


This ‘Heart of the [Teachings on] Recognition’ is concluded. 


It was written by the Reverend Teacher Rajanaka KSemaraja 
in dependence on the lotus feet of His Honor the 
Reverend Abhinava Gupta, the best of Saiva gurus. 
May it be for a blessing. 


| Ba 


EPILOGUE 


with explanation 
KSemaraja’s epilogue is a single, beautifully constructed, complex verse. 


People who are constrained every moment by [the bonds of 
identification with] body, prana, pleasure, pain, and so on, do not 
recognize what is right here—their own Divine Awareness, thick 
with the joy of perfect wholeness (purndnanda). | 


But one who, through this teaching, sees the universe all around 
him as [nothing more than] a mass of foam on [the surface of] the 
nectarean ocean of Awareness—he alone is said to be Siva made 
[fully] manifest. || 


This is the perfect verse to end on, because it hints at a further spiritual 
attainment beyond that described in Chapter Twenty. I’ll explain. In the 
Malini-vijayottara-tantra, the root text of the Trika lineage of which KSema 
was an initiate, we learn of three phases or stages in the awakening process: 
anava-samavesa (literally, immersion into one’s soul), sakta-samavesa 
(literally, immersion into Sakti, the total energy-field), and sambhava- 
samdveSa (literally, immersion into [Supreme] Siva). I’ll briefly summarize 
these as I understand them.* The first refers to the condition of being 
centered in your essence-nature; it is stabilized when abiding the Center is 
your default state. (This is the state of final liberation in some systems, such 
as that of Patafijali.) The second refers to the condition of unity- 
consciousness, in which reality is perceived as nothing but patterns of 
flowing energy from which the perceiver is never even slightly separate. We 
have discussed this attainment of unity-consciousness at some length in 
Chapter Fifteen, Chapter Sixteen, and elsewhere, since for KSema it is the 
primary goal of the practice of Tantrik Yoga (though, as he implies, it 
presupposes the attainment of dnava-samavesa, the ability to abide in one’s 
Center). Chapter Twenty, it seems to be, describes the fullest expression of 
that same state. KSema has not alluded to the third phase of sambhava- 


samavesa until now, probably because the Madlini-vijayottara-tantra says 
that it is completely indescribable. 

Though indescribable, we can point toward it simply in the following 
manner. If sakta-samdvesa constitutes unity with all that is, sambhava- 
samavesa constitutes unity with all that is and all that isn’t. That is to say, it 
constitutes unity with Siva as the field of absolute potential. It is the state 
‘beyond existence and nonexistence’. A glimpse of this state before one is 
ready can be terrifying, but abiding in it is ultimate liberation. From the 
perspective of this state, the entire manifest universe is like a tiny ripple on 
the surface of an infinitely vast ocean of pure potentiality. That is to say, 
what exists, all the trillions of galaxies and everything they contain, 
expresses only the tiniest fraction of the field of potential energy. (This 
assertion agrees with modern physics as well.) KSemaraja poetically 
describes exactly this perspective in the verse above. I’ll tease out some of 
the subtler elements in the verse. 

Most importantly, the structure of the Sanskrit suggests that this 
attainment can only be considered real from within the midst (madhye) of 
the world. It’s easy enough to dwell in a mental construct of this attainment 
while removed from society. Seated on a silent mountaintop, one can easily 
say to oneself, “Ah yes, this whole universe is like a tiny ripple or a bit of 
foam on the ocean of Consciousness”—but experiencing the truth of that in 
the midst of society is much more difficult. One who is stabilized in that 
experience exhibits what meditation master Adyashanti calls ‘divine 
indifference’, which is the nonconceptual awareness that everything is 
infinitely precious and yet nothing really matters. Experiencing these modes 
of perception sequentially is not uncommon, but it is not divine indifference 
unless one experiences them simultaneously and in balance. If either has the 
upper hand, as it were, it is not yet divine indifference. 

One who is united with the field of absolute potential has travelled the 
spiritual path as far as it goes. S/he is united with what Meister Eckhart 
called “the simple ground [of being], the desert of stillness, where 
distinction never gazed”. S/he alone is said to be Siva made [fully] 
manifest, KSema tells us. That last phrase (kathitah saksat sa ekah Sivah) 
could also be translated as ‘he is said to be the One Siva before your very 
eyes’ or ‘he alone can [rightly] be called Siva in bodily form’. 

KSemaraja’s teacher, Abhinava Gupta, summarizes all three samdvesas as 
a single process in this exquisitely beautiful verse from his Light on the 


Tantras: 


The Truth, unfolding spontaneously without intellection, suddenly 
subordinates the ‘subject’, [the illusory self,] which is [merely] 
reflected in the mirror of the [real] Subject, and remains continuously 
revealing ever-greater degrees of its innate glory within the abundant 
purity of the Heart.1%® 


May you, gentle reader, experience that for yourself in its fullness. 


This Pratyabhijfia-hrdaya, 
‘The Heart of [the Teachings on] Recognition’, 
is concluded. 


It was written by the Reverend Teacher Rajanaka KSemaraja in 
dependence on the lotus feet of His Honor the Reverend Abhinava Gupta, 
the best of Saiva gurus. 


May it be for a blessing. 


Completed at Esalen Institute, Big Sur, CA, North America, 
on the second night of Navaratra (Chandra Darshan), 
Dvitiya-tithi of Sukla Paksa, month of Aévin, 
in the year 2073 (Vikram Samvat) 

(October 2, 2016, of the Common Era) 


THE TWENTY SUTRAS 


We present the sutras here separately, because it’s a powerful experience to 
read them and let them take you into a deep state of awareness and 
presence. 


WUUUU UUUUUUUUUU UUUCUUUUUUOUUUU0 Uo 


|| CITIH SVATANTRA VISVA-SIDDHI-HETUH || 1 || 





Awareness, free and independent, is the cause of the performance of everything. 


WUUUUUUUU UUOUUUUUE UUUUUOUGUUUUOUE Ul 


|| SVECCHAYA SVABHITTAU VISVAM UNMILAYATI || 2 || 


Through Her own Will, Awareness unfolds the universe on the ‘canvas’ that is 
Herself. 


UUUUUUCUUUUUUUUUUUOUOUEUUUUOUU0 Uo 


|| TAN NANANURUPA-GRAHYA-GRAHAKA-BHEDAT || 3 || 


It is diverse because it is divided into mutually adapted subjects and objects. 


WUUUUUUUUUUUU0 QUUUOUUU UOUUUUUUOUEUUUE Ul 


|| CITI-SANKOCATMA CETANO ‘PI SANKUCITA-VISVA-MAYAH 
Il 4 || 


The individual conscious being, as a contraction of universal Awareness, 
consists of the entire universe in a microcosmic form. 


HOUUUUE QUUUUUUUUUUUE COUUUEUUUUUUU UOUUUUE 
aL 


|| CITIR EVA CETANA-PADAD AVARUDHA CETYA-SANKOCINI 
CITTAM || 5 || 


Awareness itself, descending from its state of pure consciousness, becomes 
contracted by the object perceived: this is [called] the mind. 


WOUUUU UUUUUUUOUE0 Uo 


|| TAN-MAYO MAYA-PRAMATA || 6 || 


One who consists of the mind perceives duality. 


UW UUU0 UUUUUUUUUUUOUUOUOUOUEUUUU0 
VUUUUUOUUUUUUOUE Ul 


|| SA CAIKO DVI-RUPAS TRI-MAYAS CATUR-ATMA 
SAPTA-PANCAKA-SVABHAVAH || 7 || 


It is one, and yet it is two; it consists of three, has a quadruple being, and is 
seven, five, and seven times five in its nature. 


UUUUUUUUUU UOUUUUOUOUUUUOUE Ul 


|| TAD-BHUMIKAH SARVA-DARSANA-STHITAYAH || 8 || 


The positions held by all the philosophical Views are Its various roles, the levels 
of Its self-expression. 


UUUUUUOUUUUUUCUEUUUUOUUUUOUUE OUOUE Uo 


|| CIDVAT-TACCHAKTI-SANKOCAN MALAVRTAH SAMSARI || 9 


Due to the contraction of those Powers belonging to Awareness, It becomes a 
samsarin, veiled by Impurity. 


WUUUU UUUUUUUUUUUUUOUOUE OUUUE ool 


|| TATHAPI TADVAT PANCA-KRTYANI KAROTI || 10 || 


Even then s/he performs the Five Acts in the same way. 


HUUUUUUUUUUUUOOUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUOUUUUUUU0 0 
mil 


|| ABHASANA-RAKTI-VIMARSANA-BIJAVASTHAPANA- 
VILAPANATAS TANI || 11 || 


S/he performs those Five Acts through manifestation, attachment, subjective 
awareness, laying down the ‘seed’, and dissolving it. 


HUUUUUUUUUE GUUBUUUUUUUUUUUUUU0 UUOUUUUUUU0 0 
ool] 


|| TAD-APARIJNANE SVA-SAKTI-VYAMOHITATA SAMSARITVAM 
|| 12 || 


When one lacks realization of this, one exists in the state of a samsarin: that of 
being deluded by one’s own powers. 


UUUUUUUUGUU0 UUUUOUUUUUUOUUOUOUOUUo 
VUUUUUOUUUUUUUUUUUUU00 Uno 


|| TAD-PARIJNANE CITTAM EVANTARMUKHIBHAVENA 
CETANA-PADADHYAROHAC CITIH || 13 || 


When there is full realization of that, the mind, by turning within, ascends to its 
expanded state, and is revealed as nothing but Awareness. 


VUUUUUOUUUUUUOUUU YOUU OU UOUOUEO UOUUOUUU0 
WUUUUUOU0 Cool 


|| CITI-VAHNIR AVAROHA-PADE CHANNO ’PI 
MATRAYA MEYENDHANAM PLUSYATI || 14 || 


The Fire of Awareness, though obscured in its descended state, still partially 
consumes the ‘kindling’ of knowable objects. 


WOUUUU UUUUUOUUUUUUOUUUUU0 Ceol 


|| BALA-LABHE VISVAM ATMASATKAROTI || 15 || 


Attaining one’s innate power, one absorbs everything into oneself. 


WOUUUUUUUUUU UUUUOUUE GUUUUUUUUUUUU0 
HUUUUUUUUUUEUCUUUUUUUUUUUU0UU DUUZUUOUUUUU 
ool] 


|| CID-ANANDA-LABHE DEHADISU CETYAMANESV API CID 
AIKATMYA-PRATIPATTI-DARDHYAM JIVAN-MUKTIH || 16 || 


When one discovers this Joy of Awareness, and stabilizes the realization that 
Awareness is one with body, etc.—even while they are perceivable—that is 
called ‘embodied liberation’. 


VOUUUUOUUUUUUOUUUUUUOUUU ool 


|| MADHYA-VIKASAC CID-ANANDA-LABHAH || 17 || 


The Joy of Awareness is discovered through the expansion of the Center. 


UUUUUUUUCU UU UU UU UOUEUEUUOUGOUOUOUL 
WUUUUUUU Wool 


|| VIKALPA-KSAYA-SAKTI-SANKOCA-VIKASA-VAHA- 
CCHEDADYANTA-KOTI-NIBHALANADAYA IHOPAYAH || 18 || 


The skillful means here are: dissolving mental constructs, contraction and 
expansion of energy, pausing the flows, focusing on the beginning and ending 
point, and so on. 


UUUUUUUUUUEUU0U UUUUUUUUUO OUO0 
OUUUUOUCUEUUUUCUEUUUUOUUUUOUOUEUO0 Ooo 


|| SAMADHI-SAMSKARAVATI VYUTTHANE BHUYO BHUYAS 
CID-AIKYAMARSAN NITYODITA-SAMADHI-LABHAH || 19 || 


When emerging slowly from deep meditation, while still feeling its effect, 
contemplate the oneness with Awareness: practicing this again and again, one 
will attain a samadhi that continuously arises. 


UU 
UUUUUUUUCU UU UCU UU UOUEU EU UOUUUEOUOUoL 
UUUUUUUUOUUUUUUU UO UOUEUEUUOUUOUOUOUL 
WUUUU Unool] 


|| TADA PRAKASANANDA-SARA-MAHA-MANTRA-VIRYATMAKA- 
PURNAHAMTAVESAT SADA-SARVA-SARGA-SAMHARA-KARI- 
NIJA-SAMVID-DEVATA-CAKRESVARATA-PRAPTIR BHAVATITI 
SIVAM 
|| 20 || 


Then, due to continuous Immersion into the fully expanded ‘I’—which is in 
essence the fusion of Illumination and Joy, and is the great potency of all 
mantras—one attains the state of being the Lord of the innate circle of the 
goddesses of awareness, who are constantly engaged in the emanation and 

reabsorption of all things. All this is Siva. May it be a blessing. 





“There are no subjects, it’s only Consciousness. Consciousness arranges it like 
this, exactly as you experience it; with intersubjectivity, external reality—all that 
is presented by Consciousness to Consciousness, including the plurality of 
individual agents.” 


With eternal gratitude to the greatest Indologist of our time, 
Alexis Sanderson 


To You 
by Walt Whitman 


Whoever you are, I fear you are walking the walks of 
dreams, 

I fear these supposed realities are to melt from under your 
feet and hands, 

Even now your features, joys, speech, house, trade, manners, 
troubles, follies, costume, crimes, dissipate away from you, 

Your true soul and body appear before me, 

They stand forth out of affairs, out of commerce, shops, 
work, farms, clothes, the house, buying, selling, eating, 
drinking, suffering, dying. 


Whoever you are, now I place my hand upon you, that you 
be my poem, 

I whisper with my lips close to your ear, 

I have loved many women and men, but I love none better 
than you. 


O I have been dilatory and dumb, 

I should have made my way straight to you long ago, 

I should have blabb’d nothing but you, I should have chanted 
nothing but you. 


I will leave all and come and make the hymns of you, 

None has understood you, but I understand you, 

None has done justice to you, you have not done justice to 
yourself, 

None but has found you imperfect, I only find no 
imperfection in you, 

None but would subordinate you, I only am he who will 
never consent to subordinate you, 

I only am he who places over you no master, owner, better, 
God, beyond what waits intrinsically in yourself. 


Painters have painted their swarming groups and the centre- 
figure of all, 


From the head of the centre-figure spreading a nimbus of 
gold-color’d light, 

But I paint myriads of heads, but paint no head without its 
nimbus of gold-color’d light, 

From my hand from the brain of every man and woman it 
streams, effulgently flowing forever. 


O I could sing such grandeurs and glories about you! 

You have not known what you are, you have slumber’d upon 
yourself all your life, 

Your eyelids have been the same as closed most of the time, 

What you have done returns already in mockeries, 

(Your thrift, knowledge, prayers, if they do not return in 
mockeries, what is their return?) 


The mockeries are not you, 

Underneath them and within them I see you lurk, 

I pursue you where none else has pursued you, 

Silence, the desk, the flippant expression, the night, the 
accustom’d routine, if these conceal you from others or 
from yourself, they do not conceal you from me, 

The shaved face, the unsteady eye, the impure complexion, if 
these balk others they do not balk me, 

The pert apparel, the deform’d attitude, drunkenness, greed, 
premature death, all these I part aside. 


There is no endowment in man or woman that is not tallied 
in you, 

There is no virtue, no beauty in man or woman, but as good 
is in you, 

No pluck, no endurance in others, but as good is in you, 

No pleasure waiting for others, but an equal pleasure waits 
for you. 


As for me, I give nothing to any one except I give the like 
carefully to you, 

I sing the songs of the glory of none, not God, sooner than 
I sing the songs of the glory of you. 


Whoever you are! claim your own at an hazard! 

These shows of the East and West are tame compared to you, 

These immense meadows, these interminable rivers, you are 
immense and interminable as they, 

These furies, elements, storms, motions of Nature, throes of 
apparent dissolution, you are he or she who is master or 
mistress over them, 

Master or mistress in your own right over Nature, elements, 
pain, passion, dissolution. 


The hopples fall from your ankles, you find an unfailing 
sufficiency, 

Old or young, male or female, rude, low, rejected by the rest, 
whatever you are promulges itself, 

Through birth, life, death, burial, the means are provided, 
nothing is scanted, 

Through angers, losses, ambition, ignorance, ennui—what 
you are picks its way. 


Critical Edition Of The Sanskrit Text 


Based on the unpublished edition of Jiirgen Hanneder, with additional emendations by Alexis Sanderson. 
See the last page for conventions. 


om namo mangala-mirtaye | 
atha 
pratyabhijfia-hrdayam || 
namah Sivaya satatam pafica-krtya-vidhayine | 
cid-ananda-ghana-svatma-paramarthavabhasine || 
sankaropaniSat-sara-pratyabhijiia-mahodadheh | 
uddharami param saram samsara-visSa-santidamii || 
iha, ye sukumara-matayo, 
’krta-tikSna-tarka-Sastra-parisramah, 
Saktipata-vasonmiSatii-paramesvara-samavesabhilasah, iii 
katicid bhakti-bhajas tesam ISvara-pratyabhijfiopadesa-tattvam manag unmilyate | 
tatra svatma-devatayda eva sarvatra karanatvam, sukhopaya-prapyatvam, maha-phalatvam, cabhivyanktum 
aha: 
citih svatantra visva-siddhi-hetuh || 1 || 
visvasya —> sadasivader bhimyantasya, « siddhau [srstau!”] —>» niSpattau, 
prakasSane —> sthityatmani, para-pramatr-visrantyatmani ca <— samhare, » 
para-Sakti-ripa «— citir eva bhagavati 
svatantra —» anuttara-vimarsa-mayi Siva-bhattarakabhinna 
hetuh — karanam | 
asyam hi prasarantyam jagad unmisati vyavatiSthate ca 
nivrtta-prasarayam ca nimisatiti svanubhavaivatra sakst | 
anyasya tu maya-prakrtyades cit-prakasa-bhinnasyaprakasSamanatvenasattvan na kvacid api hetutvam 
prakasSamanatve tu, 
prakaSaikatmyat prakasa-riipa citir eva hetur, na tv asau kascit | 
ata eva deSa-kalakara etat-srsta etad-anupranitas ca naitat-svaripam bhettum alam 
iti vyapaka-nityodita-pariptirna-ripeyam | 
ity artha-labhyam evaitat | 
nanu—jagad api cito bhinnam naiva kificid, abhede ca, katham hetu-hetumad-bhava? 
ucyate—cid eva bhagavati, svaccha-svatantra-riipa, 
tat-tad-ananta-jagad-atmana sphurati 
ity etavat paramartho ’yam karya-karana-bhavah | 
[2] yatas ceyam eva pramatr-pramana-prameya-mayasya <— visvasya 
siddhau —>» prakasane hetus, 
tato ’syah svatantraparicchinna-svaprakasa-ripayah siddhav abhinavartha-prakaSana-ripam na pramana- 
varakam upayuktam upapannaMm va | 
tad uktam Trika-sare: 
svapada svasiras chayam yadval langhitum thate | 
padoddese Siro na syat tatheyam baindavi kala || iti | 


[3] yatas ceyam visvasya siddhau paradvaya-samarasyapadanatmani ca samhare hetus tata eva svatantra | 
[4] pratyabhijfiata-svatantrya satiY bhoga-moksa-svariipanam <— visva-siddhinam hetuh | ity avrttya 
vyakhyeyam | 
[5] api ca visvam —» nila-sukha-deha-pranadi, 
tasya ya siddhih —> pramanoparoha“-kramena vimarsamaya-pramatravesah 

saiva hetuh — parijiiane upayo yasyah | 
anena ca sukhopayatvam uktam | 
yad uktam Sri-Vijfiana-bhattarake: 
grahya-grahaka-samvittih samanya sarva-dehinam | 
yoginam tu viseSo ’yam sambandhe savadhanata || iti [v. 106] | 
citir ity eka-vacanam desa-kaladyanavacchinnatam abhidadhat 
samasta-bheda-vadanam avastavatam vyanakti | 
svatantra-Sabdo brahma-vada-vailakSanyam acaksanas 
cito mahesvarya-saratam brite | 
visvetyadi-padam 
aSeSa-Saktitvam, sarva-karanatvam, sukhopayatvam, maha-phalatvam™# 
caha || 1 || 
nanu—visvasya yadi citir hetus tad asya upadanadyapeksayam, 
bheda-vada-parityagah syat 
ity 4sankyaha: 
svecchaya sva-bhittau visvam unmilayati || 2 || 
svecchaya —> na tu brahmadivad anyecchaya, 
tayaiva ca na tipadanadyapeksaya, 
evam hi prag-ukta-svatantrya-hanya cittvam eva na ghateta | 
svabhittau na tu anyatra kvapi, prak nirnitam visvam darpane nagaravad abhinnam api bhinnam iva 
unmilayati | 
unmilanam ca avasthitasyaiva prakatikaranam | 
ity anena jagatah prakaSaikatmyenavasthanam uktam || 2 || 
atha visvasya svartipam vibhagena pratipadayitum, aha: 
tan nananurupa-grahya-grahaka-bhedat || 3 || 
tad —» visvam nana — aneka-prakaram | 
katham? anuripanam —> parasparaucityavasthinam grahyanam grahakanam ca bhedad —» vaicitryat | 
tatha ca sadaSiva-tattve ’hantacchadita-sphutedanta-mayam yadrsam parapara-ripam visvam grahyam 
tadrg eva Sri-sadasiva-bhattarakadhisthito mantra-mahesvarakhyah pramatr-vargah 
paramesvarecchavakalpita-tathavasthanah | 
iSvara-tattve sphutedantahanta-samanadhikaranyatma yadrg visvam grahyam 
tatha-vidha eva ISvara-bhattarakadhisthito mantresvara-vargah | 
vidya-pade srimad-ananta-bhattarakadhisthita bahu-sakhavantara-bheda-bhinna yatha-bhata mantrah 
pramatarah 
tatha-bhiitam eva bhedaika-saram visvam api prameyam | 


tadrg eva tad-abheda-saram sakala-pralayakalatmaka-ptrvavastha-paricitam eSam prameyam | 
mayayam Ssiinya-pramatrnam pralaya-kevalinam svocitam pralina-kalpam prameyam | 
ksiti-paryantavasthitanam tu sakalanam sarvato bhinnanam parimitanam 
tatha-bhiitam eva prameyam | 
tad-uttirna-Siva-bhattarakasya prakasaika-vapuSah prakaSaika-rapa eva bhavah | 
srimat-paramasivasya punar visvottirna-visvatmaka-paramananda-maya-prakaSaika-ghanasya, evam- 
vidham eva sivadi-dharanyantam akhilam abhedenaiva sphurati | 
na tu vastutah anyat kimcid grahyam grahakam va, 
api tu Sri-paramasiva-bhattaraka evettham nana-vaicitrya-sahasraih sphurati 
ity abhihita-prayam || 3 || 
yatha ca bhagavan visva-Sariras tatha 
citi-samkocatma cetano ’pi samkucita-visva-mayah || 4 || 
$ri-paramasivah svatmaikyena sthitam visvam sadasivadyucitena ripena 
avabibhasayisuh pirvam cid-aikyakhyati-mayandasrita-siva-paryaya-Stinyatisiinyatmataya prakasabhedena 
prakaSamanataya sphurati | 
tatas cid-rasaSyanata-riipasesa-tattva-bhuvana-bhava-tat-tat-pramatradyatmatayapi 
prathate | 
yatha caivam bhagavan visva-Sariras 
tatha citi-samkocatma samkucita-cid-ripah cetano grahako ’pi vata-dhanikavat 
samkucitaseSa-visva-ripah | 
tatha ca siddhanta-vacanam 
vigraho vigrahi caiva sarva-vigraha-vigrahi | iti | 
Trisiro-mate ’pi 
sarva-deva-mayah kayas tam cedanim srnu priye | 
prthivi kathinatvena dravatve ’mbhah prakirtitam || 
ity upakramya 
trisiro-bhairavah saksad vyapya visvam vyavasthitah | 
ity antena granthena grahakasya samkucita-visvamayatvam eva vyaharati | 
ayam catrasayo—grahako ’pi ayam prakaSaikatmyena uktagama-yuktya ca 
visva-Sarira-Sivaika-ripa eva kevalam tan-maya-Saktya 
anabhivyakta-svariipatvat samkucita ivabhati, 
samkoco ’pi vicaryamanas cid-aikatmyena prathamanatvat cinmaya eva, 
anyatha tu na kimcit 
iti sarvo grahako visva-Sarirah siva-bhattaraka eva | 
tad uktam mayaiva 
akhyatir yadi na khyati khyatir evavasisyate | 
khyati cet khyati-ripatvat khyatir evavasisyate || iti | 
anenaivasayena Sri-Spanda-sastresu 
yasmat sarva-Mayo jIVah ......eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
ity upakramya 
tena Sabdartha-cintaésu na savastha na yah sivah | 


ityadina Siva-jivayor abheda evoktah | 
etat-tattvaparijiianam eva muktih, 
etat-tattvaparijianam eva ca bandha iti bhavisyati eva etat || 4 || 
nanu grahako ’yam vikalpa-mayo vikalpanamM ca citta-hetukaM sati ca citte 
katham asya Sivatmakatvam iti Sanktva cittam eva nirnetum dha: 


citir eva cetana-padad avaridha cetya-samkocini 
cittam || 5 || 


na cittam nama anyat kimcid api tu saiva bhagavati tat | 
tatha hi sa svam svaripam gopayitva yada samkocam grhnati tada dvayi gatih | kadacid ullasitam api 
samkocam gunikrtya cit-pradhanyena sphurati | 
kadacit samkoca-pradhanataya | 
prakaSa-paramarsa-pradhanatve tu vidya-pramatrta | 
tatrapi kramena samkocasya tanutayam iSa-sadasivanasrita-rupata | 
samadhi-prayatnoparjite tu cit-pradhanatve Suddhadhva-pramatrta kramat-kramam prakarSavati | 
samkoca-pradhanye tu Stnyadi-pramatrta | 
evam avasthite sati citir eva samkucita-grahaka-ripa cetana-padad avariidha 
artha-grahanonmukhi sati cetyena nila-sukhadina samkocini 
ubhaya-samkoca-samkucitaiva cittam | 
tatha ca 
svanga-ripesu bhavesu patyur jianam kriya ca ya | 
maya-trtiye te eva pasoh sattvam rajas tamah || 
ityadina svatantryatma citi-Saktir eva jfiana-kriya-maya-Sakti-ripa pasu-dasayam 
samkoca-prakarsat sattva-rajas-tamah-svabhava-cittatmataya sphurati 
ata eva Sri-Tattva-garbha-stotre vikalpa-dasayam 
api tattvika-svaripa-sadbhavat tad-anusaranabhiprayenoktam 
ata eva tu ye kecit paramarthanusarinah | 
tesam tatra svariipasya svajyotistvam na lupyate || iti 
5 
cittam eva tu may4-pramatuh svariipam ity aha: 
tan-mayo maya-pramata || 6 || 
deha-prana-padam tavat citta-pradhanam eva | 
sinya-bhimir api citta-samskaravaty eva | 
anyatha tato vyutthitasya svakartavyanudhavanabhavah syad 
iti citta-maya eva mayiyah pramata | 
amunaivasayena Siva-siitresu vastu-vrttanusarena ‘caitanyam atma’ ity abhidhaya maya-pramatr- 
laksanavasare punah ‘cittam atma’ ity uktam || 6 || 
asyaiva samyak svariipa-jiianad yato muktih asamyak tu samsaras tatah 
tilaSa etat-svaripam nirbhanktum aha: 


sa caiko dvi-riipas tri-mayas catur-atma sapta-paficaka-svabhavah || 7 || 


nirnita-drsa cid-atma Siva-bhattaraka eva ekatma na tv anyah kascit 
prakaSasya desa-kaladibhir bhedayogat, 
jadasya tu grahakatvanupapatteh | 
prakasa eva yatah svatantryad grhita-pranadi-samkocah 
samkucitartha-grahakatam asnute tato ’sau 
prakasartipatva-samkocavabhasavattvabhyam dvi-ripah | 
aNava-mayiya-karma-malavrtatvat tri-mayah | 
stnya-prana-puryastaka-Sarira-svabhavatvat catur-atma | 
sapta-paficakani sivadi-prthivyantani pafica-trimSat-tattvani tat-svabhavah | 
tatha Sivadi-sakalanta-pramatr-saptaka-svariipah | 
cid-anandeccha-jfiana-kriya-Sakti-ripatve ’pi akhyati-vasat 
kala-vidya-raga-k4la-niyati-kaficuka-valitatvat paficaka-svaripah | 
evaM ca Sivaikatvena pafica-trimSat-tattva-mayatvena pramatr-saptaka-svabhavatvena cid-adi-sakti- 
paficakatmakatvena ca 
ayam pratyabhijiayamano mukti-dah | 
anyatha tu samsara-hetuh || 
evaMm ca 
tad-bhamikah sarva-darsana-sthitayah || 8 || 
sarvesam Carvakadi-darsananam sthitayah —>» siddhantah, tasya —» etasya atmano 
natasyeva svecchavagrhitah krtrima bhimikah | 
tatha ca ‘caitanya-visistam Sariram atma’ iti Carvakah | 
Naiyayikadayo jianadi-guna-ganasrayam buddhi-tattva-prayam eva atmanam saMsrtau manyante, 
apavarge tu tad ucchede Siinya-prayam | 
aham-pratiti-pratyeyah sukha-duhkhadyupadhibhis tiraskrtatma iti manvana 
Mimamsaka ’pi buddhav eva nivistah | 
jiiana-santana eva tattvam iti Saugata buddhi-vrttisv eva paryavasitah | 
prana evatmeti kecit Srutyanta-vidah | 
asad eva idam Asid ity abhava-brahma-vadinah siinya-bhuvam avagahya sthitah | 
madhyamika apy evam eva | 
para prakrtir bhagavan vasudevas tad-visphulinga-praya eva jiva iti 
Paficaratrah parasyah prakrteh parinamabhyupagamad avyakta evabhinivistah | Samkhyadayas tu 
vijfanakala-prayam bhimim avalambante | 
sad eva idam agra asid iti Iévara-tattva-padam aérita apare Srutyanta-vidah | 
Sabda-brahma-mayaM pasyanti-ripam atma-tattvam 
iti vaiyakaranah sri-sadasiva-padam adhyasitah | 
evam anyad api anumantavyam™!#! 
etac ca agameSu 
buddhi-tattve sthita Bauddha gunesv evArhatah sthitah | 
sthita Veda-vidah pumsi avyakte Pajficaratrikah || 
ity adina niriipitam | 
visvottirnam atma-tattvam iti tantrikah | 
visva-mayam iti kuladyamnaya-nivistah | 


visvottirnam visva-mayamM ca iti trikadi-darsana-vidah | 
evam ekasyaiva cid-atmano bhagavatah svatantryavabhasitah sarva ima bhimikah 
svatantrya-pracchadanonmilana-taratamya-bheditah | 
ata ekaiva etavad-vyaptikatma | 
mita-drstayas tv amsamsikasu tad-icchayaivabhimanam grahitah yena dehadisu bhimisu pirva-pirva- 
pramatr-vyapti-sarata-prathayam apy ukta-ripam 
maha-vyaptim para-Saktipatam vina na labhante | 
yathoktam 
Vaisnavadyas tu ye kecit vidya-ragena rafijitah | 
na vidanti param devaM sarvajfiam jfiana-salinam || iti | 
tatha 
bhramayaty eva tan maya hy amokse moksa-lipsavah’* | iti | 
ta atmopasakah Saivam na gacchanti param padam | iti ca | 
[2] api ca sarvesam darsananam samastanam nila-sukhadi-jiananam yah 
sthitayo ’ntar-mukha-ripa visrantayas tas tad-bhimikah 
cid-ananda-ghana-svatma-svariipabhivyakty-upayah | 
tatha hi yada yada bahir-mukham ripam svartpe visramyati 
tada tada bahya-vastiipasamharo ’ntah-prasanta-padavasthitih 
tat-tad-udesyat-saMvit-santaty-asiitranam iti srsti-sthiti-samhara-melana-riipa 
iyam turlya samvid-bhattarika tat-tat-srstyadi-bhedan udvamanti 
samharanti ca sada ptirna ca krsa ca ubhaya-riipa ca anubhayatma ca akramam eva sphuranti sthita | 
uktam ca sri-Pratyabhijna-tikayam 
tavad arthavalehena uttisthati pirna ca bhavati | iti | 
esa ca bhattarika kramat-kramam adhikam anusilyamana svatmasatkaroty eva bhakta-janam || 8 || 
yadi evambhitasyatmano® vibhitis tat katham ayam malavrto ’nuh 
kaladi-valitah samsari abhidhtyate? ity aha: 
cidvat-tac-chakti-samkocat malavrtah samsart || 9 || 
yada cid-atma paramesvarah sva-svatantryad abheda-vyaptim nimajjya 
bheda-vyaptim avalambate 
tada tadtya icchadi-saktayah asamkucita api samkocavatyo bhanti | 
tadanim eva ayam malavrtah samsari bhavati | 
tatha ca apratihata-svatantrya-ripa iccha-saktih samkucita sati 
apirnam-manyata-ripam anavam malam | 
jiiana-saktih kramena samkocad bhede sarvajiiatvasya kimcijjfiatvapteh 
antahkarana-buddhindriyatapatti-pirvam atyanta*-samkoca-grahanena 
bhinna-vedya-pratha-ripam mayiyam malam | 
kriya-Saktih kramena bhede sarva-kartrtvasya kimcit-kartrtvapteh 
karmendriya-ripa-samkoca-grahana-ptrvam atyanta-parimitatam prapta 
Subhasubhanusthana-mayam karmam malam | 
tatha sarvakartrtva-sarvajfiatva-purmatva-nityatva-vyapakatva-saktayah 
samkocam grhnana yatha-kramam kala-vidya-raga-kala-niyati-ripataya bhanti | 


tatha-vidhas cayam Sakti-daridrah samsari ucyate | 
sva-Sakti-vikase tu Siva eva || 9 || 
nanu: saMsaryavasthayam asya kimcit Sivatocitam abhijfianam asti yena 
Siva eva tathavasthita ity udghoSyate? asti. ity aha: 
tathapi tadvat pancakrtyani karoti || 10 || 
iha 1Svaradvaya-darsanasya brahma-vadibhyo ’yam eva visesah, yat 
srsti-samhara-kartaram vilaya-sthiti-karakam | 
anugraha-karam devam pranatarti-vinasanam || iti 
srimat-Svacchandadi-sasanokta-nitya sada pafica-vidha-krtya-karitvam 
cid-atmano bhagavatah | 
yatha ca bhagavan Suddhetaradhva-spharana-kramena 
svartipa-vikasa-ripani srsty-adini karoti 
tatha samkucita-cic-chaktitaya samsara-bhimikayam api pafica-krtyani vidhatte | 
tatha hi 
tad evam vyavahare ’pi prabhur dehadim avisan | 
bhantam evantararthaugham icchaya bhasayed bahih || 
iti Pratyabhijfa-karikoktartha-drstya, deha-pranadi-padam avisan cid-ripo 
mahesvaro bahir-mukhi-bhavavasare niladikam artham niyata-desa-kaladitaya 
yada abhasayati tada niyata-desakaladyabhasamse ’sya sraStrta, 
anya-desa-kaladyabhasamse ’sya samhartrta, 
niladyabhasamse sthapakata, 
bhedena abhasamse vilaya-karita, 
prakaSaikyena prakaSane ’nugrahitrta | 
yatha ca sada pafica-vidha-krtya-karitvam bhagavatah 
tatha maya vitatya Spanda-sandohe nirnitam | 
evam idam pajfica-krtya-karitvam atmiyam sada drdha-pratipattya parisilyamanam mahesvaryam 
unmilayaty eva bhakti-bhajam | 
ata eva ye sada etat parisilayanti te svartipa-vikasa-mayam 
visvam janana jivanmukta ity amnatah | 
ye tu na tatha te sarvato vibhinnam meya-jatam pasyanto baddhatmanah || 
na cayam eva prakarah pajica-vidha-krtya-karitve 
yavad anyo ’pi kascid rahasya-ripo ’sti, ity aha: 
abhasana-rakti-vimarsana-bijavasthapana-vilapanatas 
tani || 11 || 
pafica-krtyani karotiti pirvatah sambadhyate | 
sriman-mahartha-drstya drg-adi-devi-prasarana-kramena 
yad yad abhati tat tat srjyate | 
tatha srsti-pade*# tatra yada prasanta-nimesam kamcit kalam rajyati 
tada « sthiti-devya » tat sthapyate | 
camatkarapara-paryaya-vimarsana-samaye tu sambhriyate | 
yathoktam Sri-ramena 
samadhi-vajrenapy anyair abhedyo bheda-bhidharah | 


paramrstas ca naStas ca tvad-bhakti-bala-salibhih || iti | 
yada tu samhriyamanam api etad antar vicitrasankadi-samskaram adhatte 
tada tat punar-udbhavisyat-samsara-bija-bhavam apannam vilaya-padam adhyaropitam | 
yada punas tat tathantah sthapitam anyad vanubhiiyamanam eva hatha-paka-kramenalamgrasa-yuktya cid- 
agni-sadbhavam apadyate 
tada pirnatapadanena anugrhyata eva | 
idrsam ca pafica-vidha-krtya-karitvam sarvasya sada samnihitam api sadguripadesam vina na prakasata 
iti sadguru-saparyaiva etat-prathartham anusartavya || 11 || 
yasya punah sadguriipadesam vind etat-parijiianam nasti 
tasyavacchadita-sva-svariipabhir nijabhih saktibhir vyamohitatvam 
bhavati, ity aha: 
tad-aparijnane sva-Saktibhir vyamohitata 
saMsaritvam || 12 || 
tasya —>» etasya sada sambhavatah pajica-vidha-krtya-karitvasya 
aparijiiane saktipata-hetuka-sva-balonmilanabhavat aprakasane svabhih saktibhir 
vyamohitatvam vividha-laukika-sastriya-Sanka-sanku-kilitatvam 
yat idam eva saMsaritvam | 
tad uktam Sri-Sarva-vira-bhattarake 
ajiianac chankate lokas tatah srstis ca samhrtih | iti | 
mantra varnatmakah sarve sarve varnah sivatmakah | iti ca | 
[1] tatha hi cit-prakasad avyatirikta nityodita-maha-mantra-ripa 
parnaham-vimarsa-mayi ya iyam para-vak-saktih 
adiksanta-riipaseSa-Sakti-cakra-garbhini 
sa tavat pasyanti-madhyamadi-kramena grahaka-bhimikam bhasayati | 
tatra ca para-ripatvena svariipam aprathayanti maya-pramatuh asphutasadharanarthavabhasa-ripam 
pratiksanam nava-navam vikalpa-kriyam ullasayati 
suddham api ca avikalpa-bhimim tad-acchaditam eva darSayati | 
tatra ca brahmy-adi-devatadhisthita-kakaradi-vicitra-Saktibhir vyamohito 
deha-pranadim eva parimitam avasyam*i atmanam manyate midha-janah | 
brahmy-adi-devyah pasu-dasayam bheda-visaye srsti-sthity abheda-visaye ca 
samharam prathayantyah parimita-vikalpa-patratam eva sampadayanti | 
pati-dasayam tu bhede samharam abhede ca sarga-sthiti prakatayantyah 
kramat-kramam vikalpa-nirhrasanena srimad-bhairava-mudranupravesa-mayIm 
mahatim avikalpa-bhimim eva unmilayanti | 
sarvo mamayam vibhava ity evam parijanatah | 
visvatmano vikalpanam prasare ’pi mahesata || 
ity adi-ripam cid-anandavesa-magnam suddha-vikalpa-saktim ullasayanti | 
tatah ukta-nitya sva-sakti-vyamohitataiva saMsaritvam | 
[2] kimca citi-Saktir eva bhagavati visva-vamanat saMsara-vamacaratvac ca 
VameSsvary-akhya sati Khecari-Gocari-Dikcari-Bhiicari-ripaih asesaih 
pramatr-antahkarana-bahiskarana-bhava-svabhavaih parisphurantt | 
pasu-bhimikayam Stnya-pada-visranta 


kimcit-kartrtvady-atmaka-kaladi-Sakty-atmana Khecari-cakrena 
gopita-paramarthika-cid-gagana-caritva-svarupena cakasti | 
bheda-niscayabhimana-kalpana“’-pradhanantahkarana-devi-rapena Gocari-cakrena 
gopitabheda-niscayady-atmaka-paramarthika-svartipena prakasate | 
bhedalocanadi-pradhana-bahiskarana-devatatmana ca Dikcari-cakrena 
gopitabheda-prathatmaka-paramarthika-svariipena sphurati | 
sarvato-vyavacchinnabhasa-svabhava-prameyatmana ca Bhiicari-cakrena 
gopita-sarvatmya-svartipena pasu-hrdaya-vyamohina bhati | 
pati-bhimikayam tu 
sarva-kartrtvadi-sakty-atmaka-cid-gagana-caritvena 
abheda-niscayady-atmana Gocaritvena abhedalocanady-atmana Dikcaritvena 
svanga-kalpadvaya-pratha-sara-prameyatmand ca Bhiicaritvena 
pati-hrdaya-vikasina sphurati | 
tatha coktam sahaja-camatkara-parijanitakrtakadarena 
bhatta-Damodarena vimuktakesu 
purnavacchinna-matrantar-bahis-karana-bhava-gah | 
Vamesyadyah parijfianajfianat syur mukti-bandha-dah || iti | 
evaM ca nija-Sakti-vyamohitataiva saMsaritvam | 
[3] api ca cidatmanah paramesvarasya svanapayini ekaiva 
sphuratta-sara-kartrtatma aisvarya-Saktih | 
sa yada svaripam gopayitva pasave pade 
pranapana-samana-Sakti-dasabhih jagrat-svapna-susupta-bhimibhir deha-prana-puryaStaka-kalabhis ca 
vyamohayati 
tada tad-vyamohitata samsaritvam | 
yada tu madhya-dhamollasad** udana-saktim visva-vyapti-saram ca vyana-saktim 
turya-dasa-ripam turyatita-dasa-ripam ca cidananda-ghanam unmilayati, 
tada dehady-avasthayam api pati-dasatma jivan-muktir bhavati | 
evam tridha sva-sakti-vyamohitata vyakhyata | 
cidvad iti stitre cit-prakaso grhita-samkocah samsari ity uktam | 
iha tu sva-Sakti-vyamohitatvenasya samsaritvam bhavati 
iti bhangyantarena uktam | 
evam samkucita-saktih, pranadiman api, 
yada sva-Sakti-vyamohito na bhavati, 
tada ayam, ‘Sarirt paramesvarah’ ity 4mnaya-sthitya, siva-bhattaraka eva 
iti bhangya niripitam bhavati | 
yadagamah 
manusya-deham 4asthaya channds te paramesvarah 
[nirviryam api ye hardam trikartham samupasate] | iti | 
uktam ca Pratyabhijna-tikayam 
Sariram eva {ghatady api va} ye Sat-trimSat-tattva-mayam 
Siva-rupataya paSyanti [arcayanti ca] te ’pi sidhyanti 


[ghatadikam api tathabhinivisanti te ’prti nasty atra vivadae™ 


iti || 12 || 
ukta-stitrartha-pratipakSyena tattva-drstim darsayitum aha: 
tat-parijnane cittam evantar-mukhi-bhavena 
cetana-padadhyarohac citih || 13 || 
pirva-siitra-vyakhya-prasangena prameya-drstya vitatya vyakhyata-prayam etat siitram, Sabda-samgatya 
tv adhuna vyakhyayate | 
tasya —> atmiyasya pafica-krtya-karitvasya parijfiane sati aparijnana-lakSana-karanapagamat sva-Sakti- 
vyamohitata-nivrttau 
svatantrya-labhat prag vyakhyatam yat cittam 
tad eva samkocinim bahir-mukhatam jahat 
antarmukhibhavena cetana-padadhyarohat 
grahaka-bhimikakramana-kramena samkoca-kalaya api vigalanena 
svarupapattya citir bhavati | 
svam cin-mayim param bhiimim avisatity arthah || 13 || 
nanu: yadi paramarthikam cic-chakti-padam sakala-bheda™!-kavalana-svabhavam 
tad asya maya-pade ’pi tatha-ripena bhavitavyam 
yatha jaladacchaditasyapi bhanor bhavavabhasakatvam | 
ity 4sankyaha: 
citi-vahnir avaroha-pade channo ‘pi matraya 
meyendhanam plusyati || 14 || 
citir eva viSva-grasana-silatvat vahnih, 
asau eva avaroha-pade maya-pramatrtayam 
channo ’pi svatantryat acchadita-svabhavo ’pi bhiri-bhiti-channagnivat 
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matraya amSena nila-sukhadi~~ -prameyendhanam plusyati svatmasatkaroti | 


matra-padasyedam aktitam yat kavalayann api sarvatmyena na grasate, 
api tv amSena samskaratmana tat-sthapayati*™ 
grasakatvaM ca sarva-pramatrnam svanubhavata eva siddham | 
yad uktam srimad-Utpaladeva-padaih nija-stotresu: 
vartante jantavo ’SeSa api brahmendra-visnavah | 
grasamanas tato vande deva visvam bhavan-mayam || iti 
| 14 | 
yada punah karanesvari-prasara-samkocam sampadya 
sarga-samhara-krama-parisilana-yuktim aviSati, tada 
bala-labhe visvam atmasatkaroti || 15 || 
citir eva deha-pranady-acchadana-nimajjanena 
svaruipam unmagnatvena spharayanti balam | 
yathoktam 
tadakramya balam mantrah. ... | iti | 
evam ca bala-labhe —» unmagna-svartipasrayane ksityadi-sadasivantam «— visvam 
atmasatkaroti —> svasvartipabhedena nirbhasayati | 


tad uktam pirva-gurubhih svabhasa-mayesu krama-siitresu 
yatha vahnir udbodhito dahyam dahati tatha visaya-pasan bhaksayet | iti | 
na caivam vaktavyam—visvatmasatkara-ripa samavesa-bhih kadacitk1, 
katham upadeya iyam syad? iti, yato dehady-unmajjana-nimajjana-vasena 
idam asyah kadacitkatvam ivabhati | 
vastutas tu « citi-svatantryavabhasita-dehady-unmajjanad eva kadacitkatvam »,™ 
eSa tu sadaiva prakaSamana, anyatha tad dehady api na prakaseta | 
ata eva 
dehadi-pramatrtabhimana-nimajjanayabhyasah, 
na tu sada-prathamanata-sara-pramatrta-praptyartham | 
iti Sri-Pratyabhijfia-karah || 15 || 
evaMm ca 
cid-ananda-labhe dehadisu cetyamaneSv api 
cid-aikatmya-pratipatti-dardhyam jivan-muktih || 16 || 
visvatmasatkaratmani samavesa-rupe cid-anande labdhe 
vyutthana-dasayam dala-kalpataya deha-prana-nila-sukhadisv abhasamanesv api 
yat samavesa-samskara-balat pratipadayisyamana-yukti-kramopabrmhitat 
cid-aikatmya-pratipatti-dardhyam avicala cid-ekatva-pratha 
saiva jivan-muktih « jivatah pranan api dharayato » muktih pratyabhijiiata-nija-svarape™™! vidravitasesa- 
pasa-rasitvat | 
yathoktam Spanda-sastre 
iti va yasya samvittih kridatvenakhilam jagat | 
sa pasyan satatam yukto jivan-mukto na samSayah || iti 
| 16 | 
atha, katham cid-ananda-labho bhavati? ity aha: 
madhya-vikasac cid-ananda-labhah || 17 || 
sarvantaratamatvena vartamanatvat tad-bhitti-lagnatam vina ca kasyacid api 
svariipanupapatteh samvid eva bhagavati madhyam | 
sa tu maya-dasayam tathabhiitapi svaripam gihayitva, 

‘prak samvit prane parinata’ iti nitya, prana-sakti-bhimim svikrtya, 
avaroha-kramena buddhi-dehadi-bhuvam adhisayana, 
nadi-sahasra-saranim anusrta | 
tatrapi ca palaSa-parna-madhya-sakha-nyayena 
abrahmarandhrad adho-vaktra-paryantam 
prana-saktire=# brahmasraya-madhyama-nadi-ripataya pradhanyena sthita 
tata eva sarva-vrttinam udayat tatraiva ca visramat | 
evambhitapy esa pasinam nimilita-svartpaiva sthita | 
yada tikta-yukti-kramena sarvantaratamatvena 
madhya-bhiita samvid bhagavati vikasati, 
yadi va vakSyamana-[yukti]-kramena madhya-bhita brahma-nadi vikasati, 


tada tad-vikasac cid-anandasya ukta-ripasya labhah praptir bhavati | 
tatas ca prag ukta jivan-muktih || 17 || 
madhya-vikase yuktim aha: 
vikalpa-ksaya-Sakti-samkoca-vikasa-vaha-cchedadyanta-koti- 
nibhalanadaya ihopayah || 18 || 
iha madhya-Sakti-vikase vikalpa-ksayadaya upayah | 
prag-upadista-pafica-vidha-krtya-karitvady-anusaranena sarva-madhya-bhitayah 
samvido vikaso jayata ity abhihita-prayam | 
upayantaram api tiicyate 
pranayama-mudra-bandhadi-samasta-yantrana-tantra-trotanena sukhopayam eva 
[1. vikalpa-ksaya] 
hrdaye nihita-cittah 
ukta-yuktya sva-sthiti-pratibandhakam vikalpam akimcic-cintakatvena praSamayan 
avikalpa-paramarsena dehady-akalusa-sva-cit-pramatrta-nibhalana-pravanah 
acirad eva unmiSad-vikasam turya-turyatita-samavesa-dasam asadayati | 
yathoktam 
vikalpa-hanenaikagryat kramenesvarata-padam | 
sri-Spande ’pi 
yada ksobhah praliyeta tada syat paramam padam | iti [1.9] 
sri-Jnana-garbhe ’pi 

vihaya sakalah kriya janani manasih sarvato 

vimukta-karana-kriyanusfti-paratantryojjvalam | 

sthitais tvad-anubhavatah sapadi vedyate sa para 

dasa nrbhir atandritasama-sukhamrta-syandinz1 || iti | 


tathapy amnayikatvad asmabhih prasangat pradarsyante, 
bahusu hi pradarsitesu kascit kenacit praveksyatiti | 
[2.] Sakteh samkoca 
[a.] indriya-dvarena prasarantya evakuficana-kramena unmukhikaranam | 
yathoktam Atharvanikopanisatsu Katha-vallyam caturtha-valli-prathama-mantre 
parafici khani vyatrnat svayambhih 
tasmat paran pasyati nantaratman | 
kascid dhirah pratyag atmanam aiksad 
avrtta-cakSur amrtatvam asnan==ii || iti [Katha Up. IV.1] | 
[b.] prasrtaya api va kirmanga-samkocavat trasa-samaye hrt-pravesavac ca 
sarvato nivartanam | 
yathoktam ‘tad-apoddhrte nityodita-sthitih’ iti | 
[3.] Sakter vikasah 
antar-nigidhaya akramam eva sakala-karana-cakra-vispharanena 


‘antar-lakSyo bahir-drstih nimesonmeSa-varjitah’ iti 
bhairaviya-mudranupravesa-yuktya bahih prasaranam | 
yathoktam Kaksya-stotre 
sarvah saktih cetasa darsanadyah 
sve sve vedye yaugapadyena visvak | 
ksiptva madhye hataka-stambha-bhitas 
tisthan visvadhara eko ’vabhasi || iti | 
sribhatta-Kallatenapi uktam ‘ripadisu parinamat tat-siddhih’ iti | 
[4.] Saktes ca samkoca-vikasau 
[a.] nasaputa-spandana-kramonmiSat-sikSma-prana-Saktya bhri-bhedanena 
kramasaditordhva-kundalini-pade prasara-visranti-dasa-parisilanam | 
[b.] adhah-kundalinyam ca SaSta-vaktra-ripayam pragunikrtya saktim 
tan-miila-tad-agra-tan-madhya-bhiimi-sparsavesah | 
yathoktam Vijfidna-bhattarake: 
vahner viSasya madhye tu cittam sukha-mayam ksipet | 
kevalam vayu-pirnam va smaranandena yujyate || iti | [68] 
atra vahnih anupravesa-kramena samkoca-bhih | 
viSa-sthanam prasara-yuktya vikasa-padam 
‘vis] vyaptau’ ity arthanugamat | 
[5. vaha-ccheda] 
vahayoh vama-daksina-gatayoh pranapanayos chedo 
hrdaya-visranti-purahsaram 
antah-kakara-hakaradi-prayanacka-varnoccarena vicchedanam | 
yathoktam Jfiana-garbhe 
anacka-kakrtayati-prasrta-parsva-nadi-dvaya- 
cchido vidhrta-cetaso hrdaya-pankajasyodare | 
udeti tava daritandha-tamasah sa vidyankuro 
ya eSa paramesatam janayitum pasor api alam || iti | 
[6. adyanta-koti-nibhdlana] 
adi-kotih hrdayam, anta-kotih dvadasantah | 
tayoh pranollasa-visranty-avasare nibhalanam citta-nivesanena parisilanam | 
yathoktam Vijfiana-bhairave 
hrdy-akase nilinaksah padma-samputa-madhya-gah | 
ananya-cetah subhage param saubhagyam apnuyat || iti [49] 
tatha 
yatha tatha yatra tatra dvadasante manah ksipet | 
pratiksanam ksina-vrtter vailakSanyam dinair bhavet || iti [51] 
adi-padad 
[7.] unmeSa-dasa-niSevanam 
yathoktam 
unmeSah sa tu vijfiieyah svayam tam upalaksayet | 
iti Spande | 


tatha [8.] ramaniya-viSaya-carvanadayas ca samgrhitah | 
yathoktam Ssri-Vijfiana-bhairava eva 
jagdhi-pana-krtollasa-rasananda-vijrmbhanat | 
bhavayed bharitavastham mahananda-mayo bhavet || 72 
gitadi-visayasvadasama-saukhyaikatatmanah | 
yoginas tanmayatvena mano-ridhes tad-atmata || 73 
yatra yatra manas tustir manas tatraiva dharayet | 
tatra tatra parananda-svaripam samprakaSate || 74 | iti | 
evam anyad api [9.] ananda-pirna-svatma-bhavanadikam anumantavyam=” 
ity evam adayah atra madhya-vikase upayah || 18 || 
madhya-vikasac cidananda-labhah, sa eva ca parama-yoginah samavesa-samapattyadi-paryayah samadhih, 
tasya nityoditatve yuktim aha: 
samadhi-samskaravati vyutthane bhiyo bhiyah 
cid-aikyamarsan nityodita-samadhi-labhah || 19 || 
asadita-samaveso yogi-varo vyutthane ’pi samadhi-rasa-samskarena kSiva iva sanandam ghirnamano 
bhava-rasim Sarad-abhra-lavam iva cid-gagana eva liyamanam pasyan bhiiyo bhiiyah antarmukhatam eva 
samavalambamano 
nimilana-samadhi-kramena cid-aikyam eva vimrsan vyutthanabhimatavasare ’pi 
samadhy-eka-rasa eva bhavati | 
yathoktam Krama-sutresu 
krama-mudraya antah-svaripaya bahir-mukhah samavisto bhavati sadhakah | tatradau bahyad antah 
pravesah 
abhyantarad bahya-svariipe pravesah avesa-vasat jayate 
iti sabahyabhyantaro ’yam mudra-kramah | iti | 
atrayam arthah 
srsti-sthiti-samhrti-samvic-cakratmakam kramam mudrayati 
svadhisthitam atmasatkaroti yeyam turiya citi-saktih | 
taya krama-mudraya, antar iti pirnahamta-svariipaya 
bahir-mukha iti visayesu vyaprto ’pi samavistah — > saksat-krta-para-sakti-spharah 
sadhakah —> parama-yog! bhavati | 
tatra ca bahyad —» grasyamanat viSaya-gramat 
antah —>» parasyam citi-bhiimau, grasana-kramenaiva, pravesSah —» samaveso bhavati | 
abhyantarat —> citi-Sakti-svariipat ca 
sakSat-krtat aveSa-vasat —» samaveSa-samarthyad eva 
bahya-svariipe —> idamta-nirbhase visaya-grame 
vamana-yuktya pravesas cid-rasasyanata-prathanatma samaveSo jayate | 
iti sabahyabhyantaro ’yam —> nityodita-samavesatma | 
mudo harSasya vitaranat paramananda-svarupatvat pasa-dravanat [ca] 
visvasya antah-turlya-sattayam mudranat ca 


mudratmapi**” srstyadi-kramabhasakatvat tat-kramabhasa-ripatvat ca 


krama iti abhidhiyata iti || 19 || 
idanim asya samadhi-labhasya phalam aha 
tada prakasananda-sara-maha-mantra-viryatmaka-pirnahamtavesat sada 
sarva-sarga-samhara-kari- 
nija-samvid-devata-cakresvarata-praptir 
bhavatiti Sivam || 20 || 
nityodite samadhau labche sati 
prakasananda-sara —> cid-ahladaika-ghana 
mahati®@=“ mantra-viryatmaka —» sarva-mantra-jivita-bhuta 
purna —> para-bhattarika-ripa 
yeyam ahamta —> akrtrimah svatma-camatkarah; 
tatravesat sada kalagnyadeh carama-kala-paryantasya viSvasya 
yau sarga-samharau —> vicitrau srsti-pralayau tat-kari 
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yat nijan samvid-devata-cakram 
tad-aisvaryasya praptih —» asdadanam bhavati | 
prakaranikasya [parama]-yogina ity arthah | 
iti etat sarvam Siva-svariipam eva ity upasamhara iti samgatih | 
tatra yavad=*ull idam kimcit samvedyate tasya samvedanam eva svartipam | 
tasyapi antar-mukha-vimarsa-mayah pramatarah tattvam | 
tesam api vigalita-dehady-upadhi-samkocabhimana aseSa-Sarira 
sadaSivesvarataiva saram | 
asya api prakaSaika-« sadbhavapadita »*XIX_agega-visva-camatkara-mayah 
sriman mahesvara eva paramarthah | 
« na hi paramarthika-prakasavesam vina kasyapi prakaSamanata ghatate » | 
sa ca paramesvarah svatantrya-saratvat 
adi-ksantamaylya-Sabda-rasi-paramarsa-mayatvenaiva 
etat-svikrta-samasta-vacya-vacaka-mayaSeSa-jagad-ananda-sadbhavapadanat 
parah paripirnatvat sarvakanksasinyataya ananda-prasara-nirbharah | 
ata eva anuttarakula-svariipat akarat arabhya Sakti-sphara-ripa-hakara***-paryantam yat visvam prasrtam 
« ksakarasya prasara-Samana-rupatvat » 
tat akara-hakarabhyam eva samputikara-yuktya « pratyahara-nyayena ,aa 
antah-svikrtam sat, 
avibhaga-vedanatmaka-bindu-ripataya sphuritam anuttara eva visramyati | 
iti Sabda-rasi-svaripa eva ayam akrtako vimarsah | 
yathoktam [Ajada-pramatr-siddhyam] 
prakasasyatma-visrantir aham-bhavo hi kirtitah | 
ukta ca saiva visrantih sarvapeksa-nirodhatah || 22 
svatantryam atha kartrtvam mukhyam isvaratapi ca | 23ab | 
eSaiva ca ahanta sarva-mantranam udaya-visranti-sthanatvat etad-balenaiva ca 
tat-tad-arthakriya-karitvat mahati virya-bhimih | 


tad uktam 
tad-akramya balam mantra... | ityadi 
...tenaite Siva-dharminah | ityantam sri-Spande [II. 1-2] 
Siva-siitresu api 
maha-hradanusamdhanan mantra-viryanubhavah | 1.22 
tad atra maha-mantra-viryatmakayam 
purnahantayam aveso deha-pranadi-nimajjanat 
tat-padavaptyavaStambhena dehadinam niladinam api 
tad-rasaplavanena tanmayikaranam | 
tatha hi 
deha-sukha-niladi yat kimcit prathate, adhyavasiyate, smaryate, samkalpyate va 
tatra sarvatraiva bhagavati citi-Sakti-mayi pratha bhitti-bhitaiva sphurati | 
‘tad-asphurane kasyapi asphuranat’ iti uktatvat 
kevalam tatha sphuranty api sa, 
tan-maya-Saktyavabhasita-deha-nilady-uparaga-dattabhimana-vasat 
bhinna-bhinna-svabhava iva bhantt 
jiiana-samkalpadhyavasayadi-ripataya maya-pramatrbhih abhimanyate | 
vastutas tu ekaiva asau citi-saktih | 
yathoktam 
ya caiSa pratibha tat-tat-padartha-krama-rusita | 
akramananta-cid-ripah pramata sa mahesvarah || 1.7.1 
tatha 
maya-Saktya vibhoh saiva bhinna-samvedya-gocara | 
kathita jfiana-samkalpadhyavasayadi-namabhih || 1.5.18 
evam eSd sarva-dasasu ekaiva citi-Saktih vijrmbhamana 
yadi tad-anupravesa-tad-avaStambha-yuktya samasadyate 
tat tad-avesat pirvokta-yuktya karanonmilana-nimilana-kramena 
sarvasya Sarvamayatvat tat-tat-samharadau api sada sarva-sarga-sambhara-kari 
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yat sahaja***"-samvitti-devata-cakram —» amayiyantar-bahis-karana-marici-pufijah 
tatra ISvarata —> samrajyam para-bhairavatmata tat-praptir bhavati parama-yoginah | 
yathoktam 
yada tv ekatra samridhas tada tasya layodbhavau | 
niyacchan bhoktrtam eti tataS cakresvaro bhavet || 3.19 
atra ekatra iti ‘ekatraropayet sarvam’ iti 
cit-samanya-spanda-bhth unmesatma vyakhyatavya | 
« tasya iti anena ‘puryaStakena samruddha’ iti 


upakrantam puryaStakam eva paramraStavyam >» | 
« na tu yatha vivarana-krtah ekatra siiksme sthile Sarire va iti vyakrtavantah —_ 
stutam ca maya 
svatantras citi-cakranam cakravarti mahesvarah | 


saMmvitti-devata-cakra-justah ko ’pi jayaty asau || 


iti-Sabda upasamhare | 
yat etavat ukta-prakarana-Sariram tat sarvam sivam 
Siva-prapti-hetutvat, Sivat prasrtatvat, Siva-svarupabhinnatvac ca siva-mayam eva 
iti Sivam | 
[Epilogue:] 
deha-prana-sukhadibhih pratikalam samrudhyamano janah 
purnananda-ghanam imam na cinute mahesvarim svam citim | 
madhye-bodha-sudhabdhi visvam abhitas tat-phena-pindopamam 
yah pasyed upadeSatas tu kathitah saksat sa ekah Sivah || 
yesam vrttah sankarah Saktipato 
ye ’nabhyasat tiksna-yuktisv ayogyah | 
Sakta jflatum nesvara-pratyabhijfiam 
uktas teSam eSa tattvopadesah || 


samaptam idam pratyabhijfia-hrdayam | 
krtis tatrabhavan-maha-mahesvaracarya-varya-Srimad-abhinavagupta-pada-padmopajivinah Srimato 


rajanaka-kSemarajacaryasya || 


Subham astu || 


Conventions and Abbreviations 


- Compounds are hyphenated where sandhi permits 


«2.» Encloses a doubtful passage or marks possible corruption 
— Marks a gloss (points from the word glossed to the gloss) 
italics Title of a text 

Ed. Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies edition, 1911 

em. emendation 


conj.em. conjectural emendation 
diag. conj.diagnostic conjecture 
MS manuscript 

MSS manuscripts 


Following the convention of the KSTS, sandhi has not been applied in every 
possible instance, in order to help the beginning Sanskritist read the text. It 
has, however, been applied much more frequently than in the KSTS Ed. 


[i] For this line, the KSTS Edition (hereafter Ed.) prints ksemenoddhriyate sarah samsdara-visa-santaye, 
though it is the inferior reading, and only one MS has it. This would translate: “Ksema has extracted the 


essence ... in order to neutralize the poison of the cycle of suffering.” Or (assuming sleSa): “The essence ... 
is extracted by contentment (kSema).” 

fii] Reading saktipata-vasonmisat with MS K, : saktipdtonmisita Ed. 

[iii] -abhilasah MS K3, Ay: abhilasinah Ed. This reading is to be construed as a bahuvrihi. If we 
retained the KSTS reading here and in the previous instance, we would translate “[those devotees] who 
desire an immersion into the Highest Divinity, [of the sort] revealed through a Descent of Power.” This 
would imply that they had not yet experienced a Saktipata, which seems hardly likely for KSemaraja 
(hereafter K)’s intended audience. 

[iv] It seems to me that the section from siddhau to samhare is corrupt; the insertion of the needed word 
srstau is a conjectural emendation that does not solve all the problems of the sentence. 

[vI] I retain sati from the Ed., supported by five MSS, though Hanneder drops it. 

[vi] Some MSS read ‘offering’ (upahdra), e.g. K,, K3, IOL San Ms 2528, BORI No. 467. 


[vii] -phalatvam conj. em. : -phalam Ed. ~ Note: K must intend the svatma-devatayah in his introduction to 
Sutra One to construe with the abstract nouns here as well. 

[viii] MSS A1,2 read anusartavyam. 

[ix] moksa-lipsavah em. Sanderson (following the Nepalese MSS) : moksa-lipsaya Ed. The translation 
takes the liberty of using both readings. 

[x] evambhutasydatmano em. Sanderson : evambhitasyatmano Ed. 

[xi] The edition has atyantam samkoca-grahanena, which I now think is a better reading, but I translated 
the reading printed here. 

[xii] srsti-pade conj. em. Sanderson : srste pade Ed. See Spanda-nirnaya KSTS p. 12. 

[xiii] avasyam em. Sanderson : avasam Ed. 

[xiv] (sam )kalpana conj. Sanderson : vikalpana Ed. 

[xv] -ullasad em. Sanderson (following MSS K, and P>) : -ullasam Ed. If we retained the Ked’s reading, it 


would be a bahuvrihi translated as “in which there is the expansion/flaring up/activation of the central 
Radiant Abode (dhadma).” 

[xvi] The Telegu and Kashmiri MSS give very different versions of this citation. I have translated the 
version in the KSTS edition, while Hanneder has preferred the Telegu version in his edition, which I have 
translated in Endnote 91. The {curly brackets} enclose material not in the Telegu version, while the [square 
brackets] enclose material not in the Kashmiri version. Of course it is impossible to know which is correct, 
because Utpala’s tika commentary (aka vivrti) on his IPK is now lost. 

[xviil Perhaps bheda should be emended to bhava? 

[xviii] sukhadi conj. : pitadi Ed. 

[xix] tat-sthapayati em. Sanderson (following MSS K, 3, Py, and Aj_4) : utthapayati Ed. 

[xx] I suspect that citi . . . kadddcitkatvam is a scribe’s marginal gloss that got incorporated into the text, 
since it is largely redundant; but I have incorporated the non-redundant portion, citi-svatantryavabhasita, 
into my translation. 

[xxi] -svariipe em. Sanderson (following the reading of MSS K, and P5) : -svariipa- Ed. 

[xxiil prana-saktir conj. em. Sanderson (supported by MS K,) : pranasakti- Ed. 

[xxiii] The standard reading has icchan instead of asnan, but the Kasmiri recension may preserve an older 
reading, and asnan is certainly not an inferior one. 

[xxiv] Sanderson reads anusartavyam. 

[xxv] mudratmapi diag. conj. Sanderson : mudratma kramo ’pi Ed. 

[xxvi] mahatt is probably a scribal corruption for maha-, in order to clarify that the latter modifies 
viryatmaka not mantra. 

[xxvii] nijam is likely a corruption for nija-. 


[xxviii] Many MSS read yad for yavad. 
[xxix] Sanderson sees a textual problem due to awkward phrasing. 
[xxx] hakara em. (supported by MSS Ky , and Aj 9 4) : hakala Ed. 


[xxxi] The two cruxes in this paragraph mark probable marginal glosses that were incorporated into the 
main text. The first appears in my translation, albeit parenthetically, and the second does not. The latter 
refers to the Paninean convention that all the letters between the two that are mentioned are to be included. 
[xxxii] Perhaps we should read sahajam here. 

[xxxiii] These lines (tasya...vyakrtavantah), which may be interpolations, are translated in Endnote 162, 
not in the main body of the text. The case for being a marginal annotation that was later incorporated into 
the main text is stronger for the first sentence (tasya...paramrastavyam) than for the second (na tu yathd... 
vyakrtavantah), for which cf. Rama’s Spandakarika-vivrti, page 134 of the Dyczkowski translation. 
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Endnotes 


1. Jeffrey J. Kripal, 2007, Esalen: America and the Religion of No Religion, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, p. 61. 


2. The equivalence between namas and samavesa is established in KSemaraja’s commentaries 
on the Siva-stotravali and other hymns; see the doctoral dissertation on the subject by Hamsa 
Stainton (Columbia University). 


3. As we will see, the Krama is this author’s favorite Tantrik lineage, and so he positions its 
teachings as the esoteric center of the present work—esoteric in the sense that because they 
were closely guarded, he does not expound them fully here. 


4. We might consider a topographic analogy here: that of a Klein bottle, on the continuous 
surface of which one can travel indefinitely, experiencing both ‘inside’ and ‘outside’ without 
ever coming up against a boundary. 


5. If this paragraph seems confusing, I don’t blame you for being confused. I’m convinced that 
the passage siddhau .... samhare is corrupt, meaning that scribal errors have probably distorted 
whatever KSemaraja originally wrote. 


6. See Chapter One of the Tantraloka and the Tantrasara, both soon to be released in my own 
translation. The Tantrasara is also available in a translation by Hemendra Nath Chakravarty 
and Boris Marjanovic. 


7. Sanderson’s spontaneous paraphrase of KSemaraja given during a lecture on the present text, 
delivered at the University of Leipzig, 2008. 


8. I use the two English words interchangeably, but prefer ‘awareness’ because it comes from 
the Old English gewer (which itself comes from Proto-Germanic *ga-waraz, ‘to be very 
careful or attentive’, itself deriving from the 4,000-year-old Proto-Indo-European root *wer- 
(‘to perceive, watch out for’), whereas ‘consciousness’ is a relatively recent import from Old 
French conscience, and originally was not differentiated in meaning from conscience, i.e., 
‘moral sense’ or ‘awareness of wrongdoing’, which is not a connotation of Sanskrit cit or 
samvit. 


9. I translate parGdvaya-sGmarasya-dpadana twice to more fully bring out the meaning of this 
difficult-to-translate expression: first as ‘[she] brings about the fusion of everything in 
complete nonduality’, and then as ‘causing [one] to relish all things as a seamless unity’. The 
latter translation derives from Sanderson. 


10. The speed of light in a vacuum, 299,792,458 meters per second, is absolute, which means 
that even if you are traveling 200,000,000 meters per second in the same direction as the light, 
if you measure its speed, it will still be 299,792,458 meters per second—not 99,792,458. Light 
thus has an absolute value. The widespread misinterpretation of Einstein that states “everything 
is relative” is meaningless. Everything is relative in relation to a constant, an absolute value, 
which makes order possible in an otherwise fluxing, relativistic universe. The speed of light is 
not the only constant; it seems there is at least one mathematical constant in any given frame of 
reference—a truth that would not have surprised the Tantrik masters. 


11. To clarify (because many today would dispute this point), there have certainly been 
Vedantic thinkers since KSemaraja’s time that endow brahman with action capacity, i.e., with 
some version of kriyd-sakti. This development within Vedanta was almost certainly due to 
Tantrik influence. In classical Vedanta, however, all action and activity is illusory: nothing has 


ever happened and nothing ever could, since divine consciousness, which is all that exists, is 
completely static and quiescent (niSprapafica and santa). 


12. This is the standard paradigm in the Krama school, which KSemaraja seems to regard as 
holding the ultimate (i.e., truest) teachings. See Tantra Illuminated, pages 248-269. 


13. Tantraloka 3.100 


14. On this basis, one could construct an argument for analyzing the degree of self-reflective 
awareness a life-form possesses through its creativity and unpredictability. For example, 
elephants surprised us when we discovered they could paint (see www.elephantartgallery.com), 
but the range of expression in their abstract paintings is extremely narrow compared to that of 
humans. 


15. KSemaraja’s teacher, Abhinava Gupta, gives precisely this teaching in Chapter Three of his 
Tantrasara, soon to be published in my translation. 


16. The original source for the doctrine of the Seven Perceivers is the Trika scripture called The 
Latter Triumph of the Garlanded Alphabet Goddess ( Madlini-vijayottara-tantra), Chapter One, 
verses 14-17. My teacher Somadeva Vasudeva has written a whole book on the Seven 
Perceivers as taught in this scripture (see the bibliography). 


17. In the tradition KSemaraja inherits, there are eight Great Lords of Mantra (traditionally 
named as Ananta, Siksma, Sivottama, Ekanetra, Ekarudra, Trinetra, Srikantha, and 
Sikhandin). We can compare this to other traditions: for Roman Catholics, there are three 
archangels; for Muslims, four; and for some branches of the Eastern Orthodox Church, seven. 
In Zoroastrianism, which has common roots with the Indian tradition, there are six ‘divine 
sparks’ of the Supreme Being. In all of these religions, the ‘archangels’ are emanations of God, 
not really separate beings. 


18. If we were to take mantra very literally as ‘an instrument for the mind’, we could perhaps 
translate Mantresvara literally as ‘La] lord of the instrumentality of cognition’, which in fact is 
just the kind of exegetical strategy that KSemaraja employs. 


19. It is important to note that KSemaraja has changed his view from his earlier writings, in 
which he has the following sequence (from Sadasiva to Ivara to Suddhavidyd-tattva): first 
‘This am I’, then ‘I am this’, then ‘I am this; this am I’. 


20. Where maya is translated as ‘consists of’ but could even be rendered ‘is’. Maya, that is, not 
maya: in Sanskrit, a change in vowel length makes a different word, which is why the diacritic 
markings (those horizontal lines) are necessary to spell a Sanskrit word correctly with the 
Roman alphabet. 


21. Due to a sandhi ambiguity, we can read either akhyati or akhyati. Grammatically speaking, 
it has to be one or the other; however, it seems to me too perfect of a construction for the 
ambiguity to be unintentional on KSemaraja’s part. 


22. See, e.g., the Buddhist Guhyasamdja-tantra for parallel expressions. 


23. The text has deva where we might expect tattva, since it is a list of the tattvas that follows, 
but I have not seen a manuscript with tattva yet. 


24. See Tantraloka-viveka after verse 1.5: “‘Individuality’ has difference as a primary 
[characteristic], is interpenetrated [or fractured] with infinite various images, and is 
[fundamentally] a contracted form of the [infinite] Self.” (bheda-pradhanam tattad- 
anantabhasa-sambhinnam sankucitatma-ripam naratvam) 


25. Spanda-karikd@ 28—29b/2.3—4b. 


26. Actually, he just cites the beginning and end of the quote, assuming his audience knows the 
verse in question. I have filled in the missing part from KSema’s Spanda-nirnaya. 


27. In another work (his commentary on the Svacchanda-tantra), KSemaraja humorously 
mocks the Sankhya/Y oga view of the self as witness, saying “In a self which is not an active 
experient there is no possibility at all for any [real] experience, [whether] mediated by the 
intellect or [other faculties]. For an [actual] experience of ‘cold’ is not possible, even by some 
secondary operation, simply because [the cognition of] snow is internally ‘reflected’ in 
somebody.” The translation follows that of my teacher Somadeva Vasudeva, to whom I am 
indebted for reading the Spanda-nirnaya passage with me, and illuminating me on the subject 
of bhoktr versus saksin. He has now published an article on this topic, “The Unconscious 
Experiencer: Bhoktrtva in the Pramatrbheda of the Trika,” in the Journal of Indological 
Studies, No. 24 (2012-2014), pp. 203-230. 


28. Note, however, that cit and citi are used interchangeably in this philosophy, perhaps 
because citi cannot be fully grasped through the H2O metaphor. 


29. However, the Sanskrit is ambiguous at this point (perhaps due to scribal error), so it could 
be that KSema is actually saying “if there is a predominance of the innate Light of Awareness 
alone...” Sahaja can mean either ‘spontaneous’ or ‘innate’, and if it was in fact meant to be 
compounded (as sahaja-prakdsa-matra-pradhanatve), then ‘innate’ would be the correct 
translation, and the subtle critique I mentioned would not be present. 


30. KSemaraja’s term (for he seems to have coined vidyd-pramata or ‘Wisdom-perceiver’) is 
probably derived from the fact that the first level of the Pure Realm is called [suddha-]vidya 
tattva. 


31. Presumably, this process of gradual awakening cannot go beyond tattva #1 (or, more 
accurately, tattva #0), but KSema does not mention that here, instead emphasizing an ongoing 
process with no static goal. 


32. This verse parallels [Svara-pratyabhijfid-karika IV.12, which is cited in Chapter Twelve. 


33. If the reader has an emotional attachment to any of the vikalpas mentioned in this list, or 
indeed to the glucose-heavy diet that helps fuel them, his own reactivity might be evidence in 
favor of the hypothesis briefly advanced here. I for one have never seen such foaming-at-the- 
mouth emotional reactivity than when one of these vikalpa-structures is challenged in someone 
for whom it is a central part of his or her identity. And no challenge is more fundamental than 
one that strikes at the very root of the vikalpa-structure: the fact that it is all made up. Finally, 
another feature of the mind-world is right versus wrong, a black-and-white mentality, which if 
operative may incline the reader to think that I am condemning out of hand all the vikalpa- 
structures mentioned, as if they were intrinsically bad or wrong. If you think that is what is 
being said here, you have missed the point entirely. 


34. There is a precisely parallel theory among the Buddhists. The Yogacara school proposed 
the Glaya-vijniana or ‘substratum consciousness’ as a repository for the subtle impressions of 
past experience that survive the meditational state of complete dissolution of the mind 
(nirodha-samapatti). 


35. Alan Watts, solely on the basis of his enlightened insight, argued that this is because both 
past and future flow forth from the present, and are both created by the present. 


36. See the work of Sean Carroll, who argues that time only appears to flow ina single 
direction because of entropy, which creates ‘the arrow of time’. (You’ll find some fascinating 
video lectures of his online.) Another way of stating the argument is that time only exists as a 


form of perception had by beings like us; we perceive in terms of linear consecutive time, 
which does not suggest it actually exists that way. Yet another way of stating the argument is 
that we move through an already existent unified spacetime, and perceive time ‘passing’ due to 
our spacetime trajectory. See also www.exactlywhatistime.com/physics-of-time/the-arrow-of- 
time. 


37. Note that in the original scriptural source for the doctrine of the Seven Perceivers (the 
Malini-vijayottara-tantra), sakti is present at each level as the power by which each of the 
Perceivers perceive. Here are the details of the practice described in that text: 

One traverses the seven layers of Consciousness in two stages each (since each Perceiver has 
its Sakti) plus an initial starting point, which is the contemplation of any one of the five primary 
elements (so fifteen stages total). This is done through the traditional yogic method of one- 
pointed attention on an interiorized visualization. Each stage is to be practiced until it is 
mastered (which usually takes one to twelve months): 

i. Visualize the mandala or symbolic diagram of the element (for example, if one is starting 
from the Earth element, one visualizes a yellow square with double vajras on all four sides). 
Here one is the ordinary Sakala-self knowing an object. 

ii. Visualize your body floating above the mandala of the element (all the following stages 
subdivide into two phases; in the first phase the visualization is unclear and/or unsteady, in the 
second clear and steady). Here one is accessing the Pralayakala level, observing one’s ordinary 
level of consciousness and the object fused together. 

iii. Visualize yourself in a smaller version seated in the relevant cakra (heart for Earth, throat 
for Water, palate for Fire, third eye for Wind, crown for Space). Here one is accessing the 


self, fused with the other layers. 

v. Visualize yourself as the icon of Lord Siva seated in the relevant center. Here one is 
accessing the Mantresvara layer (a.k.a. [$vara-tattva). 

vi. Visualize an orb of the relevant color, now unshrouded. Here one is accessing the Mantra- 
mahesvara layer. 

vii. Visualize pure light of the color of the original element, pervading oneself completely. 
Here one is accessing the Siva layer, the root Perceiver 

viii. Visualize all-pervasive pure light, filling the entire universe. Here one is accessing the Sri- 
Paramasiva, the transcendent-yet-immanent meta-perceiver. 


38. See, for example, Tantrdloka 9.8: “In reality, supreme Siva is the agent of all phenomena, 
for agency is completely impossible for one who is not autonomous” (translation by 
Vasudeva). Remember that it is only Awareness that is completely autonomous (free and 
independent); indeed, it is autonomy. See also Tantraloka 9.38cd—39ab: “Therefore in the 
creation of each and every thing, Siva—who singly embodies the universe—is the agent, and 
the soul’s make-believe (abhimdGna) at agency is also the Lord’s doing” (translation by 
Vasudeva). We could also translate abhimana as ‘egoic identification with’. 


39. But we must distinguish here between holding an opinion and following a gut instinct. You 
cannot explain the reasons for your gut instinct (which is why we call it that), but it may still be 
trustworthy. You don’t need to be able to explain it for it to be valid. However, gut instincts are 
situationally specific and situationally sensitive, unlike opinions. The latter are thought- 
structures we develop over time, concerning the general patterns of human life. They must be 
defendable in order to have some validity. 


40. Though being atheistic, they didn’t think the Veda was revealed by God or by the gods; 
rather, they held that it was self-revealed. The Exegetes (Mimamsakas) and other Vedicists 
(Vaidikas) believed in a kind of ‘apotheosis of scripture’-—the Veda itself is functionally 
equivalent to Deity, and owes its existence to no other being. 


41. Thanks to Professor Alexis Sanderson for this explanation, and for teaching me about 
Kumarila and his significance generally. 


42. For an examination of these arguments see Alex Watson’s book The Self’s Awareness of 
Itself and Rafaelle Torella’s I§vara-pratyabhijfia-karika. 


43. The traditional Buddhist example is that of a chariot (we would use a car). Are the wheels 
the car? No. Is the frame without the engine the car? No. Is the engine the car? No. Are all 
these things together the car? Yes, you might say, but by that definition, any time a part is 
missing, you can’t call it a car, and you do, which proves that ‘car’ is nothing more than a 
convenient verbal designation. The same goes for ‘self’. Furthermore, you keep replacing 
many different parts over time, but you still consider it the same car, because you are relating 
to it more in terms of a mental construct (‘my car’) than the thing as it is. Same goes for 
yourself, nearly all the ‘parts’ of which have been replaced many times. 


44. He adds that this is true as long as they do not deny that the Void—their description of the 
ultimate principle—is permeated with Awareness. The Yogacarins who do deny it do not attain 
final liberation because their false view impedes it. This information comes from a lecture by 
Alexis Sanderson, and so far I have not been able to trace the textual passage(s) to which he 
refers. 


45. Translation by Patrick Olivelle, whose work on the Upanisads is definitive as of this 
writing. The doctrine that prana is the brahman is presented in the fourth book of the Brhad- 
Granyaka Upanisad as originating with Udanka Saulbayana, about whom we know nothing 
else. We also see prana described as “immortal” at Brhad-Granyaka Upanisad 1.6.3. 


46. Specifically Chandogya Upanisad 3.19.1 and Taittirtya Upanisad 2.7.1. 


47. We don’t know for sure whether KSema is characterizing this early form of the Paficaratra 
accurately, since its literature has not survived. 


48. Note that in some sources, the Yogins are placed slightly above the Sankhyas, because of 
their emphasis on practice over theory, but this is an academic point, since they still do not 
attain liberation. 


49. Called sat, ‘the Existent’, in Sanskrit; pronounce it as to rhyme with ‘cut’. 


50. See Johannes Bronkhorst, 2001, “The Peacock’s Egg: Bhartrhari on Language and 
Reality,” Philosophy East and West, 51(4), pp. 474-491. 


51. See, e.g., Steven Pinker’s The Language Instinct. 


52. Vakyapadiya 1.167: avibhaga tu pasyanti sarvatah samhrtakramd / svartipajyotir evantah 
suksmd vag anapdyini. Utpala Deva comments on the first half of this verse at Siva-drsti -vrtti 
2.11ab; see also Harivrsabha’s commentary on this verse. 


53. The Kulamarga (historically derived from the Kapalika or Soma Siddhanta tradition) 
emphasizes the following: initiation through Gvesa (direct experience of the Sakti), ddya-yaga 
(‘consort practice’), sacrifice, the vira-melapa, prohibition of external signs of the kapGla-vrata 
(‘skull-vow’) except in the Kalikula, and worship of Bhairava and the Goddess as Kulesvara 
and Kulesvari (either together or separate), surrounded by eight Mothers, attended by Ganesa 
and Vatuka, with ancillary worship of the Siddhas and Mahasiddhas (siddha-santana) and their 


consorts. It is divided into four Amnayas or Anvayas (‘transmissions’) or Gharamnayas (‘lodge 
teachings’): 

E. Kulesvart (see Tantraloka 29.1—55): first of the four 

W. Kubjika: influenced by Trika; successful for several centuries; influenced early hatha-yoga 
S. KameSvari/Tripura: early tradition of erotic magic; includes worship of consort Kamadeva 
and 11 Nityds; now extinct but gave rise to Srividya, worship of Tripurasundari 

N. Kaltkula: flourished for several centuries in north and south; maintained the kapdla-vrata 
This Kula or Kaula tradition, founded by Macchanda Natha and Konkanamba, along with their 
six lineage-holding sons, comes to ‘colonize’ many of the Mantramarga traditions, which then 
display both Kaula and non-Kaula forms (the Trika is one example); thus one can be initiated 
via the tantra-prakriyd or the kula-prakriyd. Note that ‘Tantrik’ was originally an antonym to 
‘Kaula’. The elements that most people think of as Tantrik today are in fact Kaula. 


54. mukhyatvam kartrtayds tu bodhasya ca cid-atmanah | siinyddau tad-gune jrianam tat- 
samavesa-laksanam || [Isvara-pratyabhijfia-karika I11.23] 


55. Here we have a textual problem. KSema cites a half-verse, but without the other half, the 
citation doesn’t make much sense. Therefore, I have supplied the missing half (the part that is 
unbolded). This translation follows the reading of the Nepali manuscript (moksa-lipsavah) 
because it makes more sense, but if we retain the KSTS reading (moksa-lipsayd), then we 
would translate “Maya causes them to wander in non-liberation by means of their desire for 
liberation.” Less likely, but an intriguing possibility: that in those addicted to dry, fruitless 
argumentation, their desire for liberation actually works against them. 


56. The importance of this quote is suggested by the fact that it is found in both the Netra- 
tantra and the Svacchanda-tantra. 


57. But note that in some interpretations of Trika philosophy, there are three stages of 
awakening/realization/liberation, corresponding to the soul, Sakti, and Siva respectively, and it 
is only in the third stage that the ‘I’ disappears. The second stage is the one in which one says 
“T am one with the universe,” and the first stage, the realization of the divinity of the soul, is 
the one reached by ‘worshipers of the self’, who are not fully liberated if they do not proceed to 
the other stages. 


58. You might argue otherwise, saying, “I can validly make the statement ‘That leaf is green,’ a 
statement characterizing objective reality, not my inner state.” But a little reflection reveals this 
is not in fact true. You are characterizing an inner state when you say “That leaf is green,” 
because you really mean “I am having the visual experience that I characterize as green,” and 
you cannot know for sure that what you see as green is experienced in the same way by 
someone else (such as a colorblind person to whom your statement is purely abstract). Nor 
does ‘green’ exist objectively: the word represents the uniquely human experiential quale 
resulting from the way our visual cortex processes light vibrating at wavelengths between 495 
nanometers and 570 nanometers. But more to the point, everything that we can say in normal 
words represents an aspect of someone’s conscious experience. Science strives to extrapolate 
objective (i.e., universally applicable) reality from individual conscious experiences and only 
really succeeds in doing so when it resorts to purely formal language such as that of 
mathematics. 


59. tavad arthavalehena uttisthati purnd ca bhavati. Note that avaleha is cognate with 
lelihana, which when denoting a yogini mudrd means “to melt the senses” (see Serbaeva 
2009), and is also a name for Kali in the Urmikaularnava (see the next note). 


60. lelihand sada devi sada pirnda ca bhasate | irmir esa vibodhabdheh saktir icchatmika 
prabhoh ||, a verse anonymously cited in the Spanda-sandoha, but which Jayaratha tells us (in 


his commentary on Chapter Four of the Tantraloka) comes from the Urmikaularnava, a Kaula 
scripture allegedly revealed by Macchanda Natha himself. 


61. Cf. Tantraloka 9.62b, 65a, and Isvara-pratyabhijfia-karikd 3.15 (where Gnava-mala = 
svatantryasya abodhah). 


62. This also means that the uncontracted Will is ‘pre-cognitive’, here meaning not directed 
toward a mental image of what is desirable, and the contracted will is the opposite (‘post- 
cognitive’, perhaps). 


63. KSemaraja is here implicitly responding to a philosophical problem in his system, namely 
the fact that the tattva map, which was supposedly comprehensive, does not include the three 
Impurities. The presentation here is clearly meant to suggest that the Impurities of Action, 
Differentiation, and Individuality are implicit in the kaficukas of kala (limited agency), vidya 
(limited power of knowledge), and raga (craving, or appetitive desire for worldly experience). 


64. Cf. the anonymous Mahanaya-prakasa: “On the basis of the principle expressed in the oral 
tradition of the Siddhas in the words: ‘Since things do not have a nature of their own—as may 
be seen from a correct analysis of reality—I render homage to the self’s mode of being that is 
full of the bliss deriving from the rising of consciousness’, there is no real nature in which time 
exists and acts as impeller and measurer. The whole universe is merely the self’s mode of 
being, whose essence is its own expansion” (9.52c—54, translation by Rafaelle Torella, “On 
Vamanadatta”, page 494). The verse quoted by the Mahdnaya-prakasa here is the opening 
verse of the Svabodhodaya-mafijari, which I have translated and will soon publish. 


65. From www.edge.org/responses/what-do-you-believe-is-true-even-though-you-cannot- 
prove-it; see also www.edge.org/memberbio/donald_d_hoffman. 


66. Rather than referring to his own tradition as the Trika or the Saiva-Sasana, KSemaraja 
follows his teacher in calling it the isvarddvaita-darsana, the View of the Nonduality of the 
Divine, or the Way based on the teaching that nothing is separate from Divine Consciousness. 
In this way he can present teachings of the Trika, Krama, and Kaula traditions under a single 
rubric. 


67. An example of how this plays out in ‘real life’: modern Advaita Vedantins and yogis 
influenced by Vedanta, when confronted by racial difference, are more likely to declare 
themselves ‘colorblind’ (e.g., “I don’t see you as black; I just see you as a person”), thinking 
that overlooking difference is socially and spiritually beneficial, whereas Tantrikas are more 
likely to realize that seeing and honoring difference while maintaining an egalitarian stance is 
most socially and spiritually beneficial. For more on this, please see my blog post “Yoga 
Philosophy, Race, and ‘Colorblindness’” at tantrikstudies.org/blog/2016/7/14/yoga-philosophy- 
race-and-colorblindness. 


68. Sanskrit scholars will recognize here a possible debt to the linguistic/epistemological theory 
of apoha proposed by Dignaga and elaborated by others such as Ratnakirti. See the relevant 
journal articles by Chien-Hsing Ho, Mark Siderits, and Parimal Patil. 


69. This way of languaging the results of these experiments comes from the impressive 
Quantum Enigma: Physics Encounters Consciousness by Rosenblum and Kuttner; see also 
Brian Greene’s The Fabric of the Cosmos. 


70. The principle that makes this all much more complicated is that of entanglement. For 
example, we don’t claim that the moon disappears when not visually being observed because it 
is constantly being observed in other ways, for example through its effect on the ocean tides. 
The atoms of the moon, though 225,000 miles away, are entangled with those of the Earth, and 
the two bodies constantly affect each other. We can easily understand this as long as the moon 


remains in orbit around the Earth, but when it escapes the Earth’s gravitational pull and flies 
off into deep space (as it one day will), quantum physics tells us that it will still be entangled 
with Earth, affecting it in unknown ways forever. Once entangled, there is no disentangling! 
And some physicists argue that everything in the universe is entangled with everything else, 
because in the early minutes of the universe, everything was in contact with everything else. If 
this is true (and Tantrik philosophy asserts that it is), then nothing is separable from anything 
else; that is, acting on any part of the whole somehow effects the whole. 


71. And this does not invalidate the science relating to the subconscious or unconscious mind. 
From a strict idealist perspective, we would say that reality consistently appears in such a way 
as to suggest the existence of an unconscious mind, and the models we form of that 
unconscious mind can be effective and instructive without actually having to posit that 
anything exists outside of consciousness in a literal sense. 


72. Though usually each cognitive experience includes four out of the Five Acts, it could 
express all five if one was aware that the object of perception was nothing but Consciousness 
while simultaneously being aware of one’s capacity to see it as separate. 


73. See Quantum Enigma: Physics Encounters Consciousness by Rosenblum and Kuttner. 


74. A mental version of the cycle usually goes something like this: you say, “These guys are 
really good” (manifestation of a thought-form), become invested in your opinion (attachment 
phase), attribute it to yourself (subjective awareness), and feel disappointed if your friend 
doesn’t agree with you, which closes your heart slightly (concealment phase, which we haven’t 
come to in the main text yet). But it can also go like this: manifestation of the thought is 
followed by a moment of fascination with the power of consciousness to represent its 
experience in words, however paltry, then you look to the space of inward presence from 
which the thought arose, which causes the thought itself to dissolve, then you have a 
camatkara moment, and the heart opens slightly (grace or revelation phase). These two 
examples of a mental cycle both go through manifestation —» attachment —» subjective 
awareness, but respectively end with concealment or revelation (a.k.a. ‘laying down the seed’ 
or dissolving it), which we are about to discuss in more detail. As your awakening process 
continues, you experience more of the second example. 


75. Curiously, the very history of the English word ‘aesthetic’ is illustrative of a parallel line of 
thinking: it originally meant ‘relating to perception by the senses’ (from the Greek aisthétikos, 
‘perceptible things’) and only later came to mean ‘concerned with beauty’. 


76. For a clear nontechnical account of samskaras from a modern spiritual teacher, see 
Chapter Six of Michael Singer’s The Untethered Soul. See also my blog post “The Power of 
Subtle Impressions” (http://tantrikstudies.squarespace.com/blog/2015/9/21/impressions-of- 
past-lives). 


77. See Chapter Seven of the anonymous Mahanaya-prakdsa (not yet available in English). 


78. You might think that depression and related states of consciousness are different, that since 
there is no discernible energy surging inside, the practice described here would be ineffectual. 
This is not true. You can become fascinated with the qualities of the depressive state: how 
dense and thick and immobile it is, for example. And you can let yourself be amazed, 
wondering at what subconscious story could possibly produce such a petrification of 
consciousness. If you can find a shred of curiosity about it, nurture that until it becomes a 
powerful desire to know how you become depressed; while noticing and tracking the very 
subtle changes in the depressive state. Then these changes will start to accelerate, and you will 
experience the dissolution of that state. 


79. tanmukhenaiva tat tasya hathapakena liyate | visvam prakasadhinatvat tanmayatvac ca 
vastutah || 7.36 


80. See Endnote 69 in Sanderson’s “Purity and Power.” 


81. The fuller version of the quote is found in Jayaratha’s viveka commentary on the 
Tantraloka, specifically after verse 12.24. Jayaratha adds a parallel from the Nisdcara: “Due to 
mental constructs, there is anxious inhibition, which becomes bondage. Further bondage will 
not occur without anxious inhibition born of mental constructs.” 


82. Not only for that reason; the teaching on AHAM is important for KSemaraja’s teacher 
Abhinava Gupta, who discusses it in Chapter Three of the Tantraloka and his commentary on 
the Thirty Verses of Parad (Paratrimsika-vivarana). In the latter, he calls the Great Mantra 
AHAM the ‘roar’ (rava) of self-awareness which gives Bhairava (the Tantrik name for Siva, i.e., 
God) his name. Scholar Eivind Kahrs comments: “Bhairava is aware of himself in this inner 
language which is the instinct of consciousness, the instinct of the light of reality. So his nature 
is a constant roaring of the Great Mantra of ‘I’, AHAM. Thus the term ‘Bhairava’ refers to 
unconditioned subjectivity as the essence of all phenomena.” 


83. Swami[ni] Chidvilasananda, Kindle My Heart, page 291. My suspicion is that the poem is 
Chidvilasananda’s own but she was too humble to say so at that time. 


84. In this particular schema, elaborated in Chapter Three of the Tantraloka and Tantrasara, 
there are thirty-four tattvas because kala and niyati are not included as tattvas, being emergent 
properties of maya and the three primary kaficukas. 


85. This paragraph specifically alludes to verses [V.9—10 of the original Recognition text (the 
Isvara-pratyabhijfia-karikd). 

86. Cf. the reinterpretation of the two terms at [svara-pratyabhijnd-karikd I11.2.3: “The 
perceiver is called ‘Lord’ when things appear to him as constituting his own body. When they 


appear to him differentiated due to maya, the subject ... is called ‘bound soul’” (translation by 
Rafaelle Torella, 1994). 


87. Cf. Siva-siitra 1.14: drgyam sariram, “All that is perceptible is (one’s own) body,” and 
Isvara-pratyabhijnid-karika 11.2.3: “The perceiver is called ‘Lord’ when things appear to him 
as constituting his own body.” 


88. Saying 113 of the secret teachings of Jesus written down by Judas Didymus Thomas 
(known as the Gospel of Thomas in the Nag Hammadi Library). 


89. Note that here KSemaraja uses the term puryastaka for the energy-body, which emphasizes 
its role as a locus of thoughts and feelings (the eight elements of the puryastaka being the 
three aspects of the heart-mind already discussed above in the Krama section, and the five 
tanmdatras or subtle senses of the inner world). 


90. First half of the verse: “They who venerate (samupdasate) the teaching of the Trika in the 
Heart, even though they are bereft of mantra-virya...” 


91. The Telegu manuscripts read instead: “Seeing and venerating their very body as Siva in the 
form of all thirty-six tattvas, [such] extraordinary people are perfected. In this way, some 
people penetrate (abhinivis) even pots and so on. There is no argument on this point.” 


92. The dialectical formulation of thesis-antithesis-synthesis commonly ascribed to Hegel 
actually derives from Kant and Fichte. Hegel preferred the less obvious terminology of 
abstract-negative-concrete because, as a Wikipedia author puts it, “The formula, thesis- 
antithesis-synthesis, does not explain why the thesis requires an antithesis. However, the 


formula, abstract-negative-concrete, suggests a flaw, or perhaps an incompleteness, in any 
initial thesis—it is too abstract and lacks the ‘negative’ of trial, error, and experience. For 
Hegel, the concrete, the synthesis, must always pass through the phase of the negative, in the 
journey to completion, that is, mediation. This is the essence of what is popularly called 
Hegelian Dialectics” (https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Dialectic#Hegelian_dialectic). I feel no 
compunction whatsoever to assimilate Indian philosophical discourse to European, but in case 
of the present work, it fits the dialectical structure well, and the structure seems a helpful 
pedagogical tool. 


93. For a proper scientific treatment of these issues (as opposed to the goofy New Age 
treatment), see Quantum Enigma, which as noted above, argues that quantum physics has now 
experimentally proven that reality cannot be both objective (observer-independent) and 
separable (a non-unified state of affairs whereby something can happen in one part of the 
universe and not affect all the other parts) and is very probably neither. 


94. Those familiar with the three Phases of Awakening taught in the Trika should note that 
immersion into the field of absolute potential constitutes the third phase (Sambhava-samavesa), 
which should not be sought before phases one and two are stabilized. 


95. Notice I said “that you directly experience”. If you read about horrors in a country far 
away, it would be wrong to say that those horrors are an expression of what you are, because 
they are not arising in your field of experience; only a vikalpa (mental construct) about them is 
arising in your field. So only the vikalpa is an expression of what you are. But, you might say, 
“Those things are really happening!” Perhaps so, but not in your field of experience, and more 
importantly, not the way you’re imagining them. A vikalpa sometimes represents reality, but it 
never presents reality. More on this in Chapter Eighteen. 


96. This phrase could also be translated as “become endowed with the power of the Omniscient 
One”. 


97. To explore these issues as they have appeared in Western philosophy, compare Kant’s 
discussion of the transcendental unity of apperception with Berkeley’s subjective idealism. 


98. Note that the correct spelling is jrvan-mukti, not jivamukti. A popular New York yoga 
studio, by using the latter misspelling, has inadvertently been named ‘letting go of life’ or 
‘releasing the soul’, a euphemism for death. 


99. Note that by the rules of Sanskrit euphony, ‘t’ becomes ‘d’ before a vowel. 


100. I have translated the Sanskrit phrase tad-bhitti-lagnatam vind ca kasyacid api 
svarupanupapatteh twice to capture fully what KSemaraja means by it. 


101. The paldsa tree (Butea monosperma) is called ‘flame of the forest’ after its brilliant red 
flowers, though its leaves are the point of comparison here. 


102. Though the blue whale is the largest animal, the largest living thing on Earth is either the 
self-cloning aspen tree colony called Pando in south-central Utah (also the oldest living thing at 
80,000 years) or the honey fungus colony in eastern Oregon, depending on whether you are 
considering mass or area. 


103. From the account of the experiment in Jonathan Haidt’s The Happiness Hypothesis, 
Chapter One, “The Divided Self”, but I’ve also benefitted from the discussion of this research 
in the work of Antonio Damasio and others. 


104. Paraphrased from Haidt, loc. cit.; these findings are confirmed by Jill Bolte Taylor’s 
astonishing My Stroke of Insight (both a book and a TED talk). 


105. Since aham idam (‘I am [all] this’) is the experience that characterizes 
awakening/liberation at the level of Isvara. 


106. Translation by Torella, 1994: 216, with minor modifications. 


107. The only exception to this rule concerns those in poverty, whose happiness is measurably 
increased by a modicum of financial security. However, once basic needs are consistently met, 
more money has rapidly diminishing returns, correlating to happiness less and less. This may 
be common folk wisdom, but now it’s been proven: see Jonathan Haidt, The Happiness 
Hypothesis. 


108. “You may use an awareness anchor from one of these categories: awareness of a body 
part or location in the body, awareness of a sensation in the body, awareness of embodying a 
virtue, awareness of the actions of the body, awareness of breathing, awareness of the texture 
of the breath, awareness of cakra, nadi, bindu or entire body as translucent light, awareness of 
a mantra, awareness of the visual of your chosen deity or mahasiddha in your heart, awareness 
of the presence of the deity, mahasiddha or guru in your heart without the visual image, etc.” 
From www.dharmainc.org/teachings/practice/form-and-energy-meditation/second-attention, 
retrieved April 2, 2015. 


109. Note that in KSemaraja’s time and region, the Katha Upanisad was associated with the 
Atharva Veda rather than the Yajur Veda. 


110. Translation by Patrick Olivelle (1998), with minor emendations. 


111. Though of course Tantra teaches techniques for control and channeling of energy, these 
can only be mastered when the immature fear-based impulse to exert control and thereby avoid 
certain aspects of reality has been transcended. 


112. The verb translated here as “subsides” (pratyastamaya-, from Kallata’s auto-commentary) 
is that usually used to describe the setting of the sun. 


113. In citing Spanda-karika 1.22 (and vrtti commentary) as a parallel here, I follow Professor 
Sanderson’s suggestion. If he is correct, then KSemaraja here provides a crucial piece of the 
puzzle of how to do the practice alluded to in that famous verse. 


114. That he quotes a Vaisnava is noteworthy because back then, the standard Saiva doctrine 
was that true liberation was not accessible to the members of other faiths. But Abhinava Gupta 
and KsSemaraja exhibit the rather enlightened attitude that anyone who manages, by whatever 
means, to attain true insight into the nature of reality is liberated as far as their insight extends, 
because Consciousness is not and cannot be bound by rules formed from vikalpas. 


115. The primary classical sects of Kaulism, a.k.a. the Kulamarga, are the Krama, the 
Kaubjika, the Srividya, and a Kaula-influenced version of the Trika, the first and last of these 
being central to Abhinava Gupta and KSemaraja’s thought and practice. They are discussed in 
Tantra Illuminated. See also n. liii. 


116. The perineal body is a pyramidal fibromuscular mass in the middle line of the perineum. 


117. ‘Sublimate’ literally means ‘to raise to a higher status’ and in psychoanalytic theory refers 
to transmuting problematic or immature impulses (especially sexual) into creative energy; here 
I use it in a more general sense, free of the Freudian implication that sexual energy is 
problematic in and of itself, and more aligned with Jung’s reinterpretation (as seen in his 
letters) where it is seen as an “alchemical transformation” that does not necessitate or benefit 
from demonizing sexual energy in any way. The literal/etymological meaning of ‘sublimate’ is 
very close to pragunikr. 


118. Contemporary Tantrik yogi Dharmabodhi (Kolbjorn Martens) comments: “The bliss 
experience had when the energy is brought down volitionally to the root, then center, then tip, 
is crucial to the experience being authentic. It is not sexual arousal desiring object (which is the 
often warned of ‘demonic’ flow or downward direction of improper kundalini descent). The 
bliss means full integration. Stabilizing and enhancing the experience of bliss in all the centers 
comes next” (personal communication, 2011). 


119. This is from Jayaratha’s thirteenth-century commentary; I owe the discovery of this 
passage to the Oxford Master of Studies thesis of Anna Golovkova (pages 60-61). 


120. In an interesting synchronicity, Jung wrote in private correspondence that sublimation was 
not as Freud described, but rather “an alchemical transformation for which fire and prima 
materia are needed”. 


121. Though Dharmabodhi argues, on the basis of oral transmission, that the ‘center’ (for men) 
is the point in the pubic symphysis where the penile ligament connects to the pelvis, which in 
subtle body physiology is the point where the vajra-nadi exits to traverse the length of the 
penis. He adds, “Control of this marma point is important in authentic sexualized sadhana. ... 
Success equals complete transition and transference of the limited desire of [the] individual to 
the unbroken experience of pure Sakti-desire at [its] root without [the] need for object 
satiation” (personal communication, 2011). While it may be true that the marma point he 
references is also important, I still maintain that the ‘center’ most probably refers to the pelvic 
floor here. 


122. Tantrik yogi Dharmabodhi argues: “Now, the key here is that unless one has had the 
actual experience of amrta flowing from the crown into the whole body, literally irreversibly 
transforming the tissues and energies (and there are demonstrative signs to prove this) and 
therefore the ‘mind’, the whole process of the [cultivation of] sva-kundalini becomes sorcery 
[i.e., sidetracked by fascination with siddhis]” (personal communication, 2011). 


123. Men should have no concern about trying to withhold ejaculation; doing so is not, 
contrary to popular belief, a Tantrik practice (except when pursuing certain magical powers). 


124. Rajanaka Rama glosses unmesa as sva-svabhavabhasa-vikasa—“the unfolding of a [new] 
expression of one’s own essence-nature”. 


125. navina-cic-camatkara-sparsdvesa, in verse 77 of A Hundred Verses on the Unity of 
Wisdom and Practice. 


126. It was written by KSemaraja’s guru’s guru’s guru’s guru in the Krama lineage, and is 
about fifty verses in length. I will be publishing it in my own translation in the near future. 


127. This is necessarily a simplification, since samadhi and samapatti are used in all three 
traditions, and samGvesa appears in Buddhist Tantra as well (often as vajrdvesa), but the 
assertion that each tradition has its preferred term is in general true. 


128. Marshall McLuhan taught us that “the medium is the message”, and this is a simple but 
effective example of how we can experience the same words differently when presented in a 
different visual layout. 


129. Ghurni is the fifth and highest of the five mystic states of Kaula teaching, for which see 
Chapter Five of my forthcoming translation of The Essence of Tantra (Tantrasara). 


130. But the latter term has a double meaning that the former does not. It can be read not only 
as immersion into the Center, but also as ‘possession’ by one’s essence-nature; in other words, 
Self-possession. The term samdvesa has as its ancient background the quasi-shamanic rites in 
which a deity was invited to beneficially possess the practitioner. Here, in so-called ‘high’ or 


‘classical’ Tantra, the term is repurposed to imply that the most beneficial form of possession is 
Self-possession. 


131. And note that in Tantra, one term for a liberated being is ‘Sky-walker’ (khecara), meaning 
one who roams freely in the Sky of Awareness. See also Peter Kingsley’s book A Story 
Waiting to Pierce You for an explanation of why the term Skywalker might have come 
originally from Mongolian shamanism. 


132. You might notice that in the poetic presentation we have ‘touching’, whereas in the 
bolded passage above we have ‘contemplating’; this is because both correctly translate the 
word vimrsan. 


133. This is a free translation of vyutthanabhimatavasare ’pi, literally “even in the state 
previously considered to be vyutthana”. 


134. Though it may be the case that the brief explanation is not KSemaraja’s. When I read this 
chapter with Professor Alexis Sanderson at the University of Leipzig, he raised some doubts 
about the authorship of this short sangati section, which is rather pedantic and could have been 
a marginal annotation by a scribe or pandit that was later incorporated into the main text by a 
subsequent scribe, as often happens. 


135. Here (and in the sitra itself) we have a textual problem: is it “innate circle of the 
goddesses...” or “circle of the innate goddesses...”? The former is what we have in the 
commentary, if it is not a corruption; if the latter is correct, it implies that these are not the 
gross faculties (seeing, hearing, etc.), but the saktis underlying them. 


136. The ‘Fire of Time’ (kalagni) and the ‘final Power’ (saman@) refer respectively to the 
bottom and top of the ontological hierarchy of Shaivism. The Fire of Time simmers away until 
it flares up at the end of a cosmic aeon to consume all things (before the universe is re-created 
anew, in an endless cycle). The final Power is the sakti of equalization (entropy, we might say) 
that constitutes the highest and most subtle power within the universe of emanation and 
resorption. ‘Beyond’ that is only unmand, the transmental power outside spacetime. 


137. Here we have a problem in the text, best solved by assuming interpolation. Most likely a 
later scribe has added the phrase sadbhavapadita found in the Kashmir Series of Texts and 
Studies edition), which would mean “transformed into its real nature as nothing but the 
Light of Awareness”. (The Sanskrit is marked with cruxes in the appendix.) If, however, we 
presume that KSema did write this awkward phrase, we could just about make it work by 
explaining that, for one attaining liberation at the level of Sriman MaheéSvara (tattvas #1 and 
#2), it is as if the whole universe is ‘transformed’ into the pure Light of Awareness, even 
though in actuality no transformation occurs; one realizes that it has never been anything other 
than that Light. Against this argument one might simply point to the lack of an iva, a common 
Sanskrit particle meaning ‘as if’. But note that I have retained the words prakasa-eka before 
the crux, since this is the only mention of the word that the whole paragraph serves to explain. 
Additionally, subsequent to the phrase just discussed is found in the text another sentence that I 
regard as a later interpolation: “For nothing can come into being that is not immersed in the 
ultimately real Light of Awareness.” In defense of my cruxing of this sentence I can only say 
that it certainly doesn’t add anything to the argument, and more importantly, to me it doesn’t 
feel like KSema’s words, and it does feel like a marginal annotation by a scribe that got 
incorporated into the main text. 


138. From the perspective of the process of creation—emanation (srsti-krama), “the first 
stirring of Consciousness in its dynamic self-projection is to produce this oscillation between 


Sadasiva and Isvara” (transcribed from Sanderson’s lectures at the University of Leipzig, 
2008). 


139. You might think that it would be impossible to experience this reality while in the body 
and still be functional, but it’s not so. I’m aware of two people who perceive from this 
perspective, and they both are not only functional in the world, but are the most natural, 
easeful, down-to-earth people I’ve ever known. If you’re surprised by that statement, I invite 
you to question your assumption that full realization of ultimate reality would somehow 
distance one from the rhythms and patterns of everyday life. Why should that be so? Ultimate 
reality, by definition, must be fully present in every aspect of the everyday, or else it wouldn’t 
be ultimately real. 


140. Note that in this lineage (and only in this lineage), paramarsa is a technical term that 
means both ‘form of reflective awareness’ (or ‘self-reflective cognition’) and ‘phoneme’. We 
see this usage in Abhinava Gupta’s extensive treatment of linguistic mysticism in Chapter 
Three of the Tantraloka (summarized in Chapter Three of the Tantrasara, which I plan to 
publish soon as The Essence of Tantra). 


141. Though some readers may resist this point, arguing that (say) dolphins have language, 
only humans display all the various major manifestations of vimarsa: questioning, 
representational and abstract art, unimpeded imagination, and widely diverse forms of 
language. Vimarsa, remember, is the self-reflective aspect of awareness, so if we say that other 
animals don’t possess it, that is not to say that they aren’t aware. Clearly, all other animals 
display the signs of prakasa to some degree, just not vimarsa. For example, gorillas can 
develop a sign-language vocabulary of hundreds of words, but they never use their linguistic 
facility to ask a question of another gorilla or a human. 


142. Para Devi is more specifically associated with pratibha, the intuitive faculty, which of 
course is only available to a person in direct proportion to their cultivation of self-awareness or 
vimarsa. 


143. Cf. Tantraloka 3.67: akulasydsya devasya kula-prathana-sdlini kauliki s@ para saktir 
aviyukto yaya prabhuh —> “The Supreme Power of this Transcendent Deity (akula deva) is 
the kauliki-sakti, from which the Lord is never separate, and which manifests the kula, the 
universe.” Note that this kauliki-sakti is another name for pard pratibha, ‘supreme 
intuition’/‘creative upsurge’, that is, the ‘unsurpassed Goddess’ (anuttard devi) from the 
previous verse, 3.66. Pratibha also means creative genius, embodied instinct, and intuitive 
insight: that which has the capacity to constantly reveal something new. 


144. In this homology of the tattvas with the syllables of the alphabet, all the vowels together 
constitute Siva (for each vowel is a specific Sakti and Siva is nothing but the coherence of the 
Saktis), Mahamaya is not counted as a tattva, and only the three kaficukas common to all the 
tantras (kald, vidya, and raga) are counted, and therefore ha aligns with the Earth element. But 
even if this is regarded as an artificial schema, the fact remains that the Sanskrit alphabet 
actually ends with ha, for ksa is a conjunct consonant whose elements are already accounted 
for elsewhere in the alphabet, and it is only used when fifty letters are needed for 
numerological reasons. 


145. Quoted in William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience. 


146. Since that is not yet available in English, please refer to its summary in Chapter Three of 
the Tantrasara, forthcoming in my own translation (The Essence of Tantra). 


147. For an introduction to the subject, see Sam Harris’s Free Will, 2012. 


148. For the former, see Free Will, and for the latter, see Quantum Enigma. 


149. See Timothy Wilson’s Strangers to Ourselves: Discovering the Adaptive Unconscious, 
2002. 


150. See Daniel Gilbert’s Stumbling on Happiness, 2005. 


fundamental principle, rather than as one of a triad of powers. 


152. Kallata, the author of the verse, has the same view, for he explains the word ‘power’ as 
‘unveiled and unimpeded Awareness’ in his auto-commentary. 


153. In the original tradition, mantras were frequently used for worldly ends, and no one 
doubted they were effective for those ends. In fact, we frequently find the argument that since 
mantras are seen to bring about visible and verifiable effects in worldly life, one should not 
doubt that they can also bring about the invisible effect of spiritual liberation! The ubiquity of 
this claim and the fact that no arguments against it are discussed (in a tradition rich with 
debate) can only mean, to my mind, that most people of that time had seen mantras accomplish 
what must be termed magical effects. The fact that they could commonly do so then, and not so 
commonly (or at all) now, leads me to formulate the hypothesis that a very large percentage of 
the population of a given culture must believe in magic for it to work (which, if true, would be 
a specific instantiation of the general theory that Awareness creates reality and individuals are 
thus co-creators). 


154. Incorporating the explanation of mahesvara from the author’s vrtti: svanga-bhite 
prameye nirmatrtaya. Note also that pramatr is glossed as sarva-samvit-kdla-vyapi. ..atma- 
samjnah, “known as the Self, it is that which pervades the [various] moments of all the 
cognitive acts”. 


155. This is assuming that Saktipdata, the initial awakening that commences the spiritual path as 
such, has already occurred. 


156. My Soul Immersion program is aimed at this goal. For more information, see hareesh.org 
and livetru.org. 


157. According to this view of sarva-sarvatma-vdada, “All things have the essence of all others, 
because every thing has the nature of all things” (paraphrased by Torella [1994: xvi] from 
Somananda’s Siva-drsti 5.107-108). As Torella comments, “Here [this view] acquires very 
special importance and implications because it serves as the theoretical context for the 
experience of the Tantric adept who has set out on the path of the expansion of consciousness 
and energy” (1994: xv). 


158. The first paragraph comes from “Song of Myself”, the rest from “To You”, the whole of 
which is found at the end of this book. 


159. These five are the element underlying sound (Sabda), the element underlying touch 
(sparsa), the element underlying appearance (ripa), the element underlying taste (rasa), and 
the element underlying scent (gandha). 


160. If the Five Acts are meant to be construed as Powers here, then the Wheel would have 28 
spokes. 


161. To be more precisely accurate, some who complete their sadhana and attain the Bhairava- 
state undergo changes that are obvious to others, and others do not exhibit such changes. I 
propose that the reason for the difference lies in the degree to which the person’s life and 
conduct already reflected her or his essence-nature prior to completing her or his sadhana. 


162. An aside, like a footnote, occurs at this point in the text, which is probably just a scribe’s 
marginal note from a previous stage in the manuscript transmission that got incorporated into 
the main text at a subsequent stage, but in case it is actually KSemaraja’s words, I translate it 
here: “‘His’ in the present verse refers [back] to [Spanda-karika 3.17c], ‘constrained by his 
puryastaka’ (subtle body), i.e., the puryastaka should be understood as the antecedent here.” 
This is followed by another parenthetical aside of dubious authenticity: “Nor should ekatra be 
interpreted as the author of the vivarana commentary [Rajanaka Rama] has done, saying that 
‘to that one’ means to the subtle body or the physical body.” 


163. This is an explanatory translation of KSemaraja’s very elliptical Sanskrit: 
nimilanonmilana-dasayoh tad-abhedena janiyat, purvapara-koty-avastambha-dardhyan 
madhya-bhimim api cid-rasasyanatd-riipatayaiva pasyed iti arthah. One must know his work 
well to translate such a passage with any accuracy. 


164. Since the Malini-vijayottara-tantra does not describe these samavesas, but only hints at 
how to attain them, my understanding of them was developed through discussions, 
transmissions, and practice with two master practice teachers. 


165. Alternate translation, with context: “The light [of the soul] is not content with the simple 
divine essence in its repose, as that neither gives nor receives; it wants to know the source of 
this essence. It wants to go into the simple ground [of being], into the quiet desert, into which 
distinction never gazed” (Meister Eckhart, Sermon 48). 


166. Tantraloka 1.174c—6b. 


167. At this point we have a verse I regard as a later interpolation, because it does nothing but 
repeat what KSema said in the introduction, which is not his style. It reads: “This teaching on 
Reality was composed for those who have experienced Siva’s Descent of Grace, but, through 
lack of training, are not adept in rigorous [philosophical] reasoning and are thus unable to 
understand the Recognition of the Lord texts.” 


Glossary of Key Sanskrit Terms 


abhimana: egoic identification, egoic perception 

aisvarya: agency, sovereignty 

amrta: Nectar of Immortality 

Gnanda: joy 

anava-mala: the Impurity of Individuality 

anugraha: grace, revelation, remembering (one of the Five Acts) 

apana: inhale, inward-turning contemplative energy 

avikalpa: prediscursive, unconstructed 

avikalpa-paramarsa: prediscursive reality, nonconceptual self-reflective 
awareness 

bhava: thing, being, feeling, mental state 

bhavana: contemplative meditation 

bhoga: happiness 

bodha: awakeness or awareness 

brahma-granthi: subtle knot located above the perineum 

brahman: divine consciousness 

caitanya: activated, alive 

cakra: circle, territory 

camatkara: expansive, awestruck wonder 

cetana: pure consciousness 

citi: Awareness, Consciousness 

cit-Sakti: the Power of Awareness 

citta: the mind 

dvadasanta: “end-of-twelve”, uppermost limit of the energy body 

glani: depression, lethargy, inertia, torpor, apathy, cynical pessimism 

guna: quality, constituent 

iccha: will, desire, urge 

iccha-sakti: God’s Will, the Power of Will 

isvara: Lord, God 

isvarata: divinity, sovereignty 

jiva: the embodied soul 

jivan-mukti: embodied liberation, living liberation 

jnana-sakti: the Power of Knowing 


kala: limited power, limited agency 

kala: limited time 

kancuka: armors, veils 

kanda: bulb, the second cakra in the Kaula Trika’s five-cakra system, located in 
the lower abdomen midway between the genitals and the navel 

karma-mala: the Impurity of Action 

krama-mudra: the seal of the sequence 

kriya-sakti: the Power of Action 

kundalini: inner intuitive power, innate intelligence 

madhya: central, Center 

maha-mantra: the Great Mantra 

maha-vyapti: the Great Pervasion 

mala: impurity 

mandala: wheel, circle 

Mantra: the liberated perceiver of diversified (and dominant) objectivity as an 
expression of underlying subjectivity (one of the Seven Perceivers) 

Mantra-mahesvara: the liberated perceiver of objectivity enveloped by a greater 
subjectivity (one of the Seven Perceivers) 

Mantresvara: the liberated perceiver of subjectivity and objectivity as mirrors of 
each other, in appositional balance (one of the Seven Perceivers) 

mantra-virya: the potency of mantras 

maya: illusion, the state of differentiation 

maya-pramata: limited perceiver 

maya-sakti: self-concealment-in-plurality 

mayiya-mala: the Impurity of Differentiation 

moksa: liberation 

mudra: posture 

mukti: liberation 

nadi: channel 

nigraha: concealment, occlusion, forgetting (one of the Five Acts) 

nimesa: concealing, infolding 

nityodita: continuous, continuously arising 

niyati: causality, localization 

para: supreme 


paramarsa: reflective awareness 

paramartha: ultimate reality 

paramesvara: the Highest Divinity 

pasu: unliberated being, bound soul 

prakasa: the Light of Awareness, the Light of Creation 

prakasana: manifestation 

Pralayakala: the unliberated perceiver who is temporarily partially free by virtue 
of existing in the Void 

prana: life force (one of the Seven Perceivers) 

prana-sakti: life-force energy 

pranayama: breath control 

pratibha: intuition, intuitive light 

purna: fullness, completeness, wholeness 

purnahamita: fully expanded ‘I’, ‘I’-consciousness 

purnata: complete fullness 

purnatva: fullness of being 

puruSa: pure consciousness, perceiving witness 

puryastaka: energy-body, subtle body 

raga: desire, craving 

rajas: passion, energy 

rasa: taste, poetic flavor 

sadhana: gradual awakening through spiritual practice 

Sakala: the unliberated perceiver who sees duality as the basic reality, perceiving 
himself as separate from the whole (one of the Seven Perceivers) 

Sakta-samavesa: immersion into the total energy-field 

Sakti: energy field 

Saktipata: initial awakening experience 

samadhi: deep meditation 

samavesa: immersion into reality 

sSambhava-samavesa: immersion into [Supreme] Siva 

sambhara: dissolution, retraction, reabsorption (one of the Five Acts) 

samsara: the cycle of suffering 

samsarin: one who wanders aimlessly, one who is bound up in suffering 

samskara: subtle trace, subliminal impression 


Sanka: anxiety, doubt, inhibition 

sattva: lightness, purity, clarity 

siddhi: performance, completion, fulfillment 

Siva: absolute nondual Awareness (one of the Seven Perceivers) 

srsti: creation, emission, manifestation, flowing forth (one of the Five Acts) 

sthiti: stasis, maintenance, preservation (one of the Five Acts) 

Sunya: the Void 

svabhava: essence-nature 

svarupa: one’s essential nature 

svatantrya: autonomy, freedom 

svatma: one’s own self 

tamas: heaviness, darkness, inertia 

tattva: principle, level, reality 

uccara: esoteric Tantrik technique in which a single-syllable mantra is raised up 
the central channel and then vibrated intensely in the nasal cavity 

udana: upward rising force of kundalini 

unmesa: unfolding 

upanisads: esoteric teachings, hidden connections 

vak: the Word 
insight, but unwilling to surrender his separate identity (one of the Seven 
Perceivers) 

vikalpa: conditioned interpretive thought-matrix, differential thought-construct 

vikasa: expansion, blossoming, unfolding 

vimarsa: self-reflection 

vimarsana: subjective awareness 

vimarsa-sakti: the Power of Self-reflection 

visranti: repose in the center of one’s being 

visva: everything, the Everything 

vyana: a downward, outward, and ultimately all-pervasive movement, described 
as a flood of nectar 

vyapti: pervasion 

vyutthana: post-meditative state 
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